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“‘AND THEY BORE HER ALOFT O'ER THE SWARD OF THE CROFT, 
ON THE VAULT OF THE GLITTERING SHIELD.” 


JARL Sicurp, he rides o’er the foam-crested brine, 
And he heeds not the billowy brawl, 

For he yearns to behold gentle Swanwhite, the maid 
Who abides in Sir Burislav’s hall. 


(Copyright, Scribner & Co., 1877. All rights reserved. ] 
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“ Jarl Sigurd, the viking, he comes, he is near! 
Jarl Sigurd, the scourge of the sea, 
Among the wild rovers who dwell on the deep, 
There is none that is dreaded as he. 


“ Oh, hie ye, ye maidens, and hide where ye can, 
Ere the clang of his war-ax ye hear, 

For the wolf of the woods has more pity than he, 
And his heart is as grim as his spear.” 


Thus ran the dread tidings from castle to hut, 
Through the length of Sir Burislav’s land, 

As they spied the red pennon unfurled to the breeze, 
And the galleys that steered for the strand. 


Il. 


But with menacing brow, looming high in his prow 
Stood Jarl Sigurd, and fair to behold 
Was his bright, yellow hair, as it waved in the air, 
’Neath the glittering helmet of gold. 


“Up, my comrades, and stand with your broadswords in hand, 
For the war is great Odin’s delight ; 

And the Thunderer* proud, how he laughs in his cloud, 
When the Norsemen prepare for the fight!” 


And the light galleys bore the fierce crew to the shore, 
And naught good did their coming forebode, 

And a wail rose on high to the storm-riven sky, 

As to Burislav’s castle they strode. 


Then the stout-hearted men of Sir Burislav’s train, 
To the gate-way came thronging full fast, 

And the battle-blade rang with a murderous clang, 
Borne aloft on the wings of the blast. 


And they hewed and they thrust, till each man bit the dust, 
Their fierce valor availing them naught. 

But the Thunderer proud, how he laughed in his cloud, 
When he saw how the Norsemen had fought! 


Then came Burislav forth, to the men of the North ; 
Thus in quivering accents spake he: 

“QO, ye warriors, name me the ransom ye claim, 

Or in gold, or in robes, or in fee.” 


“ Oh, what reck I thy gold,” quoth Jarl Sigurd, the bold, 
“ Has not Thor laid it all in my hand ? 

Give me Swanwhite, the fair, and by Balder I swear 

I shall never revisit thy land. 


“For my vengeance speeds fast, and I come like the blast 
Of the night o’er the billowy brine; 

I forget not thy scorn and thy laugh, on that morn, 
When I wooed me the maid that was mine.” 





* The god Thor, the Norse god of war. 
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Then the chief, sore afraid, brought the lily-white maid 
To the edge of the blood-sprinkled field, 

And they bore her aloft o’er the sward of the croft, 
On the vault of the glittering shield. 


But amain in their path, in a whirlwind of wrath 
Came young Harold, Sir Burislav’s son; 

With a great voice he cried, while the echoes replied : 
“Lo, my vengeance, it cometh anon!” 


ITI. 


“ Hark ye, Norsemen, hear great tidings: Odin, Thor and Frey are dead, 
And white Christ, the strong and gentle, standeth peace-crowned in their stead. 
Lo, the blood-stained day of vengeance to the ancient night is hurled, 

And the dawn of Christ is beaming blessings o’er the new-born world. 


“See the Cross in splendor gleaming far and wide o’er pine-clad heath, 
While the flaming blade of battle slumbers in its golden sheath. 

And before the lowly Savior, e’en the rider of the sea, 
Sigurd, tamer of the billow, he hath bent the stubborn knee.” 

Now at Yule-tide sat he feasting on the shore of Drontheim fjord, 
And his stalwart swains about him watched the bidding of their lord. 
Huge his strength was, but his visage, it was mild and fair to see; 
Ne’er old Norway, heroes’ mother, bore a mightier son than he. 


With her maids sat gentle Swanwhite ’neath a roof of gleaming shields, 
As the rarer lily blossoms ’mid the green herbs of the fields; 

lo and fro their merry words flew lightly through the torch-lit room, 
Like a shuttle deftly skipping through the mazes of the loom. 


And the scalds with nimble fingers o’er the sounding harp-strings swept ; 
Now the music moved in laughter, now with hidden woe it wept, 

For they sang of Time’s beginning, ere the sun the day brought forth,— 
Sang as sing the ocean breezes through the pine-woods of the North, 


Bolder beat the breasts of Norsemen,—when amid the tuneful din 
Open sprang the heavy hall-doors, and a stranger entered in. 
l'all his growth, though low he bended o’er a twisted staff of oak, 
And his stalwart shape was folded in a dun, unseemly cloak. 


Straight the Jarl his voice uplifted: “ Hail to thee, my guest austere! 
Drain with me this cup of welcome; thou shalt share our Yule-tide cheer. 
Thou shalt sit next to my high-seat* e’en though lowly be thy birth, 

For to-night our Lord, the Savior, came a stranger to his earth.” 


Up then rose the gentle Swanwhite, and her eyes with fear grew bright, 
Down her dusky hall she drifted, as a shadow drifts by night. 

“If my lord would hold me worthy,” low she spake, “then grant me leave, 
To abide between the stranger and my lord, this Christmas eve.” 


“Strange, O guest, are women’s council, still their folly is the staff 
Upon which our wisdom leaneth,” and he laughed a burly laugh ; 
Lifted up her lissome body with a husband’s tender pride, 

Kissed her brow, and placed her gently in the high-seat at his side. 





* The high-seat (accent on first syllable), the Icelander Aasceto, was the seat reserved for the master of 
the house. It was always situated in the middle of the north wall, facing south. 
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But the guest stood pale and quivered, where the red flames roofward ros 
And he clenched the brimming goblet in his fingers, fierce and close, 
Then he spake: “ All hail, Jarl Sigurd, mightiest of the Norsemen, hail! 
Ere I name to thee my tidings, I will taste thy flesh and ale.” 


Quoth the merry Jarl with fervor, “Courteous is thy speech and free, 
While thy worn soul thou refreshest, I will sing a song to thee; 

For beneath that dusky garment thou mayst hide a hero’s heart, 

And my hand, though stiff, hath scarcely yet unlearned the singer’s art.” 


Then the arms so tightly folded round his neck the Jarl unclasped, 
And his heart was stirred within him as the silvern strings he grasped, 
But with eyes of meek entreaty, closely to his side she clung, 

While his mighty soul rose upward on the billows of the song. 


For he sang in tones impassioned, of the death of Asir* bright, 
Sang the song of Christ the glorious, who was born a babe to-night, 
How the hosts of heaven victorious joined the anthem of his birth, 
Of the kings the starlight guided from the far lands of the earth. 


And anon with bodeful glamour fraught, the hurrying rhymes sped on, 
As he sang the law of vengeance and the wrath forever gone, 

Of grim gods with murder sated, who had laid the fair earth waste, 
Who had whetted swords of Norsemen, plunged them into Norsemen’s bre 


But he shook a shower of music, rippling from the silver strings, 
And bright visions rose of angels and of fair and shining things, 

As he sang of heaven’s rejoicing at the white Christ’s bloodless reign, 
Glory unto God on highest, peace and good-will unto men! 


But the guest sat dumb and hearkened, staring at the brimming bowl, 
While the lay with mighty wing-beat swept the darkness of his soul. 
For the Christ who worketh wonders as of old, so e’en to-day 

Sent his angel downward gliding on the ladder of the lay. 


As the host his rhyme had ended with a last resounding twang, 

And within the harp’s dumb chamber, murmurous echoes faintly rang; 

Up then sprang the guest, and straightway downward rolled his garment dun— 
There stood Harold, the avenger, Burislav’s undaunted son. 


High he loomed above the feasters in the torch-light dim and weird, 
From his eyes hot tears were streaming, sparkling in his tawny beard ; 
Shining in his sea-blue mantle stood he ’mid that wondering throng, 

And each maiden thought him fairest, and each warrior vowed him strong. 


Swift he bared his blade of battle, flung it quivering on the board, 
“Lo!” he cried, “I came to bid thee baleful greeting with my sword ; 
Thou hast dulled the edge that never shrank from battle’s fiercest test, 
Now I come, as comes a brother, swordless unto brother’s breast. 


“With three hundred men I landed in the gloaming at thy shore, 
Dost thou hear their axes clanking on their shields without thy door? 
But a yearning woke within me my sweet sister’s voice to hear, 

To behold her face and whisper words of warning in her ear. 





* AEsir is the collective name for all the Scandinavian gods. 
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“But I knew not of the new-born king, who holds the earth in sway, 
And whose voice like fragrance blended in the soarings of thy lay. 

This my vengeance now, O brother; foes as friends shall hands unite, 
Teach me, thou, the wondrous tidings, and the law of Christ the white.” 


Touched as by an angel's glory, strangely shone Jarl Sigurd’s face, 


As he locked his foe, his brother, 
And each warrior upward leaping, 


in a brotherly embrace, 
swung his horn with gold bedight: 


“ Hail to Sigurd, hail to Harold, three times hail to Christ the white!” 


FOX-HUNTING IN NEW 





ENGLAND. 


manlike to hunt before hounds an animal of 
such self-possession and such varied cun- 
ning, that it is continually putting its pur 
suers at fault, when it és sportsmanlike to 
hunt in like manner animals who have 
each, speed failing, only a trick apiece— 
the hare depending on its doublings to 
elude the dogs, the deer on running to 
water. The reason for this nice distinction 
lies, perhaps, in that deference to English 
usage which still exists among us. In this 
case it is most senseless, for even if fox 


| hunting in English fashion were practicable 


In New | 

England 

and some 

of the 

northern 

and mid- 

dle states, 

the fox is 

hunted 

with two or three 

hounds, or oftener with 

only one, the hunter going on foot and armed 

vith a shot-gun or rifle, his method being | 

the fox as it runs before the 

The sport is exciting, invigorating 

und manly, and by its votaries is esteemed 

the chief of field sports. The fox is pro- 

verbially the most cunning of beasts, 

often eluding by his tricks the most expert 

unter and the truest hounds. Long walks 

are required, which take one over many 

miles of woods, hills and fields, and this in | 
fall and winter when the air is always pure 
ind bracing. I have noticed that many who 
delight to shoot the hare or the deer before 
the hounds, are accustomed to scoff at this 
sport, which indeed is generally held in 

contempt by those who arrogate to them- | 

selves the title of “true sportsmen.” It is | 
difficult to see wherein it is more unsports- 





to shoot 


hounds. 


| pounds. 
| red, the outsides of the ears and the fronts 


here, it would not be tolerated by our 


farmers, who would never endure the tram- 


pling of their cultivated fields and the de- 
struction of their fences by a score or 
more hard-riding horsemen. But it is not 
practicable, for no horse could possibly fol- 
low the course of the hounds and fox among 
our hills and mountains, where the chase 


| often leads up declivities to be surmounted 


only by the stanchest and most active 
hounds, and through thick forests and al- 
most impassable swamps. 

In New England the hunt is for the red 


| fox and his varieties, the silver and cross 
| foxes, the gray fox of the south and west 


being almost, if not quite, unknown. From 
the tip of his nose to the root of his tail, the 
red fox measures about twenty-eight or 
thirty inches, his tail sixteen to eighteen 
inches including hair, and his height at the 
shoulder thirteen inches. His long fur and 
thick, bushy tail make him look larger and 
heavier than he is. Of several specimens 
which I have weighed, the largest tipped the 
beam at twelve pounds; the least at seven 
The general color is yellowish 


of the legs and feet are black ; the chin and 
usually the tip of the tail, white; and the 
tail darker than the body, most of its hairs 
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being tipped with black. The eyes are near 
together and strongly express, as does the 


whole head, the alert and cunning nature | 


of the animal. 
The cross 
red, is very beautiful. 


fox, much scarcer than 
It is thus described 


“AN HONEST FOX MUST LIVE.” 


by Thompson: “A blackish stripe passing | 


from the neck down the back and another 
crossing it at right angles over the shoulders; 
sides, ferruginous, running into gray on the 
back ; the chin, legs and under parts of the 
body black, with a few hairs tipped with 


white; upper side of the tail, gray; under | 
side and parts of the body adjacent, pale | 
| be by some early riser whose sharp eye dis- 


yellow ; tail tipped with white. The cross 
upon the shoulders is 

not always apparent, 

even in specimens 

which, from the fine- 

ness of the fur, 

are acknowledged 





the | 





| small deer in the summer. 
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to be cross foxes. Size the same 
common fox.” 

The black or silver fox is so rare iy 
England that to see one is the event 
life-time. The variety is as beautiful 
valuable as _ rare. 
entirely of a shining black, except the 
tip of the tail, but oftener of a silvery 
owing to an intermixture of hairs ti 
with white. It has probably always 
uncommon here, for it is said to have 
held in such estimation by the Indi 
this region, that a silver fox skin was « 
in value to forty beaver-skins, and th 
of one was considered a sacred pl 
One often hears of silver foxes 
seen, but, like the big fish so often lost 
anglers, they almost invariably get awa 

Foxes are less rare in settled cou 
and on the borders of civilization, th: 
the wilderness, for, though they find 
fewer enemies, they find more abun 
food in the open fields than in the for 
The common field-mouse is a favorit 
their bill-of-fare; and the farmer’s lamb 
and the goodwife’s geese and turkeys nx 
come amiss therein. ‘These are all m 
easily got than hares or grouse. In just 
to Reynard it must be said, however, that 
when mice are plenty lambs and poultry 
are seldom molested. In times of scarcity, 


Its color is somet 


| he takes kindly to beech-nuts in the f. 


and fills himself with grasshoppers and such 
When these fail, 
—why, what would you? An honest fox 
must live. 

When not running before the hounds, he 
is seldom seen in day-time, except it may 


cerns him in the dim 
dawn, moving in mead- 
Ow or pasture, or pick- 
ing his stealthy way 
across lots to his 
home woods. In 


AFTER A BREAKFAST. 
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these woods he spends his days, sleeping or | 


prowling slyly about in quest of some fool- 
ish hare or grouse. Going into the woods 
without a dog you might pass within a few 
yards of him and never suspect that his 
keen eyes were watching you, or that the 
slight rustle of fallen leaves you heard was 
caused by his departing footsteps, as he stole 
away, with a tree between you and him, 

is doubtful if the fox much resorts to 


| 


seen on her homeward way with a fringe of 
field-mice hanging from her mouth. About 
the entrance to the den may be seen the 


| wings of domestic poultry, wild ducks and 


grouse, and the legs of lambs,—the frag- 
ments of many a vulpine feast. 

It is a curious fact, and one I have never 
seen mentioned in print, that while the 
cubs are dependent on the mother, a hound 
will only follow her for a few minutes. Of 








** GOING 


his burrows except in great stress of weather 
and during the breeding season, or when 
driven to earth by relentless pursuit. For 
the most part, he takes his hours of ease 
curled up on some knoll, rock or stump, 
his dense fur defying northern blasts and 
the “nipping and eager air” of the coldest 
winter might. Shelter from rain or snow- 
storms he undoubtedly will take, for he is 
not overfond of being bedraggled, though 
it is certain he will sometimes take to the 
water and cross a stream without being 
driven to it. 

Reynard goes wooing in February, and 
travels far and wide in search of sweet- 
hearts, toying with every vixen he meets, 
but faithful to none, for his love is more 
fleeting than the tracks he leaves in the 
drifting snow. In April, the vixen hav- 
ing set her house in order by clearing it 
of rubbish, brings forth her young,—from 
three to six or more at a litter. This house 
is sometimes a burrow in sandy soil with 
several entrances ; sometimes a den in the 
rocks, and sometimes, in old woods, a hol- 
low log. 
little pug-nosed cubs begin to play about 
the entrance. The mother hunts faithfully 
to provide them food, and may sometimes be 


INTO THE WOODS WITHOUT 


none 
wi 8 





A Doc.” 


| the existence of this provision for the safety 


In four or five weeks the queer | 


of the young foxes I have had ocular proof, 
confirmed by the statements of persons 
whom I believe. In June, 1868, an old 
vixen was making sad havoc with one of 
my neighbors’ lambs, and an old fox- 
hunter was requested to take the field in 
their defense. He proceeded with his 
hounds (tolerably good ones) to the woods 
where her burrow was known to be, and 
put the dogs out. They soon started her 
and ran her out of the woods, but greatly 
to the surprise of the hunter they returned 
in a few moments, looking as shamefaced 
as whipped curs, with the old fox following 
them. Disgusted with the behavior of his 
own dogs, he sought the assistance of an 
old hound of celebrated qualities, belong- 
ing to a neighbor. She was put out with 
the other dogs, with just the same result. 
The vixen was, at last, shot while she was 
chasing the hounds, who then turned upon 
her, biting and shaking her as is their wont 
when a fox is killed before them ; but my 
friend, the hunter, told me they were as 
sick and distressed as ever dogs were after 
an encounter with a skunk. About the 
last of May, 1875, I witnessed a like inci- 
dent. A stanch old hound of my own 
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A HAPPY 


having accompanied me on a fishing ex- 
cursion, started a fox in a piece of woods 
where a litter of young were known to be. 
Anxious to preserve the litter for sport in 
the fall, I hastened to call in the dog. I 
found him trotting along with lowered tail, 
the vixen leisurely trotting not more than 


five rods in advance, stopping every half | 


minute to bark at him, when he would stop 
till she again went on. 
easily as if he had been nosing for a mouse, 
though under ordinary circumstances it 
would have required a vigorous assertion 
of authority to have taken him off so hot a 
scent. 

If the life of the vixen is spared and she 


is not continually harassed by men or dogs | 


a 


ai 


A 


Aig , 
SAciinson, ——7 


HEAD OF FOX-HOUND, 





I called him in as | 
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FAMILY. 


during the breeding season, she will remain 
in the same locality for years, and rear 
litter after litter there; perhaps not always 
inhabiting the same burrow, but one some- 
where within the same piece of woods or on 
the same hill. If she is much disturbed, or 
if she perceives that her burrow is discovered, 
she speedily removes her young to another 
retreat. The young foxes continue to haunt 
the woods where they were reared for some 
months after they have ceased to require 
the care of their mother, and then disperse. 
The habits above mentioned are common 
to the cross and silver foxes as well as the 
red fox. 

And now for the hunt. From his help- 
less babyhood in leafless April, Reynard has 
come, by the middle of the autumn, to 
months of discretion and to a large and 
increasing capacity for taking care of him- 
self. The weapons are double-barrel shot 
guns of such weight and caliber as may suit 
the individual fancy. A very light gun will 
not do the execution at the long range 
sometimes required, while on the other 
hand, a very heavy one will become burden 
some in the long tramps that may be neces- 
sary; for a man of ordinary strength, an 
8-lb. gun will be found quite heavy enough. 
It should be of a caliber which will proper!) 
chamber its full charge of, at least, BB shot, 
—for I hold that the force of lighter shot 
will be broken by the thick fur of the fox ; 
indeed I would suggest still heavier pellets, 


| say BBB, or even A. 
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our native fox-dogs possess in perfection. 
A hound with a weak voice is a constant 
worry, and one with a discordant voice vexes 
the ear. When the game is started the dog 
should continually give tongue, so that you 
(and the fox as well) may always know just 
where he is. ‘The wrinkled brows and fore- 


Our hounds, not so carefully bred as they 
hould be, cannot be classed in any partic- 
breed. They are more like the old 
xuthern fox-hound than like the modern 
slish ; and for our purpose, are incom- 
rably superior to the latter. They are not 
like him (fleetness here being objec- 
ible, as will be shown), but of great en- 
nce, and unsurpassable scenting powers, 

r they will follow a fox through all his de- 

is windings and endless devices, from 
till dark, through the night and for 
ther day. Our best dogs are well de- 
ed by Shakspere in “ Midsummer Night's 


um :” 


hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
lew'd, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
:-kneed, and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls, 
in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
1 under each.” 
eir colors are blue-mottled, with patches 
black and tan or yellow, with tan eye- 
hes; white, flecked with yellow, termed 
id-time hunters, “* punkin-an’-milk ” ; 











white and black and black 
and tan, with variations and 
dmixtures of all these colors. 
[tis an old saying, “that a 
good horse cannot be of a 


THE 


pocs’ 


DREAM. 


heads, and long pendent ears 
and flews of many of these 
dogs, give them an extremely 
sad and troubled expression 
from which one might sup- 


d color ;” and the color of pose their lives were “ fu’ 
a hound is more a matter of fancy than of | o’ sariousness.” Perhaps (who knows ?) this 
excellence. A loud and melodious voice is | solemn cast of visage comes of much pon- 
a most desirable quality, and this many of | dering on the knavish tricks of the wily fox, 
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and of schemes for circumventing his many | 
Their tails are not at all inclined | 
| where grass and innumerable stumps and 


artifices. 
to be bushy, like those of the English fox- 
hounds of the present day, but are almost 
as slender and clean as the tail 
pointer. 

It is the early morning of one of the per- 
fect days of late October or early November. 
In the soft gray light of the growing day, 
the herbage of the pastures and the after- 
math of the meadows are pearly with frost 
which is thick and white on boards and 
fence-rails. 
by the lightest breeze, and if the day keeps 
the promise of the morning it will be quite 
warm enough for comfortable tramping 
when the sun is fairly up. The hounds, 
called from their straw, come yawning and 
limping forth, stiff from the chase of yester- 
day, but are electrified with new life by the 
sight of the guns. 
sounding bugle-notes that wake the echoes 
for a mile around. Reynard at the wood- 
edge, homeward bound from his mousing 
or poultry stealing, is warned that this is to 
be no holiday for him. Very likely the 


hounds are too eager for the hunt to eat | 


their morning Johnny-cake; if so, let them 
have their way,—they will gobble it raven- 
ously enough to-night, if they have the 
chance. 

And now, away! across the frosty fields 


toward yonder low hill which we dignify | 


with the name of mountain. No song-birds 
now welcome the coming day; almost the 
only sound which breaks the gray serenity 


is the clamor of a flock of crows in the dis- | 


tant woods, announcing their awakening to 
another day of southward journeying, or 
the challenge of a cock in a far-off farm- 
yard. As you hurry across the home past- 
ure, the cows stop chewing the cud, to 
stare curiously at hounds and hunters, and 
then arise, sighing and stretching, from their 
couches on the dry knolls. A flock of sheep 
start from their huddled repose and scurry 
away, halting at a little distance to snort 
and stamp at the rude disturbers of their 
early meditations. Almost the only signs 
of life are these, and the upward crawling 
smoke of kitchen chimneys, where sluggards 
are just making their first preparations for 
breakfast. Yours has been eaten this half 
hour. The old dog plods along, with se- 
rious and business-like air, disdaining and 
repelling all attempts of his younger com- 
panion to beguile him into any unseemly 
gambols; but when you cross the fence 


which bounds the pasture lying along the | 


of the | 


The air is chill but unstirred | 


| a fox here, but which way has he g 


They career about, | 


| monition of his doom. 


foot of the hill, where the rank grass, mixed 
with last year’s growth, is ankle deep, and 


logs afford harbor for colonies of field-m 
you find “there is life in the old dog 
He halts for an instant and snuffs the 
draws toward a tuft of grass and nos 
carefully; his sensitive nostrils dilate ; 
staid and sober tail begins, not to wag, 
to describe circles; the serious lines of 
brow become a frown; he mounts that 


| and snuffs it from end to end and 


again with studious care. There has 


Never fear that the old dog will not tell 


| soon; but by what marvelous faculty 


finds it out, who but a dog can tell? A 
such niceties of his language are a se 
book to us. Now his loud, eager snufi 
has grown to a suppressed challenge, : 
every muscle seems strained to its utn 
tension, as he leaves the log and makes 
few lopes toward the woods, stops for 
instant as if turned to stone, raises his go 
gray muzzle sky-ward, and awakens all the 
woods and hills with his deep sonorous 
voice! That way has Reynard gone, and 
that bugle-note has perhaps given him pre- 
This note has re- 
called the young dog from his wild ranging, 


| and he joins his older and wiser companion, 
| without bringing much aid, however, for, 


catching the scent, he proclaims his dis- 
covery till long after he has overrun it, now 


| and then slightly disconcerting the old 


truth-teller; but the veteran soon learns to 
ignore the youngster and works his way 
steadily toward the wooded edge of the 


| hill, never increasing his speed, nor abating 
| the carefulness of his scenting. 


Now his 
tuneful notes become more frequent. If 


| you have the heart of a fox-hunter, they are 


the sweetest music to your ears in all the 
world. Up the steep side of the hill, he 
takes his way, the young dog following, and 


| both giving tongue from time to time. They 


slowly work the trail to the top of an over- 
hanging ledge and, now, there is a hush, 
but, almost before the echo of their last 
notes has died, forth bursts a wild storm of 
canine music. Reynard is afoot; or, as we 
Yankees say, “ The fox is started,” and 
the reeking scent of his recent footsteps 


| steams hot in the nostrils of his pursuers. 
| The hounds are now out of sight, but you 


hear every note of their jubilant song as 
they describe a small circle beyond the 
ledge, and then go northward along the 
crest of the hill. Their baying grows fainter 
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| fainter as they bear away to the further 
till at last it is almost drowned by the 

le of the brook. 

get with all speed to “ 

the north from 


ant 
gui go 
Now, 

h divides 


the Notch,” 
the south 


for this the fox will pretty surely cross 


he comes back, if back he comes, 
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north end. On this habit of his, of running 
in circles, and in certain run-ways as he goes 
from hill to hill, or from wood to wood, is 
founded our method of hunting him. If he 
“plays” in small circles, encompassing an 
acre or so, as he often will for half an hour 
at a time before a slow dog, you cautiously 


r making a turn or two or three at the | work up to leeward of him and try your 


chances for a shot. 
If he encircles the 
whole hill or crosses 
from hill to hill, 
there are certain 
points, which every 
fox, whether stranger 
or to this particular 
woodland born, 
likely to take in his 
way, but not su7e to 
do Having 
learned these points 
by hearsay or ex 
penence, you take 
your post at the 
nearest or likeliest 
one, and between 
hope and fear await 
your opportunity. 
Such a place is this 
Notch, toward 
which with hasty 
steps and beating 
heart you take your 
way. When the fox 
returns, if he crosses 
to the south hill, he 
will come down that 
depression between 
the ledges which 
you face ; then cross 
the brook and come 
straight in front of 
you, toward the 
wood-road in which 


18 


so. 


CALLING THE DOGS. 
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THE START. 


you stand, or else turn off to the right to 
cross the road and go up that easy slope to 
the south hill, or turn to the left and cross 
on the other hand. Standing midway be- 
tween these points, either is a long gun-shot 
off, but it is the best place to post yourself ; 
so here take breath and steady your nerves. 

How still the woods are! The hounds 
are out of hearing a mile away. No breeze 


sighs through the pines or stirs the fallen 


leaves. The trickle of the brook, the penny 
trumpet of a nut-hatch, the light hammering 
of a downy woodpecker are the only sounds 
the strained ear catches. All about rise the 
gray tree-trunks; overhead, against the 
blue-gray sky is spread their net of branches, 
with here and there a tuft of russet and 
golden and scarlet leaves caught in its 
meshes. 
fading and faded leaves, but bearing still a 
hundred hues; and through them rise tufts 
of green fern, brown stems of infant trees 
and withered plants ; frost-blackened beech- 


blue cohosh, and milk-white ones, crimson- 
stemmed, of the white cohosh; scarlet 


clusters of wild turnip berries; pale asters | 


and slender golden-rod, but all so har- 
moniously blended that no one object stands 
forth conspicuously. So kindly does Nature 
screen her children, that in this pervading 
gray and russet, beast and bird, blossom 
and gaudy leaf may lurk unnoticed, almost 
at your feet. The rising sun begins to glorify 
the tree-tops. And now, a red squirrel startles 
you, rustling noisily through the leaves. He 
scrambles up a tree, and with nervous 
twitches of feet and tail, snickers and 
scolds till you feel almost wicked enough 
to end his clatter with a charge of shot. A 





| comes to 





At your feet on every side lie the | 


| and listen your sharpest. 
drops, spikes of the dull azure berries of the | 
| less and noiseless as death, for if at two 


| stir them ? 
| only a red squirrel scurrying along a fallen 


blue jay has q 
spied you and |‘ 

up- |< 
braid you with | 
his discordant 
voice. A party 
of chickadees draw nigh, 
flitting close about and 
pecking the  lichened 
trunks and branches al- 
most within arm’s length, satisfying curiosity 
and hunger together. 

At last, above the voices of these garrulous 
visitors, your ear discerns the baying of the 
hounds, faint and far away, swelling, dying, 
swelling, but surely drawing nearer. Louder 
rings the “musical confusion of hounds and 
echo in conjunction,” as the dogs break 
over the hill-top. Now, eyes and ears, look 
Bring the butt of 
your gun to your shoulder and be motion- 


gun-shots off Reynard sees even the 
movement of a hand or a turn of the head, 
he will put a tree-trunk between you and 
him, and vanish altogether and “leave you 
there lamenting.” 

Is that the patter of feet in the dry leaves 
or did the sleeping air awake enough to 
Is that the fox? Pshaw! no— 


tree. 
of a partridge ? 
final roll of his performance. 
beating of your own heart. 
hear the unmistakable nervous 
Reynard’s footsteps in the leaves; 


Is that quick, muffled thud the drum 
No, it never reaches the 
It is only the 
But now you 
rustle of 
now 
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pounding with long leaps, now picking his 


way ; 
halts to listen. 
out of the russet leaves, and that 1s he, com- 
ing straight toward you. A gun-shot and a 
half away, he stops on a knoll and turns 
half-way round to listen for the dogs. In 
awful suspense you wonder if he will come 
right on or sheer off and baffle you. Buta 
louder sounding of the charge by his pur- 
suers sends him onward right toward you. 
His face is a study as he gallops leisurely 
along listening and plotting. He picks his 


way for a few yards along the outcropping | 


stones in the bed of the brook, and then 
begins to climb the slope diagonally toward 
you. He is only fifty yards off when you 
raise the muzzle of your gun, drop your 
cheek to the stock, and aim a little forward 
of his nose; your finger presses the trigger 
and while the loud report is rebounding 
from wood to hill, you peer anxiously 
through the hanging smoke to learn 
whether you have cause for joy or mortifi- 
cation. Ah! there he lies, done to death, 
despite his speed and cunning. The old 
dog follows his every footstep to the spot 
where he lies, stops for a breath in a half 
surprise as he 


now unheard for an instant as he | 
A yellow-red spot grows 


on the serene happiness you feel at having 
acquitted yourself so well. If you had 
missed him, it would have been but small 
consolation to think the fox was safe. The 
hounds having had their just dues in mouth- 
ing and shaking, you strip off Reynard’s 
furry coat,—for if English lords may, without 
disgrace, sell the game they kill in their 
battues, surely a humble Yankee fox-hunter 


| may save and sell the pelt of his fox with- 


out incurring the stigma of “ pot-hunter.” 
At least he may bear home the brush with 
skin attached, as a trophy. 

But think not thus early nor with such 
successful issue is every chase to close. 
This was ended before the fox had used any 
other trick for baffling the hounds, but his 
simplest one of running in circles. An hour 
or two later, an old fox finding the dogs still 
holding persistently to all the windings of 
his trail, would have sped away to another 
hill or wood a mile or so off, and would 
have crossed 
newly plowed 
fields, the fresh 
earth leaving 
no tell-tale 
scent; would 








comes upon 
him, then seizes 
him by the back, 
shaking him 
savagely, and 
biting him from 
shoulders to 
hips. Let him 
mouth his fallen 
foe to his heart’s 
content, no mat- 
ter how he rum- 
ples the sleek 
fur, it is his only 
recompense for 
the faithful ser- 
vice he has so 
well performed. 
And now the 
young dog 
comes up and 
claims his re- 
ward, and be 
sure this morn- 
ing’s work will 


go far toward making him as stanch and | 


true as his chase-worn leader. 

The shade of sadness for a moment in- 
dulged over the vigorous life so suddenly 
ended by your shot, is but a passing cloud 


ON THE TRAIW 
have taken to traveled highways, 
where dust and the hoofs of horses 
and the footsteps of men combine to 
obliterate the traces of his passage ; 
or have trod gingerly along many 
lengths of the top rails of a fence 
and then have sprung off at nght 
angles with it to the ground, ten feet away ; 
and then, perhaps, have run through a flock 
of sheep, the strong odor of whose feet blots 
out the scent of his. These artifices quite 
bewilder and baffle the young dog, but only 
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delay the elder who knows of old the tricks 
of foxes. Nothing can be more admirable 
than the manner of his working, as he comes 
to the edge of the plowed field. 
no time in useless 


a little, finds the trail on the other sid; 
follows it to the hill, but more slowly 
for the fox has been gone some time 


He wastes | frost has melted, the moisture is e) 


ing and the 





pottering among the 
fresh-turned furrows, 
but with rapid lopes 
skirts their swarded 
border, till, at a far 
corner, his speed 
slackens as his keen 
nose catches the 
scent again in the 





THE RUN-WAY. 


damp grass; he snuffs at it an instant to 
assure himself, then sounds a loud, melo- 
dious note, and goes on baying at every 
lope till the road is reached. Along this he 
zigzags till he finds where the fox has left it. 
And now comes the puzzling bit of fence. 
The old dog thinks the fox has gone through 
it; he goes through it himself, but finds no 
scent there ; puzzles about rapidly, now try- 
ing this side, now that; at last he bethinks 
himself of the top, to which he clambers and 
there finds the missing trail. But his big 
feet cannot tread the “ giddy footing” of the 
rail as could Reynard’s dainty pads, so down 
he goes and tries on either side for the point 
where the fox left the fence. Ranging up 
and down, too near it, to hit the spot where 
Reynard struck the ground he fails to recover 
the scent, stops—raises his nose and utters 
a long, mournful howl, half vexation, half 
despair. Now he climbs to the top rail 
further on and snuffs it there. “ No taint 
of a fox’s foot is here,” so he reasons, “ and 


he must have jumped from the fence be- | 
tween here and the place where I found it,” | 


and acting on this logical conclusion, he 
circles widely till he has picked up the trail 


once more, and goes merrily on to the sheep- | 


pasture. Here, satisfying himself of the 
character of this trick, he adopts the same 


plan employed at the plowed field, and after ' 


growing cold. 
fox has long 
reached the 
and half enc 
it,and now he 
the voices of 
hounds so far 
and so slowly 1 
ing, has best 
himself on 
mossy cushion 
a knoll for rest 
cogitation. H 
he lies for a 
hour or more, 


, always alert and listening while the d 
draw slowly on, now almost losing the tr 
on .a dry ledge, now catching it in 
moist, propitious hollow, till at last a nearer 
burst warns poor sly-boots that he must 
again up and away. He may circle alx 
or “play,” as we term it, on this hill, t 
you have reached a run-way on it wh« 
you may get a shot; or, when you h 
toiled painfully up the steep western pit 
and have just reached the top, blown, 
leg-weary, but expectant, he will, probal 
utterly disappoint and exasperate you 
leaving this hill and returning to the one 
and you have so lately quitted,—yea, he wil 
even intensify the bitterness of your heart by 
taking in his way, one or two or three points 
where you were standing half an hour ago! 
What is to be done? He may run for hours, 
now, on the hill where he was started, or 
he may be back here again before the hunter 
can have regained that. To hesitate may 
be to lose, may be to gain, the coveted 
shot. One must choose as soon as may be 
and take his chances. If two persons 


ly, 
] 


\ 





are hunting in company, 
one should keep to this hill, 
the other to that, or while 
n the same hill, or in the 
same wood, each to his 
chosen run-way, thus dou- 
bling the chances of a 


oO 


snot. 

\t last the hounds may 
be heard baying continu- 
ously in one place, and by 
this and their peculiar in- 
tonation, one may know 
that the fox, finding his 
tricks unavailing, has run 
to earth, or, as we have 

‘has holed.” Guided 

his retreat by the 

es of the hounds, you find them there, 

turns, baying angrily and impatiently 

tearing away, tooth and nail, the 
tructing roots and earth. If in a sandy 

r loamy bank, the fox may, with pick and 
le, be dug ignominiously forth, but 
savors strongly of pot-hunting. If he 


has taken sanctuary in a rocky den, where 
pick and spade avail not, there is nothing 
for it but to call the dogs off and try for 
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another fox, to-day, or for this one to- 
morrow, when he shall have come forth 
again. This is the manlier part, in either 
case, for Reynard has fairly baffled you, has 
run his course and reached his goal in 
safety. 

Sometimes an old fox, when he hears the 
first note of the hounds on the trail he 
made when he was mousing under the 
paling stars, will arise from his bed, and 


TWO. 
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make off at once over dry ledges, plowed 
fields and sheep-pastures, leaving for the 
dogs nothing but a cold, puzzling scent, 
which, growing fainter as the day advances 
and the moisture exhales, they are obliged, 
unwillingly, to abandon at last, after hours 
of slow and painstaking work. A wise old 
hound will often, in such cases, give over 
trying to work up the uncertain trail, and 
guessing at the direction the fox has taken, 
push on, running mute, at the top of his 


sS ee _— 


“SAAR 





speed, to the likeliest piece of woodland, a 
mile away perhaps, and there with loud 
rejoicings pick up the trail. When after a 
whole day’s chase, during which hope 
disappointment have often and rapidly 
ceeded each other in the hunter’s br 
having followed the fox with untiring ; 
through all the crooks and turns of hj 
devious course, and unraveled with faul 
nose and the sagacity born of thought 
experience his every trick,—the good « 
bring him at the last moment of the gk 
ing within range, and by the shot, t 
darkling, Reynard is tumbled dead an 
the brown leaves, great is the exultatio: 
hunter and hound, and great the happi- 
ness that fills their hearts. After tra: 
ing since early morning over miles of the 
likeliest “ starting-places” without finding 
any trail, but cold and scentless ones mace 
in the early night, and so old that the dogs 
cannot work them out, as the hunter takes 
his way in the afternoon through some 
piece of woodland, his hounds, as discour- 
aged as he, with drooping tails and 
creased sorrow in their sad faces, plodding, 
dejected at heel, or ranging languidly,—it is 
a happy surprise to have them halt, and 
with raised muzzles and half-closed eyes, 
snuff the air, then draw slowly up wil 
with elevated noses, till they are lost to 
sight behind gray trunks and mossy logs 
and withered brakes, and then, with 
crashing flourish of trumpets, announce that 
at last a fox has been found, traced to his 
lair by a breeze-borne aroma so subtle that 
the sense which detects it is a constant ma! 
vel. <A fox started so late in the day seems 
loth to leave his wood, and is apt to play 
there till a shot gives hunter and hounds 
their reward. 
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BEARING HOME 


When one sees in the snow the intricate | 
windings and crossings and recrossings of 
the trail of a mousing fox, he can but won- 
der how any dog by his nose alone can un- 
tangle such a knotted thread till it shall 
lead him to the place where the fox has | 
laid up for the day; yet this a good hound 
will unerringly do, if the scent has not be- 
come too cold. To see him do this and to 
follow all his careful, sagacious work, are in 
no wise the least of the pleasures of this 
sport. 

It is a favorite season for fox-hunting 
when the first snows have fallen, for though 
the walking is not so good, and hounds are 
often much inclined to follow the track by 
sight as well as by smell, the tell-tale foot- 
prints show pretty plainly which way the 
fox has gone, how long he has been gone, 
and whether it is worth your while to allow 
the dogs to follow his trail; and you are 
enabled to help the hounds in puzzling 
places, though a dog of wisdom and expe- 
rence seldom needs help, except for the 

VoL. XV.—20. 
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THE BRUSH 


saving of time. A calm day is always best, 
and if warm enough for the snow to pack 
without being at all “ sposhy,” so much the 
better. Though it is difficult to “ start” a 
fox during a heavy snow-fall, if you do start 
him, he is pretty certain to “ play” beauti- 
fully, seeming to reckon much on the oblit- 
eration of his track by the falling snow. 
At such times he will often circle an hour 
in the compass of two or three acres. Glare 
ice holds scent scarcely more than water. 
This, no one knows better than the fox, and 
you may be sure he will now profit by this 
knowledge if naked ice can be found. He 
will also run in the paths of the hare, pick 
his way carefully along rocky ridges, swept 
bare of snow by the wind, leaving no visi- 
ble trace of his passage, and, at times, take 
to traveled highways. If the snow is deep 
and light so that he sinks into it, he will 
soon, through fatigue or fear of being 
caught, take refuge in den or burrow. If 
the snow has a crust which bears him, but 
through which the heavier hounds break 
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DOGS BREAKING 


at every step, he laughs them to scorn as 


he trips leisurely along at a tantalizingly | 
Hunting in | 


short distance before them. 
such seasons is weary work, and more de- 
sirable, then, is the solace of book and pipe 
by the cozy fireside, where the hounds lie 
sleeping and dreaming of glorious days of 
sport, already past or soon to come. 

In winter as in autumn, the sport is in- 
vigorating and exciting, and Nature has, 
now as ever, her endless beauties and secrets 
for him who hath eyes to behold them. 
To such, they are manifold in all seasons 
and he is feasted full, whether from the 
bald hill-top he looks forth over a wide 
expanse of gorgeous woods and _ fields, 
still green under October skies, or sees 
them brown and sere through the dim 
November haze, or spread white and far 
with December snows. The truest sports- 
man is not a mere skillful butcher, who is 
quite unsatisfied if he returns from the chase 
without blood upon his garments, but he 
who bears home from field and forest 


THROUGH 


THE CRUST. 


| something better than game and peltry ai 
the triumph of a slayer, and who counts 
the day not lost nor ill spent though he can 


show no trophy of his skill. The beautiful 
things seen, the ways of beasts and _ birds 
noted, are what he treasures far longer 
than the number of successful shots. 
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ix his latest work,t Dr. Schliemann, the 
excavator of Hissarlik and the author of the 
well-known book, “ Troy and its Remains,” 
gives us an account of further excavations 
made. by him, with a large 
force of laborers, at Tiryns 
and Mycenze in Argolis, 
from August, 1876,to March 
of the next year. ‘The text 
is in the form of letters or a 
diary, written from time to 
time on the spot, and min- 
gling descriptions of his 
work and his discoveries as 
made with the inferences 
and theories which they sug- 
gested or confirmed in his own mind. These, 
however, have been revised for publication 


Se 
— > = 


aap; | 


| 
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after the searches were finished, and some 
effort has been made, though imperfectly, to 


* For convenience, the plates are here numbered 
as in Dr. Schliemann’s volume. 


AT MYCENA., 
bring the running comments on the objects 
found into harmony with his later views. 
The result is at times more amusing than in- 
structive; and as a whole, the book is as 
destitute of scientific method as it is of literary 
form. Indeed, Dr. Schliemann is himself, 
though unconsciously, one of the most curi- 
ous relics of the mythical world which he ex- 
hibits. He lives in a critical age, but is not 
| of it. Though master of many languages, he 
| has never learned the word doubt. Having 
been possessed from childhood by an un- 
| questioning faith in Homer, as an historical 
authority, he went to the ‘Troad in 1871, 
and dug into the hill of Hissarlik, with an 
enthusiastic hope of finding there traces of a 
civilization which was destroyed when gods 
and men united to punish a prince (who had 
been the arbiter of the prize of beauty 
among three great goddesses of heaven), for 
stealing the daughter of Olympian Zeus. 
Scholars in vain pointed out to him that, if 








No. 18. WALLS OF THE SECOND PERIOD, 


| there ever was a ‘Troy outside of the fancy of 
the bards, it must be sought where the bards 
| placed it; and not where the local pride 
| and superstition of the people of New Ilion, 
in defiance of them, had claimed its site. 
But Dr. Schliemann, with Homer for his 
events and heroes, and with “ tradition” for 
| his geography, went resolutely to work ; and 
| his earnestness found a rich reward. He 
discovered more than he had dared to 
dream of. Destitute of the critical faculty ; 
intolerant of doubt, more even in himself 
than in others; not enduring to hold his 
judgment in suspense,—for every new dis- 
covery his mind finds a place in some pre- 
t *‘ Mycenz : a Narrative of Researches and Discov- 
eries at Mycenz and Tiryns.”” By Dr. Henry Schlie- 
mann, citizen of the United States of America, author 
of “ Troy andits Remains,” etc. With a preface by 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. With plans, 
views and cuts, representing more than 700 types of 
the objects found, etc. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 
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conceived theory, or at once frames a new 
and more marvelous one to fit and hold it. 
His report of facts is shaped and colored 
throughout by his imaginative convictions ; 


and his readers find themselves taken out of | ns, 
| ped of the inferences and beliefs with which 


the world of history and chronology into a 


realm of wonders, hardly nearer to experi- | 


ence than the fairy-land of Spenser, the 
spiritual battle-plain of Milton’s angels, or 
the misty field of Tennyson’s Lyonnesse. 
He found the walls which Apollo and 
Poseidon built ; he found the streets through 
which the pious son of Aphrodite bore his 


| 


| or even to agree upon any. 


old father from their burning home; he | 


found the Sczean gate, at which the sons of 


| cherished views, his enthusiasm 


the gods sat wondering at the beauty of | 


TERRA COTTA VASE. ( 3M.) 
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Helen, as a theme worthy of a world in | 


arms; he found the royal treasure of King 
Priam, the diadems and jewels which. had 
been the ornaments of beauty and the pride 


of power, in the days when the sons of God | 
and the daughters of men were in daily and | 


intimate association. 

The critical world, while it could not ac- 
cept Dr. Schliemann’s interpretation of these 
discoveries, was startled and puzzled by the 


wonderful facts which he had brought to | 
| ness. As the discoveries are among the most 


* The numbers within the we seep refer to 


the depth in meters at which the object was found. 
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| proved to be in substance correct. 


ss 


light. The doubt which some strove to 
throw on his good faith was speedily dis. 
pelled ; the objects which he described are 
certainly in existence, and were found at 
Hissarlik ; and his descriptions, when strip- 


his fancy had mingled and wrapped them, 
Nay, 
more, even those who quarreled most bit- 
terly with his explanations failed to furnish 
an equally interesting theory of their own, 
Meanwhile, 
Dr. Schliemann himself, regarding the resur- 
rection of Troy as a demonstration of his 
rekindled 
for Homeric research, sought other fields 
for similar exploits. “For my 
part,” he says, “I have always 
firmly believed in the Trojan war ; 
my full faith in Homer and in the 
tradition has never been 
by modern criticism, and to this 
faith of mine I am indebted for the 
discovery of ‘Troy and its treasure” 
(page 334). He has spent seven 
months of severe personal labor, 
and has made an immense outlay 
of money, in excavating the an 
cient city of Mycenz, the royal 
seat of the Homeric Agamemnon ; 
and has met here with a success 
far greater even than at Hissarlik. 
Under these circumstances, th 
most skeptical reader may reason- 
ably be asked to sympathize with 
the enthusiasm of the writer, to 
admire the courage and _perse 
verance with which he has carried 
out his plans, and to thank him for 
the great contributions which he 
has made to our means of knowing 
the past. Perhaps, indeed, the 
best way to enjoy his book, at 
least on a first reading, is to lay 
aside all critical weapons, accept 
the guidance of the author, enter into his 
credulous spirit, and live awhile with him in 
the heroic age. 

The book has charms enough of its own 
in spite of the defects we have noted. It 
contains hundreds of illustrations, which are 
not only complete and seemingly accurate 


shake n 


| representations of the objects found, but are 


so interesting in themselves and so admirably 
executed as to place it far above nearly all 
others of its class in beauty and attractive- 


curious ever reached by archeological re- 
search and are sure to be for many years the 
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center of a discussion in- 
volving some important 
questions in the history of 
civilization, the work will 
be eagerly read, not only 
by the general reader, to 
whom it is addressed, but 
especially by the classical 
scholar.the historical critic, 
and the antiquarian expert, 
each of whom will find 
matter for prolonged study 
in the well-attested facts 
here presented, however 
little he may value the 
interpretations of the ex- 
The business of 
to 
of 


plorer. 
this article is merely 
call attention to some 
the most remarkable of 
these facts, apart from all 
attempts to explain them. 
The architectural re- 
mains at Mycenz, the 
Cyclopean walls, the gate of lions, and the | 
subterranean treasuries, have been objects 
of wonder to at least seventy generations of 
men. The Greeks of history knew no more 
of their origin than we. Mycenz has no 
history. That eighty of its men were found in | 
the Greek army at Thermopyle, B. c. 480, and 
retreated when Leonidas and his Spartans 
chose to remain and die; that four hundred 
men of Mycenz and Tiryns followed Pau- 
sanias the next year to Plataza; and that 
eleven years afterward, both cities were 
utterly destroyed by the Argives,—these are 
the only facts concerning Mycenz for which 
there is any historical evidence. But in 
classic legend and poetry it occupies an 
important place. ‘The Homeric songs repre- 
sent it as a rich, well-built city, “ with broad 


No. 83. 


A GOBLET OF TERRA COTTA. (3 M.) SIZE 5:8 





ABOUT 


streets ;” the seat of a powerful dynasty of 
heroes; and the popular mythology made 
them the actors and sufferers in a series of 
tragic events, which have been impressed on 
the world’s imagination and memory forever 
by the genius of A%schylus and Euripides. 
How far were these myths the growth of a 
germ of fact preserved by a national tra- 
dition? How far were they the product of 
credulous and imaginative minds, striving to 
account for the great walls and works of 
earlier days? These are questions the dis- 
cussion of which is closely linked with whole 
systems of thought, and will be fully set at 
rest only with the settlement of far more 
momentous controversies. 

The scene of the principal excavations is 
the acropolis of Mycenz. ‘This has often been 
described by travelers; and students who 
wish to examine and judge Dr. Schliemann’s 
discoveries in detail must be referred to the 
admirable plans of his engineers, appended 
to this book ; and to the minute accounts of 
the topography given by Gell and Curtius in 
their well-known works. ‘The massive “ Cyclo- 
pean” walls which surround this acropolis, 


| the great “ gate of the lions” which forms its 


. 80. PAINTED VASE. 


SHIELDS REDDISH. 


GROUND YELLOW, LINES BLACK, 
(2M.) ACTUAL size, 


main entrance, and the huge subterranean 
chambers or treasuries, have hitherto been 
the chief wonders of the place. To what 
was already known of these, however, our 


| author adds little ; except that he has cleared 


out the gate of the lions to its base, removing 
amass of débris which has obstructed it for 
many centuries, and has “ brought to light its 
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enormous threshold,” a hard block of dreccia 
fifteen feet long and eight feet broad. It has 


commonly been believed, on the testimony | 


of travelers, that this threshold has been be- 
fore cleared and examined in modern times. 


No. 114. (6 M.) 


No, 118. 


NO. I14—T19. 


So high an authority as C. O. Miiller says: 
“ The gate-way of Mycene, cleared away in 
1842, is five paces in breadth, and proportion- 
ately long ; there are wheel-tracks within the 
smooth slabs of the floor” (“Ancient Art,” 
page 21). But Dr. Schliemann found it cov- 
ered by vast accumulations of ddris; and 
having removed them bya month’s labor with 
a large force of men, declares that “ the ruts 
caused by the chariot-wheels, of which all 
guide-books speak, exist only in the imagina- 
tion of enthusiastic travelers, but not in 
reality” (page 122). He may then be justified 
in adding: “The threshold having been 
deeply buried in the ddris for ages, and at 
all events since the capture of the acropolis 
by the Argives (468 B. c.), no mortal eye 
can have seen it for more than 2.300 years.” 

Let us then enter the acropolis with our 
guide. For seven months he has labored 
with more than one hundred men to disclose 
its secrets. ‘The surface is covered, to an 
average depth of three feet, with “a layer of 
débris of the Hellenic time,” of which he 
gives us but scanty information. It contains 
“numerous terra cotta figures and fluted 
vases,” and an indefinite number of “ bronze 
medals,” all of which he refers to the third 
and fourth centuries before Christ ; and, paus- 
ing only to insist that these must be relics of a 
community which flourished here during the 


Macedonian period, and that Diodorus js 
therefore wrong in asserting that Mycene 
remained uninhabited from its destruction by 


| the Argives to his own time, he dismisses 
this “ comparatively modern Hellenic city,” 


No. 116. (4™ 


(s¢ M.) 


TERRA COTTA FIGURES OF ANIMALS. 


and goes deeper in search of the Homeri 
age. His contempt for anything so new 
that it has been buried only twenty centuries 
is too great to award these things a page of 
description or a single cut. We may still 
hope, though not with assurance, that these 
precious remains will yet come into the 
hands of some less ambitious, but more 
careful, investigator, and will be found to 
have been preserved, with such a complete 





NO. 210 a. BENCH OF THE AGORA. 


record of their situs and condition, as will 
lead to fuller explanations of their ongin. 


But the next ten feet, on the average, of 
this mass of ruin is a stratum which awakens 














Dr. Schliemann’s attention ; for it is rich in 
wrecks which appear to date from the 
classical Greek period, before the Argive 
conquest. The best preserved of these are 
the painted vases of terra cotta, much like | 
those which have been found in 
the tombs of Rhodes and Cyprus. 
Nos. 25 and 8o are specimens of 
them, and No. 83 is a terra cotta 
voblet—all found in the acropolis, 
at a depth of nearly ten feet below 
the surface. 

\mong the objects found here, 
however, which seem to 
have impressed the discoverer 
most deeply are certain images. 
On August 19, 1876, he writes: 
“Since the 7th inst. I have been 
able to gather here more than 200 
terra cotta idols of Hera, more or 
less broken, in the form of a 
woman or in that of a cow. 
Most of the former have orna- 
ments painted in bright red on 
1 dead ground of light red, two 
breasts in relief, below which pro- 
trudes on each side a long horn, 
so that both horns together form 
a half-circle; and, as I have said 
regarding the idols in Tiryns, they 





those 


must be either intended to represent cow- | 


horns, or the symbolic horns of the crescent 
moon, or both at once” (page 72). Elsewhere 
he speaks particularly of No. 118 as an in- 
stance of “ very archaic cow-idols with painted 
red and black ornamentations” (page 105). 
rhe reader will doubtless be much puz- 
‘led to understand how the liveliest fancy 
could find anything like a cow in any of 
these images. The uninitiated observer, who 
should find upon a mutilated female figure, 
stumps, Opposite the breasts, would think of 
ums, as more likely to be found there than 
horns, even in an idol; and in studying 
the series of small figures, he might imag- 
ine to himself a leopard, a cat, a deer, 
a sheep, a dog and a pig, as the several 
originals before the rude artist’s mind ; but 
who would think of a cow? The problem 
is solved, however, by a study, not of the 
objects, but of the mind of the observer. 
The word dodpis, ox-eyed, is the constant 
epithet in Homer of the goddess Hera ; just 
as glauk6pis, she of the dazzling eyes, is the 
epithet of Athene. Misled by a fanciful 
suggestion of Mr. Gladstone, as to the origin 
of the word dodpis, Dr. Schliemann some 
years ago built up a whole theory of mythol- 
ogy upon it. Finding that g/awkdpis might 
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gir 


be explained as made up of the words g/aux 
an owl, and dfs, the eye, look or face, he 
compared the two words, and finding a bird 
in one and an animal in the other, he con- 
cluded that all readers of Homer for thou- 





SEPULCHER lil. 


NO. 239. PLATE OF GOLD. 


sands of years had mistaken his meaning ; 
the former word must mean cow-headed, 
the latter ew/-headed. Accordingly, every 
object found at Hissarlik, which appears to 
have eyes and mouth, assumed, to his mind, 
the form of an owl’s head; and became an 
idol of the owl-headed Athene, the patron 
goddess of Ilium. Other observers, failing 
to discover the semblance of the bird, can 
see in these objects only rude representations 
of the human face. But the doubts of other 
men only confirm Dr. Schliemann’s convic- 
tions; and as Hera Bodfis was the guardian 
deity of Mycenz and Tiryns, all readers of 
his book on Troy confidently expected that, 
whatever else he might find or fail to find in 
these cities, cow-headed idols would prove 
to be abundant. He found many hundreds 
of them; nearly all as exactly like cows as 
those picturéd above. In short, both his 
cow-headed Hera and his owl-headed Ath- 
ene seem to belong to the class described by 
Bacon as idols of the den. 

Under the strata already mentioned were 
made the great discoveries which crown 
Dr. Schliemann’s work. ‘The extreme west- 
ern part of the acropolis, south of the lions’ 
gate, forms an inclosure, of about two- 
thirds of an acre, with a massive Cyclopean 
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wall around it. It is an irregular quad- | long and nearly forty wide, and massive jn 
rangle; the northern part, behind the great | structure, but without windows. The inte. 
gate, contains mighty substructures, sup- | rior was filled mainly with yellow wood. 
porting water-conduits, and a house which | ashes, leaving little doubt that these walls 
seems to share the fabulous antiquity of the | were the foundations on which formerly stood 
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NO. 140. THE SECOND TOMB-STONE, FOUND ABOVE THE SEPULCHERS IN THE ACROPOLIS. 
OF THE ACTUAL SIZE. 


(4 M.) ABOUT ONE-TWELFTH 


outer walls themselves. ‘The south corner | the wooden palace of the rulers of Mycenz 
contains the walls of a much larger house, | The middle of the inclosure was occupied 
which seems to have been full sixty feet | by a curious double circle of large stone 
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NO, 243. PLATE OF GOLD: A BUTT ERFLY. SEPULCHER 


slabs, leaning inward ; the two rows joined by 
cross slabs at the top, forming a bench (No. 
210@.) This seems, in all probability,to have 
been the agora of the Mycenzans. Professor | 
Paley, a high authority on such a 
question, is cited by Dr. Schlie- 
mann as unhesitatingly identifying 
it with the agora referred to by 
Euripides in his Electra. “The 
assembled people sat in a circle, 
and the orator stood in the center, 
as we see in Homer and in Sopho- 
cles;* and just in the center of 
this inclosure at Mycenz I found 
arock forming a slight elevation, 
which might well have served as 
the platform (béma) from which 
the speakers addressed those sitting 
on the circular bench” (pages 125, 
126). The general purpose of this 
remarkable structure, at least, can- 
not be mistaken. It is the best 
concrete illustration ever yet dis- 
covered of the numerous passages 
in the early Greek poets which 
refer to the organization of society 

the prehistoric days. ‘That the 
Greeks of these times bestowed 
such vast labor in preparing a beau- 
tiful and permanent place for their public 
assembly, on the most conspicuous and hon- 
orable site in their city, and making it so 


*Oed. Tyr. v. 161. “ Artemis who sits on the 
agora’s glorious circular seat.” 
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solid that it has endured througi 
the decay and ruin of uncounted 
centuries, confirms all that Homer 
teaches us concerning these assem 
blies as the center of public life, 
the place and the means for the 
exercise of their sway by the rulers 
of men. Out of the agora and its 
customs grew by natural develop 
ment the fierce democracy of 
Athens. 

Within this venerable circle were 
found covered three sculptured 
slabs, each marking the exact site 
of a large tomb, excavated in the 
solid rock, to a depth of from 
twenty to thirty feet below it. Dr. 
Schliemann remarks upbdn these 
slabs: “ On carefully examining the 
sculpture of the tomb-stones, | 
find such a marvelous accuracy 
and symmetry in all the spiral 
ornamentation, that I feel almost 
tempted to think such work can 
only have been produced by a 
school of sculptors which had worked for ages 
in a similar style. On the other hand, the 
men and the animals are made as rudely and 
in as puerile a manner as if they were the 


Ill, 


No. 246. A PLATE OF GOLD, SEPULCHER Ill. 

primitive artists’ first essay to represent 
living beings. But still there is a great re 
semblance between the bodies of the ani 
mals and those of the two lions on the 


gate; there is the same style of art, and 
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much of the coarseness in the animals on 
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ally, with a vast treasure of the most precious 


the tomb-stones may be due to the inferiority | objects around it or upon the funeral pyre, 
of the calcareous stone: probably the prim- | Most of these objects are of pure gold; 


NOS. 253, 254, 255 


SEPULCHER Ill, 
itive sculptor who chiseled them would 
have produced something better if he had 
had to work on the beautiful hard dreccia of 
which the sculpture above the lions’ gate 
consists. I have therefore not the slightest 
objection to admit that the sculptured se- 
pulchral slabs may be of nearly the same 
epoch as the lions over the gate” (page 85). 
Many fragments of tomb-stones, carved in a 
similar style, were also found; every one of 
which will be studied with intense interest 
as illustrating an early stage in the history 
of art, hitherto unexplored. Another tomb, 


NO. 272. A FLYING GRIFFIN OF GOLD. SEPULCHER III, 


similar in its elaborate construction to the 
others, but marked by no stone above it, 
was found within the agora; and yet an- 
other, just south of the agora, between it and 
the walls of the palace. Each of the first 
three tombs had contained three human 
bodies ; the fourth had five, and the fifth 
one. The bodies had been laid each upon 
a funeral pyre, built on a bed of gravel, 
and then burned; but none were entirely 
consumed, and one of those in the first 
tomb was so well preserved that its shriv- 
eled form, hardened by the skillful appli- 
cation of alcohol and gum, will be exhibited 
in the Archeological Museum of Athens. 
Naturally enough, “the news that the tole- 
rably well preserved body of a man of the 
mythical heroic age had been found, covered 
with golden ornaments, spread like wild-fire 
through the Argolis, and people came by 
thousands from Argos, Nauplia and the vil- 
lages to see the wonder ” (page 297). 

Each of the bodies had been buried roy- 
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PERFORATED ORNAMENTS OF GOLD, WITH ENGRAVINGS IN INTAGLIO. 


ACTUAL SIZE. 


others cf silver; many are elaborate 
beautiful works of primitive art; and they 
form a collection which Dr. Schlieman;). in 
tendering them to the king of Greece, as a 
gift to the nation, was justified in declaring 
unparalleled in the world. They have yet to 
be examined by the men who are competent 
to assign to each its true place in the history 
of art; and they are likely to afford a long 
and important chapter in that history, if, as 
we may reasonably suspect, these tombs 
were the burial-places of successive genera- 
tions of some rich and powerful dynasty, 
during an age prior to all our 
records. Dr. Schliemann, indeed. 
assuming the historical character of 
the Odyssey and of Aéschylus, be- 
lieves that these are the sepulchers 
of Agamemnon and his companions, 
who were murdered by A®gisthus and 
Clytemnestra on his return from 
Troy; and assuming that they are 
all, therefore, of the same date, makes 
no inquiry into the comparative de- 
velopment of the arts, as indicated by the 
works found in each several tomb. Yet 
even a casual glance at the engravings of 
these works suggests a marked difference in 
the character of the deposits, and a suspicion 
that the treasures in the second, fifth, third, 
first, and fourth tombs may prove to repre- 
sent a progressive and rapid development 
of the arts, nearly in the order named. But 
for the purposes of this 
paper we can only select 
a few of the most char- 
acteristic of these objects, 
as shown by Dr Schlie- 
mann’s cuts, to illustrate 
the importance of his dis 
coveries, 

In the third sepulche: 
were found scattered be 
low, above and around 
the bodies, a great number 
of “large, thick, round 
plates of gold, with a very 


NO. 273. GOLDEN 
ORNAMENT. 
SEPULCHER IIL, 
ACTUAL SIZE, 
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mentation into it. No. 239 contains broad 
round waving bands, much resembling those 
in the fourth sculptured tomb-stone. * * 
* * * No. 246 has a most curious pat- 
tern, which shows within a broad circular 


No. 336. A BRACELET OF GOLD. SEPULCHER IV. 


border six spirals, all very cleverly finished 
off, each of them surrounding seven con- 
secutive circles, and all united around an 


ornament likewise of seven consecutive cir- | 
cles, which the artist seems to have vainly | 
tried to unite at the upper part” (page | 
165, etc). Some of these plates, in the form | 


of leaves, are supposed by Dr. Schlie- | 
mann to be miniature copies of shields, | 
and he supports this view ingeniously by 

references to several passages of Homer 

(page 173). 

In the same tomb were a great variety of 
smaller personal ornaments, among which | 
the intaglio engravings on gold are perhaps 
the most curious (Nos. 253-5). In the first of 
these rude but spirited works, Dr. Schliemann 
finds Hercules killing the Nemean lion; in | 
the second, Achilles giving Hector his death- | 
blow. Ofthe third, he says: “ Mr. Achilles | 
Pestolaccas calls my attention to the fact | 
that this lion in style perfectly resembles the 
fore-part of the lion which we see in the 
gold staters of Sardis in Lydia, which 
Borrel attributes to Croesus (560 B.C.).” The 
beginnings of plastic art are represented by 
a number of small golden images, rude fig- 
ures of real or fabulous animals, and some- 
times of the human form (Nos. 272 and 273). 
All these works forcibly suggest to the reader 
the influence of Asia in early Greek art. They 
connect themselves in the mind much more 
readily with Assyria or even with Egypt, 
than with the historic art of Athens. Of 
the note of Greek sculpture,—a keen, accu- 
rate sense of all that is inspiring and beau- 
tiful in the ideal human form,—there is not a 


—— 


suggestion in these figures; nor, indeed, in 
any of the treasures of Mycene. The 
bodies in this tomb wore diadems of gold, 
in repoussé work, the splendor and delicacy 
of which would do credit to a modern gold- 
smith. The largest 
of them is represent 
ed in No. i Che 
crown was bound 
round the head so 
that its broadest part 
was just in the mid- 
dle of the forehead, 
and of course, the 
leaves were standing 
upright around the 
upper part of th 
head. 

The fourth sepul 
cher was especially 
rich in personal orna- 
ments, not less thai 
670 ornamented pieces of gold plate being 


ACTUAL SIZE. 


| enumerated which were found there, from 
| button-like disks as small as shirt-studs, to 


the size of a double eagle. But its richest 
prize in this class seems to have been “ the 
very heavy, massive, golden bracelet,” as 
Dr. Schliemann calls it, which is figured 
above. The artist asserts that the bracclet 
is of the same size with his engraving ; but 
our author, who in this, as in several other 
instances, seems to have been dazzled into 


NO. 341. A GOLDEN WINE-FLAGON (oivoxén). SEPULCHER ! 
SIZE 7: 10. 
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a 
inaccuracy by the splendid results of his en- 
terprise, declares that “it is so enormously 
large that it would fit on the loins of an 
ordinary man” (page 227). 

It is characteristic of the fourth sepulcher 
that it is richer in vessels of precious 
material and workmanship than any other. 
Nine of these are of gold, each wholly un- 


like the others in form and in ornaments. | 


We select from the engravings of these the 


«golden wine-flagon” here presented, “ a | 


beautiful a@nochoé, with a large handle, 


ind decorated in repoussé work, with three 
parallel horizontal rows of spirals, united 
with each other and forming an interwoven 
ynamentation which fills the whole body 
if the flagon with a net-work ” (page 232). 

‘ But the most remarkable of the vessels 
leposited in this sepulcher is an enormous 


edges, are ornamented. Here also may be 
seen the heads of the golden pins with 
which the handles are attached to the 
rim and body” (page 235). This tomb 
also contained several large copper vessels 
of very varied shapes, less splendid, but 
of no less scientific interest than those of 
gold. Among them is the entire upper 
part of a tripod, somewhat like that often 
represented in later times as an attribute of 
Apollo. “It deserves particular attention,” 
as Dr. Schliemann justly says, “that there 
is no soldering in any one of the large copper 
vessels found in this or any other of the 
Mycenzan tombs; these large vessels con- 
sist merely of copper plates, solidly joined 
together with innumerable small pins. All 
the handles are likewise attached with 
broad-headed nails” (page 215). 


). 344. A LARGE MASSIVE GOLD GOBLET WITH TWO HANDLES (Sérag GugucuTeAAov) WEIGHING 4 LBS., TROY. 


SEPULCHER IV. 


massive golden goblet with two handles, 
weighing four pounds Troy. It is one of 
the most splendid jewels of the Mycenzan 
treasures; but, unfortunately, it has been 
crumpled up by the ponderous weight of 
the stones and dééris, and its body has been 
compressed upon the foot, so that the 
spectator cannot fully realize from the en- 
graving the magnificence of this royal cup. 
* * * The body of this costly goblet is en- 
circled by a row of fourteen splendid rosettes, 
between an upper band of three lines and a 
lower one of two; the foot by a band of 





large protruding globular points. Not only 


the flat sides of the handles, but even their | 


HALF SIZE. 


Of no less interest is a “ cow’s head ” of 
silver, with long horns of gold. “It has a 
splendidly ornamented golden sun, of two 
and one-fifth inches in diameter, on its fore 
head ; in the-middle of the head is a round 
hole which may have served for flowers. 
I here remind the reader that the Egyptian 
Apis is represented with a sun between its 
horns. * * * ‘There can be no doubt 
that this cow-head was intended to repre- 
sent the goddess Hera, the patron deity of 
Mycenz ” (page 218). 

This remarkable object is certainly a 
figure of the head of a horned animal of 
the ox kind, and seems to be by far the 
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NO. 327. 


most successful attempt to represent a living 
thing yet discovered at Mycenz. But 
when Dr. Schliemann introduces an infer- 
ence with the words, “ There can be no 
doubt,” we may commonly expect some- 
thing extremely difficult to believe; and 
hardly any assertion concerning this head 
could be less free from doubt in other minds 


THE COW’S HEAD OF SILVER, WITH HORNS OF GOLD. 


| 


SEPULCHER IV. SIZE 7:20, ABOUT 


than that it has any connection with the 
worship of Hera. His suggestion of Apis, 
the sacred bull of the Egyptians, which he 
makes only to forget before writing the 


| next paragraph, is far more probable. 


The horn, as a symbol of strength an 
dignity, was familiar throughout the ancient 
world; and the horns are made the chiel 





474. MASSIVE GOLDEN MASK OF THE BODY AT THE SOUTH END OF THE FIRST SEPULCHER. 


nd characteristic feature of this head, not 
less by their form and size than by the more 
precious substance of which they are made. 
It will be remembered that when Telema- 
chus promised to sacrifice a yearling to 


Athene, he vowed first to surround the 
horns with gold ;* that when Nestor made 
his sacrifice to her, he sent for a goldsmith 
to gild its horns, “ that the goddess might 
see the ornament, and be glad ;”¢ and that a 
bullock or heifer with gilded horns was re- 
garded by the Romans as well as the Greeks, 
from remote antiquity, as an offering most 
honorable and acceptable to any one of gods 
or men.{ There is nothing, then, which 


suggests a probable connection of this figure | 
particular attention to the long, thin nose, 


with any local or special form of worship, 
much less with that of Hera. 

Perhaps the most surprising discovery of 
all is that of the golden masks found upon 

* Odyssey, iii, 384. 

t Odyssey, iii, 437, 438. 

t See Livy, vii, 37, 1; xxv, 12,13; Tibullus, iv, 1, 
155 Virgil, A2neid, v, 366; ix, 627; Ovid, Metamor. 
vii, 161 ; cf. Pliny, xxxiii, 3,12. “ Nothing has been 
devised, in honoring the gods with rites, beyond ¢/. 
gilding of the horns of the victims offered to them.” 
In the fourth century of Rome, L. Minucius, whose 
wisdom and energy had saved Rome from famine, 
“was presented with a gilded du//, outside of the 
lrigemina gate,” as a testimonial. _Liv. iv, 16, 2. 


| another. 


SIZE 1:3, ABOUT 


the faces of six or seven of the bodies. 
Each of them is made of a single plate of 
uniform thickness; but Dr. Schliemann, as 
usual, omits to mention either the thickness 
or the weight of any of them, though he 
refers to one as much more massive than 
Others who have seen them assert 
that the plate is about one-twelfth of an inch 
thick. If this estimate is correct, the largest 
of them will perhaps weigh at least seven 
pounds Troy, and consist of about fourteen 
hundred dollars’ worth of gold. 

“In a perfect state of preservation * * * 
is the massive golden mask of the body at 
the south end of the tomb (No. 474). Its 
features are altogether Hellenic, and I call 


running in a direct line with the forehead, 
which is but small. The eyes, which are 
shut, are large, and well represented by the 


| eyelids ; very characteristic is also the large 


mouth with its well-proportioned lips. ‘The 
beard also is weil represented, and particu- 
larly the moustache, whose extremities are 
turned upward to a point in the form of 
crescents. This circumstance seems to leave 
no doubt that the ancient Mycenzeans used 
oil as a sort of pomatum in dressing their 
hair. Both masks are of repfoussé work, and 
certainly nobody will for a moment doubt 
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that they were intended to represent the 
portraits of the deceased, whose faces they 
have covered for ages” (page 312). 

We have been able, within the limits of 
this paper, to refer to a very small propor- 
tion of the whole number of curious and 
valuable objects, which the energy and en- 
thusiasm of Dr. Schliemann have, within a 
year, added to the stores of archzological 
science. Indeed, his excavations at Tiryns 
and Mycenz have proved so rich in results 
that his large volume on the subject is itself 





overcrowded with material; hundreds of 
objects are engraved, each of which would 
demand a chapter for full description and 
discussion, while it receives only a fey 
words ; and yet the student will often wish for 
exact representations of other objects which 
are merely mentioned here. Dr. Schliemann 
has generously handed over the entire co! 
lection to Greece ; and in the great museum 
of Athens, it will doubtless be studied by com- 
petent minds until a satisfactory explanation 
of its character and origin is reached. 
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TWONNET AND ROXY TELLING FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE REVIVAL. 


‘THERE 


you know what thatmeans? In a country 


| ral is of universal interest, and where even 


was a revival in the town. Do | 


| 


village, where most of the time there is a | 


stagnation even in gossip, where a wedding 
of any sort is a capital event, where a fune- 





a birth is matter of common talk, it is—all 
moral aspects of the case aside—a great 
thing to have a hurricane of excitement 
sweep over the still waters of the little pool. 
Every one of the fifteen hundred people in 
the little town knew that there was a revival 
“ going on.” Every one of them carried in 
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his head each day a list of those who had | 


«been to the mourner’s bench” the night 
before, and of those who were converted ; 
and everybody knew who had shouted or 
«taken on” in any way at the meetings. 
Forlorn groups of young men who looked 
as though the day of judgment were surely 
come, stood upon the street corners and 
discussed the fact that Bill Works had 
“ gone forward” the evening before. Some 
thought he wouldn’t “hold out long.” But 
the morning after old Tom Walters “ got 
religion,” the town was convulsed with ex- 
citement. He was a notorious drunkard, 
and when he was converted there did seem 
something supernaturaily awful about it. 
To see Tom sober was like seeing a dead 
man alive. Few were living now who could 
remember when Walters had been entirely 
sober before. ‘There was many a man 
ready to assure you that he’d “seen a good 
many of these roaring excitements in his 
time,” and that they “all died down afore 
hay-harvest,” and “old Tom Walters would 
be drunker’n ever, time the corn crop was 
laid by.” And yet, and yet, all this spoken 
in a voice a little tremulous did have an air 
of grave-yard whistling. 

There were the scoffers, however, who 
laughed, and who banded together to laugh. 
The best man among them was Ben Thomas, 
who laughed in the preacher’s face, when 
he was going through the congregation ex- 
horting. The preacher, a slender Boanerges, 
had rebuked him from the pulpit, and this 
had given Ben a still greater prominence 
among his fellows. But when two of Ben’s 
cronies, after a fiery and _ prophet-like 
denunciation from the preacher, became 
frightened, and came cowed and bellowing 


to the “ mourner’s bench,” even Ben’s voice | 
grew a little tremulous as he saw himself | 


the forlorn hope of the opposition. But all 
the thunders of the preacher could not 


bring him down. He was too much flat- | 


tered by his unique position. It was better 
to be the devil than to be nobody in partic- 
ular, and Ben would have faced perdition 
itself for the sake of gratifying his love of 
bravado. 

All this storm was raised by the new 
Methodist preacher, a man who had been a 
mechanic until religion seized upon his enthu- 
siastic spirit. Since that time he had been a 
blazing torch of religious excitement sweeping 
like a prairie fire over every region to which 
the conference had assigned him. In the 
autumn, after the August election, he had 
been sent to Luzerne. In November, Gen- 
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eral Harrison and his log-cabin were elected 
to the presidency. Now, the ebb tide of 
political or financial excitement olten ends 
in becoming a flood tide of religious excite- 
ment. It is a resolution of force, not easily 
accounted for, but very easily seen. So that 
Mr. Dale’s revival took on proportions sur- 
prising even to his faith and enterprise. 

Mr. Whittaker was a New Englander, 
and to him this revival was something ap- 
palling. Not that he did not believe in 
revivals; but he believed in revivals like 
Dr. Payson’s and Jonathan Edwards’s—of 
the quiet, awful, and pervasive kind, which 
would not have been possible among the 
inflammable people on the Ohio in the last 
generation. Mr. Whittaker, believing that 
some good must be done in spite of the 
“ wild-fire” thought it no more than right 
that he should attend the Methodist meet- 
ings. He could not do this in any spirit of 
patronage as he might have done in New 
England, for here the Methodists were more 
than half the town. Still he couk! not but 
feel that it would be a condescension for a 
college-bred man like himself to lend his 
countenance to these people whose minister 
had laid down his hatter’s bow to become 
a preacher on an education consisting 
chiefly of a reading of Wesley’s Sermons 
and Clarke’s Commentary. He went one 
evening and did his best to get into sym- 
pathy with the meeting, but the loud pray- 
ing, the constant interruptions of responsive 
“ Amens” and other ejaculatory cries, the 
kneeling mourners weeping and sobbing, 
fifty at a time, in the space around the pulpit, 
the public prayer offered by women, the 
pathetic melodies and choruses, the occa- 
sional shouting,—these and a hundred other 
things offended his prejudices and grated 
on his sense of propriety. He wondered 
how Roxy could seem oblivious to the din 


| about her as she moved among the peni- 


tents on the women’s side of the house, 
to comfort whom was her special vocation. 
He saw how everybody loved her, how the 
gladness of her face seemed to mollify the 
terribleness of Dale’s fiery preaching. It 
happened to be the very night of old Tom 
Walters’s “start,” and Whittaker saw that 
after the old man had wept and cried, lying 
prone upon the floor during the whole even- 
ing, he seemed not a little cheered by the 
words which sister Roxy spoke to him at 
the close of the meeting; not by the words 
perhaps, but by the radiant face and hope- 
ful tone. 

But Whittaker did not go again. How 
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could he? To him this religious intoxica- 
tion was profanation, and he wrote a strong 
letter to the Home Missionary Society set- 
ting forth the “wild and semi-barbarous 
character” of many of the religious services 
at the West, and urging the importance of 
sending men to plant “an intelligent and 
thoughtful Christianity” in its place. This 
was because he was an exotic. The religion 
which he despised was indigenous. A better 
and more thoughtful Christianity has grown 
as the people have grown thoughtful. But 
it has developed on the ground. It is not 
chiefly New England thoughtfulness, but 
the home growth of Western intelligence 
that has done it. 

But though Whittaker washed his hands 
of this ranting revivalism he wished that he 
were free to dislike it wholly. Tom Walters, 
he reflected, would no doubt slip back into 
the mire as soon as the excitement was 
over, but in all this ingathering there must 
be some good grain. And so he found him- 
self in that state which is least comfortable 
of all—his sympathy dividing the ground 
with his antipathy. And such is _ the 
solidarity of people in a village that an ex- 
citement of this sort is sure to affect every- 
body sooner or later. Whittaker soon saw 
in his own congregation an unusual solem- 
nity. He was unwilling to admit that the 
Methodist revival had influenced him, but 
he found himself appealing more earnestly 
than ever to his few hearers to become 
religious. He found himself expecting 
something. What to do he did not know. 
At last he appointed an “ Inquiry Meeting” 
at the close of his Sunday evening ser- 
vice. Just one person remained as an 
“inquirer.” To Mr. Whittaker’s amaze- 
ment this was Twonnet. There were many 
others a week later, but that the first should 
be the volatile Twonnet, whose gay banter 
and chaffer had made him afraid to speak 
to her seriously, quite upset him. After the 
inquiry meeting was over and he had seated 
himself alone in the little parlor at Mr. 
Lefaure’s, where a melancholy ticking was 


kept up by an old Swiss clock screwed | 
to the wall with its weights and pendulum | 
| life. The cool Saxon New Englander was 


hanging exposed below, he looked into the 
blazing fire on the hearth and wondered 
how it was that Twonnet, who, at supper 
that very evening, had been as gay as ever, 
should have suddenly remained to an in- 
quiry meeting. He tried to think what 
there was unusual in his sermon that might 
have impressed her. 


Just then the brass knob of the door was | 











turned hesitantly, the old-fashioned latch 
big at one end and little at the other, was 
raised with a snap, and the door was opened 
a little way by Twonnet, who immediately 
began to close it irresolutely. ; 

“Come in, Twonnet,” said the minister, 
gravely. 

Thus re-assured, Twonnet entered, took up 
the broom mechanically and swept the ashes 
on the hearth into the fire-place, set the 
broom down and stood haltingly by the 


| fire. 


“Sit down, Twonnet,” said Whittaker 
gently, as though he were addressing a 
little child. ‘“ How long have you been 


| thinking seriously about becoming a Chris- 


tian?” 

“ Ever since I can remember.” 

“Yes, yes, but lately.” 

“All the time.” Then after a pause, “| 
would like to be as good as Roxy but | 
can’t. I can’t be serious long at a time, I'll 
be laughing and teasing somebody to-mor- 
row, I suppose. That’s the reason I haven't 
tried before. Ican’t be much of a Chris- 
tian-anyhow.” 

“ But divine grace can help you,” said 
Whittaker, using the form of words to which 
he had always been accustomed. 

“ But divine grace wont make me some- 
body else, will it? It wont make me like to 
look inside as Roxy does, and to keep diaries 
and all that. It wont make me want to be a 
martyr as she does, I’m sure. I'll never be 
good all over. It doesn’t seem to make 
other people all alike, and I suppose I'll be 
the same giddy-headed Twonnet, as long 
as I live, and father will have to keep shak- 
ing his head and saying, ‘ Zais-tot, Toinette, 
in that awful way, forever. If I ever get to 
heaven, I’ll laugh one minute and get mad 
the next,” and at this she laughed in her 
sudden mercurial fashion. 

The minister was silent. He was afraid 
to say anything that might discourage her. 
There was not a trace of cant or mimicry 
in her piety. But, on the other hand, 
it seemed to him that there was a strange 
lack of the seriousness which he had always 
been taught was the first step of a Christian 


trying to apply Puritan rules to one of a 
different race. 

“But I thought,” continued Twonnet, 
gravely, “ that, if I couldn’t be as good as I 
wanted to, I would just try to be as good as 
{ could.” And here she began to shed 
tears. “I thought that was the common- 
sense way. I’ve got a temper—all of us 
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Swiss have. But then we don’t stay mad, | 
and that’s a good thing.” Here she 
laughed again. “Any way, I’m going to do 
my best.” 

‘Mr. Whittaker thought it safe to approve 
of this last resolution, though the girl was a 
puzzle to him. This certainly was not an 
experience according to the common stand- 


ard. He could not dissect it and label its 


parts with the approved scientific names. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MEMBER FROM LUZERNE, 


DuRING this revival regret was often ex- 
pressed, that Mark Bonamy was absent. 
If he were at home he might be converted, 
and his conversion would tell upon the 
other young men of the town. And then 
he might come to be a preacher. What a 
preacher he would make! He would doubt- 
less become a famous presiding elder like 
John Strange or Allen Wiley. He might 
some day get to be a great bishop like 
Elijah Hedding. But he was away attend- 
ing the session of the legislature. None 
regretted this more than his mother, a de- 
vout Methodist who prayed day and night 
that the son who “ had wandered into paths 
of worldly pleasure and ambition” might 
be “led to ground the arms of his rebellion 
and enlist under the banner of the cross.” 

As for Mark, his ambition seemed in a fair 
way to be gratified. For the first time the state 
government was in the control of the Whigs. 
He had happened to change just in time to 
come in on the rising wave, and all Luzerne 
recognized him now as destined to become a 
distinguished citizen. Some days before 
the time for the legislature to meet, Mark 
buckled on his leggings, packed his saddle- 
bags, and mounted his horse. He rode for 
four days through thick yellow clay, soft 
enough to let his horse sink down one or 
two feet at nearly every step, arriving late 
in the evening of the fourth day at Indian- 
apolis, a straggling muddy village in a 
heavily wooded morass. The newly pro- 
jected capital had been laid off with true 
Hoosier magnificence and hopefulness. The 
governor’s house—remarkable for a homely 
bigness and a dirty color—stood in the mid- 
dle, surrounded by a circular street which 
left his excellency’s family no back yard— 





all sides were front. Around this focus most 
of the new wooden churches were built, so | 
that the people going to meeting might | 
inspect the governor’s wood-pile and count 

the inmates of his chicken-coop, whose | 


death-warrants had not yet been signed. 
Outside of the “ circle” the city was laid off 
with nice rectangularity, except that four 
great diagonal avenues running from the 
center gave the town, on the map, the 
appearance of a blazing sun in a cheap 
picture. Nowadays when more than a 
hundred thousand people have filled up this 
radiant outline with many costly buildings, 
and when the unsightly “ governor’s man- 
sion” having ceased to exist, no longer 
presents its back door to the Episcopal 
church, the beautiful Hoosier metropolis 
has justified the hopes of its projectors. 
But in Bonamy’s time the stumps stood in 
the streets ; the mud was only navigable to 
a man ona tall horse; the buildings were 
ugly and unpainted; the people were raw 
immigrants dressed in butternut jeans, and 
for the most part afflicted either with the 
“agur” orthe “ yaller janders” ; the taverns 
were new wooden buildings with swinging 
signs that creaked in the wind, their floors 
being well coated with a yellow adobe from 
the boots of the guests. ‘The alkaline bis- 
cuits on the table were yellow like the 
floors; the fried “ middling” looked much 
the same, the general yellowness had ex- 
tended to the walls and the bed-clothing, 
and combined with the butternut jeans and 
copperas-dyed linsey-woolsey of the clothes, 
it gave the universe an air of having the 
jaundice. 

It is quite depressing to a man who has 
been the great man of his town, and who 
has been duly commissioned to some delib- 
erative body to find that all his fellow-mem- 
bers consider themselves the central objects 
of interest. Mark was neglected at first by 
all except those members who wanted to 
get state roads or other projects of local 
interest carried through the house. He 
was only “the young fellow from Luzerne.” 
Nevertheless, after he had made his maiden 
speech on the necessity for internal improve- 
ments by the general government, he was 
more highly esteemed. A young man with 
so telling a style of declamation was not to 
be slighted. A shrewd old member nodded 
to his neighbor as Mark sat down at the 
close of his effort, and said, “* Congress some 
day.” For that was the day before the 
reign of newspapers. Declamation was the 
key to promotion. 

One day when the session was drawing to 
its close, a messenger came for Bonamy. The 
man had ridden hard over frozen ground 
for two days, and now with horse worn out, 
he came to tell Mark that his mother was 
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dying of one of those bilious fevers which 
made the West a grave-yard in those days. 
Mark was a man of strong feeling. He 
had often disregarded the advice of his 
mother, but she was the good influence of 
his life, so that it was with a mixed emotion 
of grief and remorse that he mounted his 
horse and turned his back upon the legislat- 
ure, then in its last week, to make a forced 
ride of eighty miles in two days over frozen 
roads of horrible roughness, with only the 
faintest hope of seeing his mother alive. 

But Death does not wait for us. When 
Mark rode his tired horse up to his father’s 
gate, the serious faces of those who met him 
at the door told that he was too late. It 
only remained to receive her blessing at 
second-hand from the old women who had 
been with her to the last, and who gave 
her messages to Mark in a tone that seemed 
to say: “ Now, you reprobate, you! don’t 
you feel mean that you did not repent as 
your mother wanted you to? Now you 
see in a time like this how superior to you 
we pious people are; aha!” It is the per- 
suasive way of some people—this crowing 
overa sinner. Mark wouldn’t have taken a 
short step in the direction of Paradise, on 
any account just then. 

His two sisters were full of sorrow, though 
Amanda, the elder, showed it in a severe and 
dignified way quite becoming in a Bonamy. 
Even Colonel Bonamy looked softened— 
just a little. 

Mrs. Bonamy was buried after the village 
custom. The funeral tickets were distributed 
on the day of herdeath. The little printing- 
office conducted by the editor, publisher, 
proprietor, and printer of the “ Weekly Palla- 
dium,” and one small boy, kept a black orna- 
mental border all set up for funeral tickets. 
The type of the set phrases, such as “ Your- 
self and family are respectfully invited,” were 
never distributed; the name, and date, and 
hour only were changed as occasion required. 
As soon as the tickets for Mrs. Bonamy’s fune- 
ral were ordered, the printer set the form 
of the funeral ticket on the imposing-stone 
and proceeded to make the alterations need- 
ful to render it appropriate to the present 
occasion. He pulled it apart, placed the 
lines needing change in his composing-stick, 
took out the name of Job Raymond, the 
last deceased, and replaced it with Mrs. 
Bonamy’s, changed the dates and other 
particulars, “justified” the lines, and then 
replaced them in the form, and proceeded 
@o “lock it up.” 


inky boy was rolling and the editor was | Bonamy. 





——— 


working off with an old hand-press, little 
tickets much like this: 


wi 


MYM 


Yourself and family are respectfully 
invited to attend the funeral of OLtvia 
W. Bonamy, from the residence of her 
husband, DANIEL K. BoNamy, on Wed- 
nesday, February 19th, 1841, at one 
o'clock, P. M. 


g 


You will find many of these tickets laid 
away between the leaves of old books in 
Luzerne. When the proper number were 
printed, the inky, impish-looking lad made a 
feint of washing his hands, put on his round- 
about, and started out to distribute them, with 
the greater part of his face in appropriate 
mourning. He did not go to certain select 
families set down on a pre-arranged list. A 
small town is democratic; the tickets were 


left at every house, and you might have seen 
the village folks discussing the matter over 


their division fences. For people must dis- 
cuss something—it is the great preventive 
of insanity. So now every symptom of Mrs. 
Bonamy’s disease was gone over, and what 
Mrs. So-and-so said about it three days ago, 
and what the doctor thought, and when “ the 
change” took place, and who were “ sitting 
up the night she died,” and whether she 
“died happy” or not, and what she said, 
and whether the corpse looked “ natural,” 
and how old she was, and “ what time Mark 
got home,” and how he “ took it,” and how 
“the old colonel took it,” and whether he 
would stay an infidel or not, and how 
Amanda “ took it,” and whether the girl had 
much heart or not, and whether the old man 
would marry again, and what he would do 
about his family, and whether Mark would 
get “ under conviction” or not, and whether 
he would make a preacher if he was con- 
verted. But everybody was agreed that, 
coming just at this time it was a “ mighty 
solemn call” to Mark, and Jemima Dum- 
bleton expressed herself very positively on 
this point. She said he needed a solemn 
call, “ Fer that ere Mark Bonamy,” she went 


In a short time the small | on, “haint got no other god but Mark 


And worshipin’ his self is mighty 
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like bowin’ down to a god of brass, or to 
Aaron’s calf, so it seems to me.” 
The funeral took place like all the other 


village funerals of that day. First the min- | 
ister preached a sermon of warning and | 


consolation to the living, reviewing and 
eulogizing the life of the deceased. ‘Then 


there was a procession, which included, be- | 


side the wagon on which the coffin rested, 
some old family carriages or carry-alls, sev- 


eral buggies, one gig, fifteen people from the 


country on horseback, and a long line afoot, | 


with the usual number of stragglers and 
small boys, who ran alongside because it 
was a procession. These small boys reached 
the grave-yard in advance of the rest and 
perched themselves high on the fences, 
where they could see all that might take 
place. They were not noisy, though they 
showed much excitement—this was a spec- 
tacle, and any spectacle is a godsend to a 
village lad. Whether it is a muster, or a 
funeral, a circus, or a “ baptizing,” matters 


not to him,—so that something goes on and 
he sees it. 

The coffin was lowered, the Methodist 
service was read, the grave was quickly | 
filled and rounded up with the spades of 
kindly neighbors,—after which the minister 


said that he “ was requested on behalf of the 


family of the deceased to thank the friends | 


who had shown so much kindness during 


her illness.” Then he pronounced the | 
| old, but all so different. The young men 


benediction, and the small boys leaped 
from the fences and hurried away pell-mell 
for the town, while the friends slowly dis- 
persed, the wintry winds playing a pathetic 
requiem in the frozen and vibrant boughs 
of the clump of weeping willows which keep, 


even unto this day, a perpetual vigil over | 


the graves of the village dead, while genera- 
tion follows generation to the lonely sleep- 
ing-place. 

It was sometime during the next day that 
Mark Bonamy went to see Roxy Adams, 
to thank her for her faithful kindness to his 
mother, and receive some messages that the 
mother had left in the keeping of Roxy. 
In his present state of mind Mark was a 
little afraid of Roxy. But he was ill at 
ease in his conscience, and he gave himself 
much credit for submitting to Roxy’s ex- 
hortations. It showed that he was not so 
very bad, after all. 

Roxy did not take the lofty and pat- 
ronizing stand he expected. There was 
something so strange and persuasive in the 
earnestness with which the eager girl spoke 
of his mother, something so touching in 





her enthusiastic appeals to his conscience 
through his natural affection, that Bonamy, 
who was full of sensibility, found himself 
strangely affected by it. He was always 
susceptible to female influence, but he 
found that Roxy called out what was best 
in him. He readily promised her that he 
would go to meeting that night, and he 
kept his word. 

He expected to be touched by the ab- 
sence of his mother, who had always been 
a prominent figure in the meetings. But 
there was so much change, that he did 


| not feel his mother’s absence as he 


thought to feel it. The old, unpainted and 


| unfenced, brick meeting-house with its 


round-top front windows and its fan-light 
over the door, was the same. Within there 


| were the same stiff benches with awkward 
| backs consisting of two narrow boards far 
| apart, the same unpainted pulpit with posts 
| on either side supporting candles in brass 


candlesticks, the same rusty bex-stove sit- 


| ting in the middle of the aisle, and the 


same hanging tin chandeliers with candles 
in every state of consumption. The same 
tall, kindly sexton, a man with one eye, 
went round as before, taking careful sight 
on a candle and then, when sure of his aim, 
suddenly snuffing it, gently parting the wick 
afterward to increase the light, then open- 
ing the stove door with a clatter and push- 
ing in a piece of wood. It was all as of 


with whom Mark had had many a wild 
spree, sat no longer back near the door in 
the seat of the scornful but in the “ amen 
corner;” the giddiest girls he had ever 
waltzed with were at this moment joining 
with Roxy and the rest in singing that 
plaintive melody : 


“Our bondage here shall end, 
By and by—by and by.” 


When one follows in the track of a storm 
one measures the force by the uprooted 
trees and the shattered branches. So Mark, 
seeing all at once the effects of the revival, 


| felt that the town had been subjected to 
a fearful power, and the sense of this invisi- 
| ble power almost overwhelmed him. Then, 


too, he was as one who beholds all his 
friends sitting guests at a feast while he 
shivers without in cold and darkness. The 
preacher’s words were evidently leveled at 
him. Dale knew, as all revivalists do, the 


| value of natural sensibility as a sort of prim- 


ing for religious feeling; he touched with 
strong emphasis on “ praying mothers,” and 
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“friends gone before,” and on probable | 


separations in the world to come, and Mark 


felt the full force of the whole tide of mag- | 


netic feeling in the audience turned on him- 
self. 

He sought diversion in looking about. 
But this was vain. Those who had not 
yet, “made a start” looked full of grave 
apprehension. 
unscathed by the blast. 
as full of mockery as ever. 
Mark and nodded, saying: 

“ He means you, Mark. He loves a 
shining Mark! Aint you under conviction 
yet?” 

But his horrible scoffing at everything, 
which to anybody else seemed foie only 
reacted on Mark, and made him ready to 
put any gap between himself and Ben. 
Near Ben sat Major Tom Lathers, tall and 
stringy and solemn. 
ever “in an interesting state of mind” in 
order that religious people might encourage 
him by furthering his political aims. Lathers 
made every church in the village believe 
that he “leaned toward” it, in preference 
to the others. He talked to the 
odists about his Methodist wife, “now dead 
and in heaven ;” he told the Baptists about 


Ben Thomas was 
He looked at 


his “ good Baptist bringing: up,” and spoke 
feelingly to the Presbyterians about his 
“ good old Presbyterian grandmother,” who 


taught him to say his prayers. 


perpetual bond of sympathy with his fellow- 
men, regardless of sect or creed. 
there been any Catholics and Jews in the 
town he would doubtless have discovered 
a Catholic ancestor somewhere, and a 
strong leaning toward Judaism on account 
of his lineal descent from Noah. Provided 
always that the said Catholics and Jews had 
at the least filed a declaration of their inten- 
tion to become citizens of this great republic. 

Mark knew Lathers’s hypocrisy and hated 
it. But what was his disgust when, catch- 


ing the major’s solemn eye and following | 
its direction, he saw on the women’s side | 
| of a way that he didn’t do as she wanted 
| him to. 


of the church, decked out in cheap finery, 
Nancy Kirtley. She sat next the aisle and 


her splendid and self-conscious face was | 


ed on purpose to attract his attention. 
She had come to town to spend a week at 
the house of her brother, the drayman, and 
had prolonged her stay when she heard that 
Mark had been sent for. She had not felt 
the revival excitement. Roxy had besought 
her, the minister had preached at her, the sis- 
ters had visited her. All this flattered and 


| visits. 


One or two stood like trees | 





He kept himself for- | 


Meth- | 





Thus did | 
this exemplary man contrive to keep in a | 
| out sleeping together ? 
Had | 





pleased her. She liked to be the center of 
attention, and she had managed on occasion 
to squeeze out a tear or two by way of en. 
couraging the good people to keep up their 
But for her—healthy, full-blooded, 
well-developed, beautiful animal—there was 
no world but this. Such people are enough 
to make one doubt whether immortality be 
a gift so generally distributed as we some. 
times think. On this evening the radiant 
Nancy sat smiling among the solemn and 
even tearful people about her. Her shal- 
low nature had no thought now for any- 
thing but her appearance and its probable 
effect on Mark. 

Little did Nancy think what a goblin 
her face was to the young man. In his 
present state of mind she was the ghost of 
his former sins and weakness. The very 
attraction he found in her face startled him. 
So at last when he went forward to be 
prayed for, it was not altogether repentance, 


| nor altogether a fear of perdition, even, 


but partly a desire to get out of the com- 
pany in which he found himself. Mark was 
hardly a free agent. He was a man of im- 
pulsive temperament. His glossy, black, 
curly hair and well-rounded, mobile face 
expressed this. In this matter he floated 
in on the tide, just as he would have floated 
out on an evil tide had the current set in 
the other direction. 

That night Twonnet went home with 
Roxy. For how can girls be friends with- 
Is it that a girl's 
imagination is most impressed by secrets 
told in the dark? I am not a girl; the 
secret of this appetency for nocturnal 
friendship is beyond me, but I know that 


| when two girls become friends their favorite 


trysting place is sure to be the land of 
Nod. So Twonnet, having attended the 
Methodist meeting, went home with Roxy. 
And they discussed the “start” which 
Mark had made. 

“I don’t just like it,” said the Swiss 
girl “You see Mark is grieved by his 
mother’s death ; he is sorry in a general sort 


But is he sorry for any particular 
sins? Now, when a body repents I don’t 
believe in their saying, ‘I’m sorry I’m a 
sinner.’ When I can say, ‘I am sorry that 
I get mad so quick and that I trouble 
other people,’ then I repent. Now, if Mark 
could say, ‘I’m sorry I was drunk on such a 
night, and that I gambled at such a time,’ 
it would all be well enough.” 

“ How do you know he can’t?” asked 
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Roxy, somewhat warmly. For Mark was 
a friend of hers, and now that his conver- 
sion was partly the result of her endeavor, 
she felt a sort of proprietary interest in his 
Christian life. : 

«J tell you what, Twonnet,” she added 
with enthusiasm, “it’s a grand thing to see 
a young man who has the glittering prizes 
of this world in his reach, bring all his 
splendid gifts and lay them as a sacrifice on 
the altar of the Lord, as Mark did to- 
night.” 

“You give Mark more credit than he 
deserves,” persisted the uncharitable Twon- 
net, with a toss of her curls. “ He didn’t 
do anything very deliberately to-night. He 
felt bad at his mother’s death and sorry 
that he had treated her badly. Wait till 
he actually gives up something before you 
praise him.” 


CHAPTER X.,. 
THE EXHORTER,. 


But if friends overestimated the change 
in Mark it is quite certain that the critics 
were equally mistaken. For Mark con- 
verted was quite a different Mark. Even 
the scoffers had to admit so much. A man 
who finds his excitement in prayer-meetings 
and love-feasts is not the same with a man 
who finds his diversion in cards and whisky 
and all-night dancing. He was not the 
same Mark; and yet, and yet, religion is 
only the co-efficient, and the co-efficient de- 
rives its value from that of the quantity, 
known or unknown, into which it is multi- 
plied. Mark was different but quite the 
same. 

Wicked or pious, he must lead. In poli- 
tics he had shown himself self-confident, 
ambitious and fond of publicity. In re- 
ligious affairs he was—let us use the other 
names for similar traits when they are modi- 
fied by a noble sentiment—bold, zealous 
and eager for success. 

He began to speak in meeting at once, 
for the Methodists of that day were not 
slow in giving a new convert opportunity to 
“testify.” Indeed, every man and woman 
who became a Methodist was exhorted, 
persuaded, coaxed, admonished, if need be, 
until he felt himself all but compelled to 
“witness for Christ.” If there was any 
hesitancy or natural diffidence in the way 
of a new beginner’s “ taking up the cross,” 
brethren did not fail to exhort him in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs according to 








the scripture. ‘They would sing at him such 
words as these: 
“I’m not ashamed to own my Lord 
Or to defend his cause,’’ etc. 
Or, 
“ Are there no foes for me to face? 
Must I not stem the flood? 


Is this vile world a friend to grace 
To help me on to God?” 


It was a sharp discipline to which the 
convert was thus subjected. No very clear 
distinction was made between moral cour- 
age and mere effrontery, between natural 
diffidence and real cowardice. But this 
discipline made every one bear his share 
of responsibility. Methodism captured the 
West by mobilizing its whole force. In time 
of revival at least there were no reserves,— 
the whole /amdwehr was in action. Every- 
body must speak in meeting, or pray, or 
exhort, or “talk to mourners,” or solicit the 
hesitating in the congregation personally. 
And so it came about that the clear, flexible 
voice of Mark Bonamy was heard in the 
meetings almost immediately. His addresses, 
if not eloquent, were at least striking and 
effective. ‘The visible tokens of the influence 
of his addresses were pleasant to him,— 
there are few men to whom this sort of 
power would not be gratifying. Mark was 
active, he enjoyed the excitement, he liked 
to feel himself. at last on the side of the 
right; he threw himself more and more into 
the work of exhorting, he went out of town 


| frequently to address meetings in the coun- 


try, and as he did not hesitate to brave 


| storm or flood in these expeditions, he soon 
| acquired a reputation for zeal which was 


quite agreeable to him, for it could not be 
expected that his natural vanity should have 
all disappeared under the influence of his 
piety. For that matter our motives are 
never quite so good as we think, and never 
quite so bad as our enemies suppose. Our 
best is inwoven with evil, and our worst, let 
us hope, has some strands of good. Only 
God can unravel the complexity. Mark, 
for his part, did not attempt it. He was of 
too complacent a temper to go behind the 
popular verdict when that was so favorable 
as in the present case. He often confessed 
his depravity, his sinfulness, his unworthi- 
ness; but this old heresy that a man is all 
bad is the devil’s own cloak under which 
one is always prone to hide specific sins. 
Of course Mark’s religiousness occasioned 
much gossip in the small political circles of 
the county. The sheriff, claiming to be in- 
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timate with Bonamy, was often inquired of, 
about it. 

“Well, you see,” Lathers replied when 
the solution was demanded by a crony, “I 

‘don’t think it’s a sharp move. It makes 
friends and the like for Mark, and gives 
him the preachers and class-leaders and 
exhausters and what-ye-may-callems. But 
you see he can’t ride both horses with their 
heads turned different ways, and the like. 
And it’s the fellers that don’t go to class- 
meetin’ and the like that carry elections. 
How’s Mark goin’ it with them? Can't 
drink, can’t dance—pshaw ! it aint the best 
card Mark had, and I don’t see for my life 
what made him throw it. He aint too 
smart at ’lectioneerin’ and the like noways. 
Ef ’t hadn’ been for me that dancin’ so much 
with Nance Kirtley would ’a’ tripped him last 
run ; I laid myself out to save him from that 
scrape and lost votes and the like a-doin’ it. 
And he don’t appreciate it. But he don’t 
come a-foolin’ round me with his religion 
and goin’s-on, and the like, I tell you, now.” 

Here the astute man took a good bite 
from a plug of tobacco. Then he expecto- 
rated awhile with a deadly, melancholy, 
meditative aim at the rusty grate. 

“ Liker’n not, now, I may do Mark in- 
jestice,” he went on with a suspicious twinkle. 
“ It may be one of them Methodist girls and 
the like he’s after. But then he don’t show 
no signs. ‘That aint like.him. MHe’s a 
plumb fool when they’s anything of that 
kind a-goin’. Ican’t make it out. I don’t 
believe he kin nother! It’s like the feller’t 
had measles, and mumps, and janders, and 
cholery infantu-um all in one heap. ‘I 
can’t make it out,’ says the doctor, ‘ but I’ll 
give you a little of everything I’ve got in the 
pill-bags, and something 'Il hit the disease, 
may be.’ I heard that the Kirtley girl had 
went forrerd and the like in one of the 
meetin’s out on the crick. I know what tree 
she’s a-barkin’ up. It’s like the man said 
about his dog. ‘ He’s treed a bear,’ says he ; 
‘he barks too big fera ‘coon.’ Nothing but 
big game would make Nancy Kirtley put on 
the pious and the like.” 

If the sheriff erred in his estimate of Mark, 
he was more nearly right when it came to 
Nancy. ‘To marry Mark Bonamy was more 
to her than heaven itself; for the bliss of 
heaven or any other joy long deferred made 
no impression on her shallow nature. When 
Mark became religious she followed him. 
And her large-eyed beauty became yet more 
dazzling when she tried to appear religious. 
It made one hope that, after all, there might 





be a soul within. So long, indeed, as she 
said nothing she was a picture of meditative 
wisdom, a very Minerva. But when she 
spoke, it was, after all, only Minerva’s bird, 
Such was the.enchantment of the great stil] 
eyes in her passively beautiful face, that 
after many shocking disillusions brought 
about by the folly of her tongue, one was 
sure to relapse again into a belief in her 
inspiration as soon as she became silent. | 
doubt if good John Kaspar Lavater himself 
could expound to us this likeness of abso- 
lute vacuity to deep thoughtfulness. Why 
do owls and asses seem so wise ? 

Nancy’s apparent conversion was con- 
sidered a great triumph. Wherever Mark 
went he was successful, and nearly every- 
body praised him. Mrs. Hanks, Roxy's 
well-to-do aunt, held forth to Jemima upon 
the admirable ability of the young man, and 
his great goodness and self-sacrifice in “ lay- 
ing all his advantages of talent, and wealth, 
and prospects at the foot of the cross.” 

“T tell what I think, Henriette,” replied 
Jemima, with her customary freedom; “I 
think that’s all fol-de-rol and twaddle-de- 
dee.” Here she set her iron down with 
emphasis and raised her reddened face from 
her work, wiping the perspiration away with 
her apron. “I think it’s all nonsense fer 
the brethren and sisters to talk that way, 
jest like as ef Mark had conferred a awful 
favor on his Creater in lendin’ him his en- 
couragement. Do you think it’s sech a 
great thing to be Colonel Bonamy’s son and 
a member of the Injeanny legislater, that 
God must feel mightily obleeged to Mark 
Bonamy fer bein’ so kind as to let him save 
hisimmortal soul? Now, I don’t,” and here 
she began to shove her iron again. “ You 
all ’ll spile Mark by settin’ him up on a spin- 
nacle of the temple,” she added, as she paused 
a moment to stretch out a shirt-sleeve, pre- 
paratory to ironing it. 

“ Jemima,” said Mrs. Hanks, “ it’s wicked 
to talk that way. You are always making 
fun of the gospel. I’m sure Mark’s very hum- 
ble. He calls himself the chief of sinners.” 

“TI s’pose he does. That’s nice to set 
himself up alongside of Paul and say: ‘See, 
Paul and me was both great sinners.’ That 
makes you think he’s a-goin’ to be like Paul 
in preachin’. But s’pose one of the breth- 
ren—brother Dale, now—was to say: 


| ‘ Brother Bonamy, you're the biggest sinner 


in town. You're wuss’n ole Gatlin that went 
to penitenshry, an’ you’re wuss’n Bob Gramps 
that was hung.’ D?’you think he’d say, 
‘ Amen, that’s a fact?’ But ef bein’ the chief 
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of sinners means anything, that’s what it | 


means.” 
« Jemima, I tell you, you’re wicked. 


prodigal.” . . 
“Oh yes, I know,” and Jemima wiped 

her face again. 

calves on the place and then begin on the 


ye’rlin’s so as to make him think it was a nice | 
thing to be a prodigal. I'd be afraid the | 


scamp would go back and try it over again.” 
And here Jemima broke out with her 
favorite verse : e 
“Oh hender me not, fer I will serve the Lord, 
And I'll praise him when I die.” 


Mark did find the attention which his 
piety brought him very pleasant, and in- 
deed his new peace with himself made him 
happy. His cup would have been full of 
sweetness if it had not been for the one 
bitter drop. Nancy would follow him. 
Wherever he held meetings she availed 
herself of the abounding hospitality of the 
brethren to pursue him. She boasted a 
little, too, of her acquaintance with Brother 
Bonamy before his conversion. She re- 
ceived much attention on account of her 
friendship for him. But Mark’s worst 
trouble was that he could not emancipate 
himself from her. She attracted him. 
Struggle as he might with the temptation, 
her exceeding fairness was a continual snare 
to his thoughts. It humbled him, or at least 
annoyed him, to remember that while all 
the world thought him a saint, he could not 
but feel a forbidden pleasure in looking on 
one, to attach himself to whom would be 
certain overthrow to all plans for goodness 
or usefulness. 
the mind of Mark, unaccustomed as it was 
to self-analysis, the thought that this pas- 
sion for Nancy had nothing to do with 
what was best in him? Did he ever reflect 
that it had no tinge of sentiment about it? 
Certain it is that he struggled with it, after 
a fashion; but his attempts to extinguish it, 
as is often the case, served to fan it into 
something like a flame; for such passions 
are not to be fought,—when one fights one 
thinks, and thought is oil to the flame. 
They are to be extinguished by the with- 
drawal of fuel; to be eliminated by substi- 
tution of serious purposes. Mark prayed 
against his passion; reflected wisely on the 
folly of it; did everything but what he 
ought to have done. He perpetually hid 
from himself that his conversations with 
Nancy on the subject of religion were 


| to her. 
It’s | 
right to kill the fatted calf for the returning | 


*“ But I wouldn’t kill all the 
thus undertake a hard thing, and Mark was 





Did there also dawn upon | 





sources of nothing but evil to himself and 
Was she not a convert of his own 
labors? Should he not do what he could 
to strengthen her purpose to do right ? 
About this time Dr. Ruter’s missionaries 
in Texas had attracted much attention, and 
Mark thought of joining them. He would 


in the humor of doing something Herculean, 
He spurned the idea that he was to settle 
himself to the ordinary and unpoetic duties 
of life, or that, if he should become a 
preacher he could be content with doing 
only what commonplace circuit-riders did. 
In a general sort of way, without wishing 
for specific martyrdom, he would have 
liked to brave wild beasts or persecutions. 
Most of us would be willing to accept mar- 
tyrdom in the abstract,—to have the glory 
and self-complacency of having imitated 
Paul, without having our heads specifically 
beaten with specific stones in the hands of 
specific heathen, or our backs lacerated 
with Philippian whips on any definitely 
specified day. . 

Bonamy had caught the genuine Meth- 
odist spirit, however, and being full of 
enterprise and daring he was ready for 
some brave endeavor. Perhaps, too, he 
found a certain relief in the thought that a 
mission of some kind would carry him away 
from the besetment of Nancy, who had lately 
persuaded him to give her his pocket-testa- 
ment as an assistance to her religious life. 

At any rate, it was soon noised that Bon- 
amy was going to do something. ‘The 
rumor was very vague; nobody knew just 
what the enterprise of the young Methodist 
was to be. ‘Texas, and even Mexico, was 
mentioned; Choctaw Indians, the Dakota 
mission and what not, were presently woven 
into the village gossip. 

Colonel Bonamy debated in himself, how 
he should defeat this scheme. As a lawyer 
he was accustomed to manage men. He 
had but two ways: the one to play what 
he called “ bluff,”—to sail down on his op- 
ponent and appall him by a sudden display 
of his whole armament; the other was a 
sort of intellectual ambuscade. With Mark, 
who had always been under authority, he 
chose the first. It is not pleasing to parental 
vanity to have to take roundabout courses. 

“ Mark,” said the old colonel, as the 
young man entered his office, “sit down 
there,” and he pointed to a chair. 

This was a sign of coming reproof. Mark 
had been so much flattered by the Whigs 
on the one hand and his religious associates 
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on the other, that he did not quite like this 
school-boy position. He seated himself in 
the chair indicated. The old gentleman 
did not begin speech at once. He knew 
’ that when “ bluff” was to be played a pre- 
liminary pause and a great show of calm- 
ness on his part would tend to demoralize 
the enemy. 
he was writing, gathered up his papers and 
laid them away. 
square around toward his son, took off his 
glasses, stroked the rough, grizzled beard of 
three days’ growth on his chin, and fastened 
his eyes on Mark. 


“What is the use of being an infernal | 


fool ?” said the old man. “I let you take 
your own course in politics. I didn’t say 
anything against your being a little un- 
steady; I was a young man myself once 
and sowed some wild oats. I knew you 
would settle after a while. But I never 
was such a confounded fool as you! To let 
a set of shouting old women and snooping 
preachers set you off your head till you 
throw away all your chances in life, is to be 
the plaguedest fool alive. Now, I tell you, 
by godamity, Mark Bonamy, that if you go 
to Texas you may go to the devil, too, for 
all of me. I'll cut you out of every red 
cent. I don’t waste my money on a jack- 
ass, sir. That’s all.” 

The old man had by this time wrought 
himself into a real passion. But he had 
mistaken Mark’s temper. He was no more 
a man to yield to threats than his father. 
Many a man with less heart for martyrdom 
than Mark can burn at the stake when his 
obstinacy is aroused. 

“ Keep your money, I don’t want it,” he 
said contemptuously, as he strode out of 
his father’s office, mentally comparing him- 
self to Simon Peter rejecting the offer of 
Simon Magus. 

He was of a temper quite earnest enough 
to have made more real sacrifices than 
the giving up of a reversionary interest in 
an estate between him and the possession 
of which there stood the vigorous life of his 
father. But the apparent sacrifice was con- 
siderable, and it was much extolled. Roxy 
in particular was lost in admiration of what 
seemed to her unchecked imagination a 
sublime self-sacrifice. She rejoiced humbly 
in the part she had taken in bringing Mark 
to a religious life, while she estimated the 
simplicity and loftiness of his motives by 
the nobleness of her own. And, indeed, 
Mark’s missionary purpose was in the main 
a noble one. 


So he completed the sentence | 


Then he turned his chair | 


CHAPTER XI. 
DIVINING CUPS. 


INTENSE excitements cannot endure. It 
is a “merciful provision.” Human nature 
strained too long in any direction must find 
repose in relaxation orchangein reaction. As 


| the white heat of the political excitement of 
“the campaign of ’40” had cooled off, so 
now the revival excitement slowly but surely 
There were brethren unversed 


| subsided. 
| in the philosophy of human nature who did 
| not know that after the summer heat of 
religious excitement a hibernation is need- 
ful and healthy, and who set themselves to 
prevent the cooling, or the “ backsliding” 
as they termed it. But the ebb tide was 
| too strong for them, they were caught in it 
themselves, tired nature overstrained in one 
direction sank into torpor, in them as well 
as in others. Doubtless this period of re- 
action was worth quite as much to the 
church as the period of revival. The win- 
nowing went on rapidly now; the good 
folks were greatly alarmed to see how much 
of what they had raked together was mere 
chaff; but ever as the wind drove away the 
chaff, the solid grain became visible. 
Among those who proved steadfast was 
the young lawyer. He did not go out to 
exhort so much in meetings as before, but 
then it was corn-planting time and meet- 
ings were no longer common in the coun- 
try. He gave attention to his business, but 
it was still understood chat he meditated 
some dreadful mission to some outlandish 
place, Oregon or Texas or Guinea—gossips 
were divided about the exact locality—it 
was away off in that direction somewhere. 
Mark talked less about it now, and was not 
quite so sure of his own mind in the matter 
as he had been, except while talking to 
Roxy. He grew more and more fond of 
talking to Roxy. In conversation with 
her it was the better Mark who spoke. The 
lower, the passionate, the vacillating Mark 
was quite put out of sight. Roxy called 
out his best, and quite put him in conceit 
with himself. All that was highest in her 
transferred itself somehow to him, and he 
was inclined to give himself credit for orig- 
inating the impulses with which she inspired 
| him. He liked to look at himself shining 
| in the light of her reflected enthusiasm. 
She had set up an ideal Mark Bonamy, 
and the real Mark was so pleased to look 
at this flattering picture in the mind of 
the pure-hearted girl, that he came to be- 
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lieve the image of himself which he saw 
there to be an accurate likeness. 

Of course interviews so frequent and so 
pleasant must grow to something more. 
It doesn’t matter what a young man and a 
young woman talk about, even sympathetic 
conversations about missionary labors in 
Texas or in Greenland are apt to become 
tender. One enthusiasm translates itself so 
easily into another! This worship of his 
real and imaginary goodness, and this stim- 
ulus of what was best in him was so agree- 
able to Bonamy that he began to doubt 
whether after all it was best to undertake a 
mission to the Texans single-handed and 
alone. Good old sisters whose match- 
making proclivities had not died but had 
only been sanctified, took occasion to throw 
out hints on the subject, which greatly en- 
couraged Mark to believe that Roxy was 
divinely intended and molded to be his 
helpmate in that great, vast, vague enter- 
prise which should be worthy of the large 
abilities he had consecrated. 

Roxy on her part was a highly imagi- 
native girl. Here was a large-shouldered, 
magnificent, Apollo-like fellow, who thought 
himself something wonderful, and whom 
his friends thought wonderful. It was 
easy to take him at the popular estimate, 
and then to think she had discovered 
even more than others saw in him. For 
was it not to her that he revealed his great 
unsettled plans for suffering and dying for 
the cross of Christ? And as he came 
more and more, the pure-spirited girl began 
to long that she might somehow share his 
toils and sufferings. The ambition to do 
some heroic thing had always burned in 
her heart, and in her it was a pure flame 
with no taint of selfishness or egotism. 

Mark went into Adams's shop one day to 
have his boots mended. 


“So you are going to Texas, are you?” | 


broke out the shoe-maker, with half-sup- 
pressed vehemence. 

“ Ves.” 

“ Fool’s errand,—fool’s errand,” muttered 
the old man as he turned the boots over to 
look at the soles. ‘Then he looked furtively 
at Bonamy and was disappointed to find in 
his face no sign of perturbation. “ Fool’s 
errand, I say,” sharper than before. 

Mark tossed back his black hair, and 
said with a twinkle: 

“So you think, no doubt.” 

“Think ? think?” Here the shoe-maker 
choked for utterance. “I tell you if you 
were my son I’d then he went on 





turning the boots over and left the sentence 
unfinished. Perhaps because he could not 
think what he would do to such a strapping 
son as Mark; perhaps because the sentence 
seemed more frightful in this mysterious 
state of suspended animation than it could 
have done with any conceivable penalty at 
the end. 

* You'd spank me and not give me any 
supper, may be,” said Mark, who was de- 
termined to be good-natured with Roxy’s 
father. 

The old man’s face did not relax. 

“That shoe needs half-soling,” he said, 
ferociously. “ What makes you run your 
boot down at the heel?” 

“To make business lively for the shoe- 
makers.” 

“And what'll you do when you get to 
Texas where there are no shoe-makers? I 
wish I could patch cracked heads as easy 
as cracked shoes.” 

Adams was not averse to Mark’s flatter- 
ing attentions to Roxy, to which he had 
attached a significance greater than Mark 
had intended or Roxy suspected. Mission- 
ary fever would soon blow over perhaps, 
and then Mark was sure to “ be somebody.” 

Besides, the shoe-maker was himself med- 
itating a marriage with Miss Moore. Her 
sign hung next to his own on Main street, 
and read “ Miss Moore, Millinery and 
Mantua-maker.” Adams may have guessed 
from the verbal misconstruction of the sign, 
that the mantua-maker was as much in the 
market as the millinery; but at least he 
had taken pity on her loneliness and Miss 
Moore had “* felt great sympathy for” his 
loneliness, and so they were both ready to 
decrease their loneliness by making a joint 
stock of it. Mr. Adams, thinking of mar- 
riage himself, could not feel unkind toward 
a similar weakness in younger people. 

There was, however, one person who 
did not like this growing attachment be- 
tween Mark Bonamy and Roxy Adams. 
Twonnet had built other castles for her 
friend. She was not sentimental, but shrewd, 
practical, matter-of-fact—in short she was 
Swiss. She did not believe in Mark's stead- 
fastness. Besides, her hero was Whittaker, 
whose serious excellence of character was a 
source of perpetual admiration in her. She 
was fully conscious of her own general unfit- 
ness to aspire to be the wife of such a man; 
she had an apprehension that she abode 
most of the time under the weight of the 
minister’s displeasure, and she plainly 
saw that in his most kindly moods he 
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treated her as one of those who were doomed 
to a sort of perpetual and amiable child- 
hood. It was by no great stretch of mag- 
nanimity, therefore, that Twonnet set herself 
to find a way to promote an attachment 
between Whittaker and Roxy. Next to 
her own love affair a girl is interested in 
somebody else’s love affair. 

But ‘T'wonnet saw no way of pushing her 
design, for Whittaker carefully abstained 
from going to Adams’s house. Twonnet 
beguiled Roxy into spending evenings at 
her father’s. Whittaker, on such occasions, 
took the dispensations of Providence 
kindly, basking in the sunlight of Roxy’s 
inspiring presence for a few hours, and 
lying awake in troubled indecision the en- 
tire night thereafter. It was with an in- 
crease of hope that Twonnet saw the mutual 
delight of the two in each other's socjety, 
and she was more than ever convinced that 
she was the humble instrumentality set 
apart by Providence to bring about a fore- 
ordained marriage. She managed on one 


pretext or another to leave them alone at 
times in the old-fashioned parlor, with no 
witness but the Swiss clock on the wall, the 
tic-tac of whose long, slow pendulum made 
the precious moments of communion with 


Roxy seem longer and more precious to the 
soul of the preacher. But nothing came of 
these long-drawn seconds of conversation 
on indifferent topics—nothing ever came 
but sleepless nights and new conflicts for 
Whittaker. For how should he marry on 
his slender salary and with his education 
yet unpaid for? After each of these inter- 
views contrived by Twonnet, the good- 
hearted maneuverer looked in vain to see 
him resume his calls at the house of Mr. 
Adams. But he did not. She could not 
guess why. 

One night Twonnet spent with Roxy. 
Mark dropped in, in his incidental way, dur- 
ing the evening, but he did not get on well. 
The shrewd Twonnet got him to tell of his 
electioneering experiences, and contrived to 
make him show the wrong side of his nature 
all the evening. Roxy was unhappy at this, 
and so was Mark, but ‘Twonnet felt a mis- 
chievous delight in thus turning Mark aside 
from talking about Roxy’s pet enthusiasms, 
and in showing them the discords which 
incipient lovers do not care to see. 

The girls sat at the breakfast-table a little 
late the next morning,—late in relation to 
village habits, for it was nearly seven 
o’clock. ‘Twonnet proposed to tell fortunes 
with coffee-grounds, after the manner of 





girls. Roxy hesitated a little; she was 
scrupulous about trifles, but at Twonnet’s 
entreaty she reversed her cup to try the fort- 
une of her friend. 

“I don’t see anything, Twonnet, in these 
grounds,” she said, inspecting the inside of 
her cup, “except—except—yes—lI see an 
animal. I can’t tell whether it’s a dog ora 
mule. It has a dog’s tail and mule’s ears, 
What does that mean ?” 

“ Pshaw! you aren’t worth a cent, Roxy, 
to tell fortunes,” and with that Twonnet 
looked over her shoulder. “ Dog’s tail! 
why that’s a sword, don’t you see. I am 
to have a gentleman come to see me who 
is a military man.” 

“ But will he carry his sword up in the 
air that way as if he were going to cut your 
head off if you should refuse him?” asked 
Roxy, “and what about these ears ?” 

“ Ears! that is beastly, Roxy. Those are 
side-whiskers. Now,see me tell yourfortune.” 

With this, Twonnet capsized her cup in 
the saucer and let it remain inverted for 
some seconds, then righting it again she 
beheld the sediment of her coffee streaked 
up and down the side of the cup in a most 
unintelligible way. But Twonnet’s render- 
ing was fore-determined. 

“ T see,” she began, and then she paused 
a long time, for in truth it was hard to see 
anything. “I see x 

“ Well, what?” said Roxy, “a dog’s tail 
or side-whiskers ? ” 

“T see a young man, rather tall, with 
flowing hair and—and broad shoulders.” 
Twonnet now looked steadily in the cup, 
and spoke with the rapt air of a Pythoness. 
Had she looked up she would have seen 
the color increasing in Roxy’s cheeks. 
“But his back is turned, and so I see that 
you will reject him. There are crooked 
lines crossing his figure by which I per- 
ceive it would have been a great source of 
trouble to you had you accepted him. 
There would have been discord and evil.” 

Here Roxy grew pale, but Twonnet still 
looked eagerly in the cup. 

“T see,” she continued, “a tall, serious 
man. There is a book in front of him. He 
is a minister. The lines about him are 
smooth and indicate happiness. His face 
is toward me and I perceive—that sp 

But here Roxy impatiently wrested the 
cup from her hand and said, “Shut up, you 
gabbling story-teller!” Then looking in the 
cup curiously, she said, “ There’s nothing of 
all that there. Just a few streaks of cofiee- 
grounds.” 
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“ May be you spoiled it,” said the gypsy 
Twonnet. “ You cannot read your own 
destiny. I read it for you.” 

«And I read yours,” said Roxy; “an 
animal with a dog’s tail and cow’s horns. 
But don’t let’s talk any more nonsense, 
Twonnet, it’s a sin.” 

“More harm comes of religious talk 


’ 


sometimes than of fooling,” retorted Twon- 
net. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Roxy, 
with anger and alarm. 

But ‘'wonnet did not answer except by a 
significant look from her black eyes. The 
girls had changed places for a time. It 


' was Twonnet who had taken the lead. 


(To be continued.) 


JOE HALE’S RE 


Ir was a hot day in August, and it was 
hotter in the linen room of the Menthaven 
Hospital than it was anywhere else on the 
New England shore. At least so thought 
Netty Larned, as she sank back in her 
chair.—if one can sink back in a wooden 
chair,—and exclaimed : 

“ Thank heaven, the last of those stock- 
ings is darned.” 

Sarah Lincoln and her cousin, Netty 
Larned, in a fit of mingled patriotism and 
romance, had undertaken the charge of the 
linen room in the Menthaven Hospital for 
thesummer. ‘Their cousin, Clara Winthrop, 


was superintending the diet kitchen, and 
Rebecca Jones and Mrs. Kate Seeley, and 
several more of Menthaven’s “ first ladies,” 


were nursing in the wards. It was in the 
second year of our war; just at the time 
when the fever of enthusiastic work for the 
soldiers and the cause was at its greatest 
and most unreasonable height among the 
women of the North. Not to be sacrificing 
one’s self in some way on the shrine of the 
country’s need, seemed to prove one to be 
next door to a traitor—in fact worse. It 
seems ungracious, even at this distance of 
time, to call in question either the motives 
or the results of this great outburst on the 
part of the women; but no one who was 
familiar, in even a small degree, with the 
practical results in many of our hospitals 
of the average headlong enthusiasm of the 
average woman, will deny that in very many 
instances it could have been advantageously 
dispensed with. 

The meek and satirical gratitude of the 
soldier who, being inquired of by one of these 
restless benevolences, if she should comb his 
hair for him, replied: “Thank you, ma’am, 
you can if you want to; there’s nineteen 
ladies has done it already to-day,” pointed a 
moral which was too generally overlooked. 

Some dim suspicions as to the common 


| crossed the minds of both Sarah 
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more than once 
Lincoln 
and Netty Larned. They were clear- 
headed, energetic women, without a trace 
of sentimentalism about them. It had ap- 
peared to them in the outset that there was 
a grand field of work in the Menthaven 
Hospital, and that it was clearly the duty 
of the Menthaven women to take hold of 
it. Being as I say clear-headed, they had 
too distinct a consciousness of their in- 
capacity as nurses, to undertake ward work ; 
in fact, when they came to discuss seriously 
what they could do, the charge of the linen 
room was the only thing they were not 
afraid to undertake. 

“Tcan keep things in order, and mend, 
and make out lists, and give out clothes,” 
said Netty ; “ and that’s about all I can do, 
and be sure of doing it well.” 

“T think so too,” said Sarah, “ and we'll 
take it together, and then we can change 
with each other and have a day’s rest now 
and then; we shall not be very busy, and 
one or the other of us can go about in the 
wards and write letters for the men, or help 
the nurses. But I wouldn’t take any re- 
sponsibility about them for anything.” 

“ Nor I either,” said Netty. 

But when they saw Clara Winthrop, who 
had never in her life cooked anything 
more nutritious than sponge-cake, and who 
was used, in her father’s house, to having 
four servants at her command, gravely as- 
suming the entire control of the diet 
kitchen; and flighty Mrs. Kate Seeley, who 
could not even be trusted with her own 
baby when it had croup, installed as head 
nurse in one of the largest wards, Sarah and 
Netty looked at each other, and said in 
the expressive New England vernacular, 

“ Did you ever !.” 

And when they saw, day by day, the 


sense of their work had 


| sentry opposite their linen room door, 
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simply overborne and disregarded by num- 
bers of most respectable women of their 
own acquaintance filing in, with baskets of 
all sorts of edibles, proper and improper, 
which they proposed to distribute indis- 
criminately among the patients, they looked 
at each other again and again, and said : 

“ Would you have believed women were 
such geese ?” 

“ Did you tell those women that Doctor 
Hale’s strict orders were that no one should 
be admitted to the wards without a pass 
from him ?” exclaimed Sarah one day in- 
dignantly, to the sentry. 

“ Indeed ma’am, and I did,” he replied, 
“but it didn’t stop her. She said she 
knew Doctor Hale very well, and he would 
let her go in.” 

“But they must not go in,” persisted 
Sarah. “ It is against orders.” 

“What am I to do ma’am?™” said the 
sentry. 

“Put your bayonet straight across the 
door, and hold it there, John,” said Sarah. 

“ Ah, ma’am, an’ I couldn’t to a woman. 
If it was a man I could; but I couldn’t to 
a woman. Besides, she’d jump over.” 

The next time, however, John tried it. 
Sarah heard a parley and flew to her door, 
to re-enforce John by the moral support of 
her countenance. 

What to her horror did she see? Her 
own aunt, Mrs. Winthrop, red with rage, 
and Clara behind her, both abusing the 
poor sentry in no measured terms, and 
threatening to report him for insolence. 

“ T am in charge of the diet kitchen,” said 
Clara, “ and my mother can go where she 
pleases in this hospital.” 

John lowered his bayonet, and the two 
angry women walked past him, darting 
withering glances at his discomfited face. 

“ It’s no use, Netty,” said Sarah after this. 
“It’s no use. I do believe that ninety-nine 
women out of a hundred are absolutely des- 
titute of logic. If you were to talk to Clara 
till the millennium, you could {never make 
her see that her being in charge of the diet 
kitchen gives her no right to break Doctor 
Hale’s rules.” 

As week after week went by, and Sarah 
and Netty sat in the two hard wooden 
chairs in the linen room, mending, mending, 
mending, eight hours a day, there began, as 
I said, to cross their minds a dim distrust 
of the common sense of their proceedings. 

“ How much do you suppose I have saved 
the United States Government by mending 
that stocking?” said Netty one day, hold- 


| at top. 





ing up on her little round fist a stocking 
whose foot was one solid mass of darns, 

Sarah laughed. “Oh, Netty,” she said, 
“what did you mend that for? It wasn’t 
worth it.” 

“ T know that as well as you do,” retorted 
Netty. ‘ But we have barely enough to go 
round, and to-morrow’s Saturday. I did 
hope that box from Provincetown would 
have had some stockings in it, but there 
was only one pair. Look at them!” and 
Netty held up a pair of socks knit of fine 
scarlet worsted on very fine needles. They 
were really beautiful socks, barring the color, 
which was a fiery yellow scarlet, but one 
remove from an orange. 

“ Goodness !” exclaimed Sarah. “ What 
lunatic ever knit those stockings? I don’t 
believe a man in this hospital would put 
them on; do you?” 

“ No,” said Netty. “It wouldn’t be any 
use to offer them to them. T’ll put them at 
the bottom of the pile.” As she slipped 
them under, she felt something in the toe of 
one. “ Why, there is something in the toe,” 
she said, and turned the stocking wrong side 
out. A small bit of pink paper, folded many 
times, fell to the floor, Netty picked it up 
and unfolded it. It was a half sheet of 
pink note paper, with a little stamped Cupid 
In the middle of the sheet was 
written in a cramped but neat hand— 


“ Miss Matilda Bennet, 
“ Provincetown, 
“ Mass.” 


Netty exclaimed as she read this: “ Why, 


how queer! Some girl’s put her name in 
here. What do you suppose she did that 
for?” and she read it aloud— 


“ Miss Matilda Bennet, 
“ Provincetown, 
“ Mass.” 


“What could she have done it for? I 
wonder if she knit the stockings ?” 

“ Perhaps she has a brother or lover in 
the war, and doesn’t know where he may 
be, and thought the stockings might happen 
to hit him,” said Sarah, reaching out her 
hand for the paper, and looking at it curi- 
ously. “Isn’t itodd? Who knows, now, 
but the man she meant that for may be in 
this very hospital!” 

“I guess not,” said Netty. “ There isn’t 
a single Massachusetts man here. They’re 
mostly from New York, and Maine and 
Connecticut, so far as I have found out. I 
suppose I’d better put it back,” she said, 
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folding the paper up, and holding the stock- 
ing open. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Sarah. “ Put it back, 
by all means. Who knows what'll come of 
it. It's something like a letter in a bottle 
at sea!’ 

“ What!” exclaimed Netty, in unutter- 
able amazement; “like a bottle at sea! 
What’s the matter with you? What do 
you mean ?’ 

Sarah eis, hidden very deep in her 
heart she had a vein of romance which did 
not show on the surface of her shrewd, active 
nature, and which never took form in words. 

“ Why, I mean,” she replied, “ that it is 
trusting a thing to just as blind chance to 
stick it in a stocking and send it to the 
Sanitary Commission to be allotted to any 
hospital between Maine and Mississippi, as 
it is to cork it in a bottle and toss it out in 
the Atlantic Ocean. Of course that girl put 
that name in that stocking to reach some- 
body, and I just hope it will reach him. I 
don’t suppose it ever will, though, and yet I 
imagine stranger things hs ive happened. a 

« Perhaps she put it in just for fun,” said 
Netty, as she pushed the little roll of paper 
ight down again into the stocking from 
which she had taken it. “I think that’s 


quite as likely.” 


“Why, said 
Sarah. 

“Nor I either,” replied Netty; “ but 
then things may seem funny in Province- 
town which wouldn’t anywhere else. It’sa 
real New England name, ‘ Matilda Bennet.’ 
I wonder how she looks. An old maid, I 
guess. I don’t know why I think so.” 

“ Well, if she did it for fun, as you say, it’s 
more likely to be a young girl,” said Sarah. 
“A girl too young to think whether it were 
proper or not.” 

Early every Saturday morning clean 
clothes were given out in the hospital. All 
the convalescent men who were able came 
for their own; and the ward nurses came 
for what they needed for the men who were 
in bed. It was always an interesting day 
to Netty and Sarah. ‘They liked to survey 
the faces of the men, and to watch their 
behavior as they received the clothes. It 
was pathetic to see the importance which 
the little incident assumed in the lives of 
some of them, the child-like pleasure they 
would show in an especially nice garment, 
the difficulty they would find in selecting a 
pocket handkerchief. The stockings were 
Netty’s especial department; and she had 
endless amusement on the subject of sizes. 


I don’t see any fun in it,” 





“Never yet did I hand a man a pair of 
stockings,” she said, “that he didn’t look 
at them, turn them over, and hand them 
back to me, and say he’d like a pair either 
a little longer or a little shorter. It’s too 
droll.” 

On this particular Saturday morning, 
Netty was much afraid the stockings would 
not hold out to go round. One or two 
pairs had come out of the wash so hope- 
lessly ragged that even her patience had 
not been equal to the trials of mending 
them; and the washerwomen were still in 
arrears with part of the wash,so that the piles 
on the stocking shelf looked ominously low. 
By noon there were not a dozen pairs left. 

“T’m going to begin to offer the scarlet 
ones, now,” said Netty. “ It’s a shame not 
to use them, they’re so nice. Perhaps I can 
put them off on somebody whoiscolor-blind.” 

No man so color-blind as not to be start- 
led at that flaming red! Man after man 
refused them. Netty held them out, saying 
with her most winning smile, “ Here is a 
very nice pair of stockings; perhaps you 
like red,” but man after man replied, some 
timidly, some brusquely, that they’d rather 
have any other color. At last came a man 
who wanted two pairs,—one for himself, one 
for the man who slept in the next bed to 
him, and was asleep now; and the nurse 
thought he’d most likely not wake up before 
night, for he’d been taking laudanum for 
the toothache. 

“ Here’s my chance,” thought Netty, and 
laid the red stockings on the pile of clean 
clothes to be carried to the unconscious 
victim of the toothache. 

“IT suppose he'll like these red stockings 
as well as any,” said she quietly. “ They 
are very nice.” 

The man looked askance at them. 

“ Powerful bright, aint they. I shouldn’t 
like ’em myself; but perhaps he wont 
mind ;” and he walked away with them, 

“What ’Il you wager they don’t come 
back ?” said Sarah. 

“ Nothing,” said Netty, “ 1 expect them. 

The afternoon wore on, and the red 
stockings did not come back. The last 
man from the last ward had come, taken 
his Sunday ration of clean clothes, and 
gone, and not a single pair of stockings 
was left on the shelf. 

“Wasn't it lucky I put those red stock- 
ings off on that poor toothache fellow in his 
sleep?” laughed Netty. “I should have 
come one pair short if I hadn't.” The 
words had not more than left her lips when 


” 
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a shadow darkened the linen room. She 
looked up; there in the door-way stood the 
man who had taken the red stockings; he 
held them in his hand, and fidgeted with 
them uneasily as he said, 

“Sorry to trouble ye marm, but Wilson’s 
waked up, and he wont have these stock- 
ings no how; and I had to bring ’em back, 
if it wouldn’t trouble ye too much to change 
’em for something else; anything ’ll do, he 
says, that aint red.” 

Netty pointed to the empty shelf: “I’m 
very sorry,” she said; “but you can see, 
that is my stocking shelf; I haven’t a pair 
left.” 

With a crestfallen face the man laid the 
stockings down and turned to go. 

“ Don’t you think he would rather have 
those than none?” asked Netty. 

“No, marm,” replied the man. “ He 
said he’d rather go barefoot than wear ’em. 
He can make the ones he’s got do.” 

“T will give him a clean pair as soon as 
some more come in from the wash,” said 
Netty. “You tell him he wont have to 
wait till next Saturday; by Tuesday we 
shall have more,” and she put the reject- 
ed stockings back on the empty shelf. 
Sarah was shaking with suppressed laughter. 

“ Poor Miss Matilda Bennet ” said she, 
as soon as the man had gone away. “ Her 
red stockings will never reach their destina- 
tion, I fear. Who knows? Perhaps the 
very man they were for has already refused 
them. You'd better mention the card in 
the toe to the next man you offer them to. 
You might hit the right person.” 

“No,” said Netty, “I shall not offer 
them any more. I'll give them to a poor 
man I know in town, who will not be so 
particular. They are really beautiful socks. 
Any gentleman might wear them.” 

The linen room was darkened again; 
another tall figure stood in the door-way. 
It was Joe Hale, the tallest, handsomest, 
best-natured man in the hospital,—favorite 
alike with surgeons, nurses and men; so 
brave while he lay ill with a terrible wound 
in his shoulder ; so brave when the arm had 
to come off; so jolly—which was the best 
bravery of all—now that it had been off 
and buried for many a week, and he was 
only waiting for his discharge papers to 
come from Washington before starting for 
home. 

He stood in the door-way, twirling his 
cap nervously in his right hand ; luckily for 
Joe, it was the left arm which had gone. 

Netty looked up. 





“ What can I do for you, Mr. Hale?” 
she said. 

“Have you got a pair of red stockings 
here ?” he said, and a gleam of respectfully 
restrained mirth twinkled in his bright blue 
eyes. 

Netty laughed outright. 

“'To be sure I have,” she said, and took 
them from the shelf. “ Here they are. | 
can’t find anybody who will wear them.” 

“T’ll take them,” said Joe, holding out 
his right hand, cap and all. “I gave mine 
to Wilson ; he is sort o’ sick and fussy, and 
he was so mad with Craig for bringing 
them to him, it seemed to quite upset hin— 
that and the laudanum together; so I gave 
him mine. I hadn’t put them on; and if 
you haven’t any use for the red ones, I'll 
take them, and obliged to ye. Craig said 
they were the last you’d got left.” 

“So they are,” replied Netty, laying 
them on the cap in Joe’s hand. “ I’m very 
glad you don’t dislike red. It’s a beautiful 
pair of stockings.” 

“ Would you be so very good, ma’am, as 
to just put them in my pocket here ?” said 
Joe, awkwardly. “I can’t manage it very 
well.” 

Netty put them in the pocket, and with 
a military salute, Joe lifted his cap to his 
head and walked away. 

“ How thoughtless of me,” said Netty, 
“to have laid them on the poor fellow’s 
cap in his hand! He couldn’t put his cap 
on without their falling on the ground. 
Wasn’t it nice of him to give his to Wilson? 
I don’t believe he likes the red any better 
than the other men did.” 

“Tt’s just like Joe Hale,” said Sarah. 
“The ward-master in his ward told me 
the other day, he hadn’t the least idea 
what he’d do when Joe went away. He 
said he was equal to any two nurses in the 
ward. I’ve a notion, though, that he has 
a great fancy for the color red, for I’ve 
seen him a dozen times with a bit of red 
geranium or red salvia in his cap; he 
always picks out the red ones when Mrs. 
Winthrop brings her flowers.” 

Joe Hale was a methodical fellow. When 
he was preparing to go to bed, he laid all 
his clean clothes on the chair at the head 
of his bed to be ready in the morning. 
On the top of the pile he laid the red 
stockings. 

“ Hullo! 
one man. 

And another: 

“Warm yer toes, Joe, wont they ?” 


Fire away, Joe!” called out 
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And another : 

« What possessed a woman to knit stock- 
ings 0’ such a color ’s that, do you suppose ? 
Why, the turkey-cocks ‘Il chase ye, Joe, 
when ye get them things on.” 

Joe only laughed good-naturedly. 

«Go it, boys,” he said. “I can stand it 
’s Jong ’s you can. I think the stockings 
are a real handsome color.” 

“So they be,” said the first speaker. It 
was the very Wilson who had rejected them 
with such scorn. “So they be, a splendid 
color for a rooster’s wattles ; that’s the only 
thing I ever see sech a color.” 

Joe took one of the stockings up and be- 
gan mechanically to turn the heel out; he 
felt the paper in the toe, drew it out in sur- 
prise, looked at it, read the name, and 
slipped the paper quickly into his pocket. 
The whole thing had not taken a minute, 
and nobody had chanced to notice it. 

“ What in thunder did any girl go and 
do that for?” thought Joe. 

Presently he rose and walked out of the 
ward. 

“Say, Joe, don’t leave them red stock- 
ings 0’ yourn out that way; they might be 
stole,” called one of the men. 

“ All right, boys,” he said, “laugh away. 
It’s good for you; cure you quicker’n medi- 
cine,” and Joe walked away. He wanted 
to look again at the queer little pink paper. 
Underneath the big lantern swung at the 
door of the surgeon’s room, he stood still 
and read again the words: 


“ Miss Matilda Bennet, 
“ Provincetown, 
“ Mass.” 


He looked attentively at the little stamped 
Cupid on the top of the sheet. Joe had no 
experience in mythological art, and did not 
know a Cupid when he saw one. A naked 
baby with a bow and arrow was as much 
of a puzzle to him as an unprecedented fos- 
sil to a naturalist. The word “ Province- 
town” also set Joe to thinking. He recol- 
lected dimly how on the map he studied 
at school the word Provincetown stretched 
away from the tip of Massachusetts out into 
the blue space of the Atlantic Ocean beyond. 


It seemed to fly like a signal at a prow, and | 


the little dot which represented the town 
had been half on, half off, the coast, he re- 
membered. “ Poor thing!” he thought, “she 
lives away down there. I wonder what sort 
of a girl she is, and what she ever stuck her 
name into these stockings for. I might 
write and thank her for them.” 
VoLt. XV.—22. 





This last idea Joe dismissed with a scorn- 
ful laugh at himself as a “silly booby ;” but 
he folded up the little pink paper, and put 
it away carefully in his big leather wallet. 

Three days later Joe Hale lay flat on his 
back delirious with fever. He had been 
devoted in his attentions to a poor fellow 
who was dying in one of the outside tents 
from a gangrened wound, and in some way 
that subtlest and most dangerous of poisons 
had penetrated his veins. For several days 
he lay at the point of death; a general 
gloom pervaded the hospital; the surgeon- 
in-charge himself spent hours at Joe’s bed- 
side ; everybody grieved at the thought of 
the brave, cheery fellow’s dying. But Joe’s 
time to die was a long way off yet; good 
blood, and a constitution made strong by 
an early out-door life on a farm triumphed,— 
to everybody’s surprise and joy. Joe began 
to get well. He was as weak as a new- 
born infant at first, and sat propped up in 
his bed among pillows, fed by spoonfuls at 
a time, looking a strange mixture of giant 
and baby. There was great danger of Joe's 
being spoiled now, it became such a fashion 
to pet him. All the visitors wanted to see 
him; everybody brought him something, 
generally something to eat; as for quince 
marmalade and tamarinds, for years after- 
ward the very name of them made Joe ill, he 
had such a surfeit of them now. Every day, 
a3 soon as his too generous friends had left 
the ward, he would summon the boys around 
his bed and distribute his supplies; and 
very sumptuously that ward fared for a good 
many weeks. Foremost and most devoted 
among Joe’s admirers was Clara Winthrop. 
There were petty-minded and _ gossiping 
people about who even declared that Miss 
Winthrop really neglected the diet kitchen, 
she spent so much time over “ that Hale.” 
One day, early in Joe’s convalescence, Clara 
went ta the linen room and called Sarah. 

“ Come here,” she said. “1 want to tell 
you something. You know that splendid 
fellow, Joe Hale, that’s been so ill. Well, 
he isn’t going to die. He's had his senses 
perfectly clear for two days now, and Dr. 
Wilkes says he’ll pull through.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Sarah. “I saw him 
this morning and he knew me perfectly.” 

“Oh, you saw him, did you?” said 
Clara, with a little dignified surprise in her 
manner. 

* Oh yes,” said Sarah. 
have seen him every day.” 

“Ah!” said Clara, “I didn’t know you 
had been seeing him all along.” 


“Netty and I 
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Not least among the semi-comic things 
inwoven with all the tragedy of hospital 
life, was the queer, sexless sort of jealousy 
which women unconsciously and perpetually 
manifested among themselves, in regard to 
one and another of their pet patients. 

Clara continued : 

“ Well, I’m perfectly sure that he is en- 
gaged to some girl, or in love with her; and 
I think she ought to be sent for. Thomas, 
the ward-master, has been telling me about 
it. Thomas says that all the time Joe was 
out of his head, he was talking about a 
Matilda Somebody. He never made out 
the other name ; but Thomas says he’d talk 
about her all night, and about red stockings ; 
wasn’t that queer? Thomas said he had on 
a pair and the men laughed at him about 
them. Now, don’t you think we ought to 
ask him about this Matilda, and write to 
her?” 

Sarah opened her lips to say hastily, “Oh, 
I know all about that,” but suddenly recol- 
lecting Clara Winthrop’s constitutional ina- 
bility to keep a secret, she merely said: 

“T don’t think he would like to know he 
had been talking about his affairs that way. 
Joe isn’t like the common soldiers here ; 
he is a very different sort of man. I should 


just ask him if there was any friend or 
relative he’d like to have written to, and if 
he wants to have her sent for.” 


“Oh yes,” said Clara. “That would be 
a great deal better. I'll do that,” and she 
hurried off, to lose no time in following 
Sarah’s advice. 

“Why didn’t you tell her?” said Netty. 

“ Tell Clara Winthrop !” ejaculated Sarah. 
“ T should think you’d known the Winthrops 
as long as I have. Why, I wouldn’t tell 
her anything which I should have the 
slightest objection to seeing up in posters 
on Main street.” 

Netty laughed. . 

“ Oh, that’s too bad,” she said. “Clara 
wouldn’t tell anything that she thought 
would do any harm.” 

“I dare say not,” retorted Sarah; “ but 
she never thinks beforehand whether a 
thing will do harm or not. She is not a 
bit malicious; but she does twice as much 
harm as if she were; a malicious person 
plots and plans, and has intervals and 


occasions of reticence; but Clara,—why, | 


Clara’s conversation is like nothing in earth 
but a waste-pipe from a cistern,—as soon as 
it is full it overflows no matter where, when or 
on whom. Give me a good, malignant, 
intentional gossip any day, rather than one 





of these perpetual leaky people. What do 
you suppose she'll say to Joe now ?” 

“Oh, just what you told her to,” said 
Netty. “She is a well-meaning soul, and 
always ready to take advice.” 

*¢ After all,” said Sarah, “we don’t know 
that Joe never heard of Matilda Bennet, 
except in that stocking.” 

“ And as for that matter,” continued the 
sensible Netty, “we don’t know that it is 
not some other Matilda he was talking 
about.” 

“ No,” said Sarah, “ of course we don’t; 
I never once thought of that.” 

“ Here are the red stockings again,” said 
Netty, taking them out of the basket at her 
feet. “They don’t want mending; that’s 
one comfort. I'll lay them up till Joe gets 
well ; I shouldn’t wonder a bit if he fancied 
them. It will be a long time, though, 
poor fellow, before he’ll do much walking.” 

That evening as Sarah and Netty and 
Clara were walking home from the hospital 
together, Sarah said: 

“Did you write a letter for Joe Hale 
to-day ?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Clara. “ That's just 
what I was going to tell you. It’s the 
queerest thing about that Matilda; I don’t 
believe there’s any such girl at all. I guess 
it was nothing but crazy fancies. I asked 
him this morning if there were not some 
one he would like to have me write to,— 
somebody who could come on and stay 
here with him till he got well; and do you 
think, the poor fellow said, ‘ Miss Winthrop, 
I haven’t a near relative in the world,—noth- 
ing nearer than a cousin ; and I don’t know 
any of my cousins; they all live in Iowa, 
and I’ve never seen one of them.’ Then 
I said, ‘ Well, haven’t you some friend that 
could come? or at any rate that you’d like 
to have me write to?’ And he said, ‘ No, 
I haven’t any friend that could come, un- 
less it were a neighbor of mine, Ethan 
Lovejoy, he might come, but I guess I 
don’t want him. I’m getting on first rate.’ 
‘Isn’t there any woman?’ I said. I just 
was determined to see if there wasn’t some- 
thing in it. And he got as red in the face 
as if I’d asked him something improper, 
and said he, ‘Any woman! Why I told 
you I hadn’t a near relative in the world. 
I had one sister, but she died when I was 
little. I don’t remember her; and the only 
aunt I have lives in Iowa, I told you.’ 
So I gave up then. Isn’t it too bad; the 
poor lonely fellow! I’m really disappointed; 
I thought it would be so interesting if 
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that Matilda should come on, and we could 
see them together. Perhaps there has been 
something in it, some time or other ; but it’s 
all broken off now. If it was only crazi- 
ness it’s very queer he should stick to that 
one name all the time.” 

Sarah and Netty exchanged glances, but 
said nothing; and the voluble Clara ran 
on and on, with her loose-jointed talk, till 
they reached the gate of her father’s house. 
After she had gone in, Netty said to Sarah: 

“|’m going into that ward to-morrow 
to write letters for Wilson and Craig. I 
think I'll offer to write a letter for Joe, and 
see what he says to me. I think it’s just 
possible he didn’t want Clara to write. She 
always thinks that she knows the men better 
than anybody else; but the truth is she 
doesn’t know them half so well as either you 
or I. She isn’t quiet enough with them.” 


“Yes, I would if I were you,” replied | 


Sarah ; “ but you mustn’t tell Clara if he 
does let you write. She would be vexed 
about it.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Netty, “I wont tell 
her.” 


While Netty was writing the letters for | 


Wilson and Craig, she saw Joe Hale watch- 
ing her wistfully. 
she went to his bed and said : 


“Isn’t there anybody you’d like to send | 


a letter to, Mr. Hale? I have plenty of 


time to write another.” 


Joe glanced to the right and the left: | 


the beds near him were empty ; no one was 

within hearing distance of a low tone. 

Speaking almost in a whisper, he said: 
“Well, it does feel real lonesome to see 


all the boys sending off their letters home ; | 
but the fact is, Miss Larned, I haven’t got | 


a relation to write to—not one.” 

“Oh, I am perfectly sure your neighbors 
would be very glad to hear from you.” 
Netty said cheerily. 

Joe glanced around again, and then 
speaking still lower, said : 

“No, there aint one of them that I'd 
bother with a letter. 


with his feeble right hand he managed to 
take from under his pillow the big leather 
wallet, and laying it near the edge of the 
bed, he tried to open it. 

“Let me open it for you,” said Netty. 
“Ts the letter you want to answer in here ?” 

“*Taint exactly a letter,” said Joe. 
“ That’s it,” he said, pointing to the little bit 
of pink paper in one of the compartments, 
as Netty held them open. 


When she had finished, | 


“Tt aint a letter,” he continued. “ It’s 
only a name. It was in one of those red 
stockings I took to please Wilson. Do you 
remember ?” 

“Oh yes, I remember all about it.” 

“T didn’t dislike the color,” said Joe, 
“though the boys did make most too much 
fun of them. Well, this paper was in the 
toe of one of those stockings, and I suppose 
it’s the name of the girl that knit them. 
Shouldn’t you think so?” 

“ Yes, I think it must be,” said Netty. 

“ |’ve been thinking,” said Joe, “that it 
wouldn’t be any more than civil, seeing she 
put her name in them, just to write and 
thank her for them. May be she’d like to 
know the name of the man that wore them. 


| I thought may be it was some little girl 


that would be pleased to get a letter from 
a soldier.” 

“Why, certainly, Mr. Hale,” replied 
Netty. “I think it would be a very nice 
thing to write and thank her for them. I 
dare say it was some little girl who would 
be proud enough to have a letter from a 
soldier. What did you say the name was ?” 

“It’s on the paper,” said Joe, languidly. 
He was growing tired. “ Matilda’s the first 
name. I’ve forgotten the last, but she lives 
in Provincetown.” 

“ Miss Matilda Bennet,” said Netty, read- 
ing it from the paper. 

“ Oh yes,” said Joe, “ that’s it.” 

Netty wrote the address on an envelope, 
and then, taking a sheet of note paper, looked 
at Joe, inquiringly, and said : 

“ Well, what shall I say ?” 

“Oh, anything you like,” was the em- 
barrassing reply, and Joe closed his eyes 
with an expression of perfect content and 
assurance that all would be right. 

“ Why, Mr. Hale,” she said, “ I’m afraid 
I don’t know what to say. What do you 
want said ?” 

“Oh, just thank her—that’s all,” mur- 
mured Joe, sleepily. “I guess it’s a little 
girl. I suppose a grown-up woman wouldn’t 





But there is a letter | 
I'd like to send, if you think it’s proper,” and | 


have sent her name that way, would she? 
You might ask her to write to me. Then 
| I'd have somebody to write to me. It’s the 
only thing makes me feel lonesome, when 
the boys all get letters.” 

“T’d better write in my own name, I 
think,” she said, “and tell her about you. 
Shall I do it that way ?” 

“There isn’t any use in telling her any- 
thing about me,” said Joe, more energeti- 
cally than he had spoken for some timé; 
| “ only just to thank her—that’s all.” 
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This is what Netty wrote: 


“ DEAR Miss BENNET: You will be surprised to 
receive this letter from an entire stranger. Perhaps 
you remember putting your name on a piece of paper 
in a pair of red stockings you sent to the soldiers. 
Those stockings came to this hospital, and were 


ven to a soldier by the name of Hale—Mr. Joseph 
Fiale of New York. 

to sit up; and he asked me to write and thank you 
for the stockings. If you would like to write him 
a letter, he would be very glad to hear from you. 
There is no greater pleasure to soldiers in hospital 
than to get letters from friends.—Yours truly, 

“ HENRIETTA LARNED.” 


The coming in of the stage, and the dis- 
tribution of the mail it carried were the 
great events of each day in Provincetown. 
When the stage was on time it got in at six 
o’clock ; but its being on time depended on 
so many incalculable chances all the way 
along that sandy promontory, that nobody 
in Provincetown thought of placing any 
dependence on getting his letters the same 
night they came. Least of all did the 
Bennets, who lived over on Light-House 
Spit; they had kept the light-house for 
twenty-five years,—ever since Matilda, or 
“Tilly,” as she was universally called, 
could remember. It was a strange life that 
she had led on that lonely rock,—child, girl, 
woman, she had known nothing else. Her 
father had been a sea captain. He had 
had a leg broken by the falling of a mast 
one night in a termble storm; had been 
brought into Provincetown harbor with the 
leg rudely spliced and lashed to a spar, and 
had never walked without a crutch again. 
The light-house was the next best thing to 
a ship, and Captain Bennet was glad to get 
it. ‘The worse the storm, the more the old 
tower—none too safe at best—rocked, the 
happier he grew. His wife used to say: 

“T believe, ’Lisha, you'll never be con- 
tented till we break loose here some night, 
and go head foremost out to sea;” and the 
old man would reply : 

“ Well, Lyddy, I’d as soon go that way’s 
any. I never had any kind o’ fancy for 
rottin’ in a grave-yard. The sea’s always 
seemed to me wholesomer; and if ye could 
manage it anyhow, I’d like to be buried in 
it; but I s’pose ye couldn’t fix it so very 
well.” 

Mrs. Bennet did not in the least share 
her husband’s love of the water. It fright- 
ened her, and it bored her, and she hated 
the isolation with which it surrounded her. 
She paced the narrow sand-spit which 
linked the light-house rock to the mainland 


He is very ill now,—not able | 





like a prisoner. When Tilly was a baby 
she carried her in her arms; as soon as the 
little thing could toddle, she led her by the 
hand back and forth, back and forth, on the 
narrow belt, always gazing across at the 
town with a hungry yearning for its streets 
and people, and with a restless watching for 
some boat to put out toward the light-house. 
The child soon shared her mother’s feeling, 
and the earliest emotion which Tilly could 
recollect was an intense consciousness of 
being imprisoned. In the summer there 
were visitors at the light-house almost every 
day. All travelers who visited Province- 
town came over to see the beautiful Fresnel 
light, and the townspeople themselves fre- 
quently sailed across and anchored for fish- 
ing just beyond the spit. These visitors were 
Mrs. Bennet’s one consolation ; by means of 
them she seemed to keep some tangible 
hold on life and dry land; and, moreover, 
they were the only foundation of her one 
air-castle. Poor, lonely, circumscribed, dis- 
contented woman! she had but one, yet that 
one seemed at first as far removed from the 
possibility of her attaining it as could the 
wildest dream of the most visionary worldly 
ambition. Mrs. Bennet wanted a melodeon 
for Tilly when she went on Sundays to 
church in Provincetown and heard the first 
line of the psalm-tune played over and over 
on the wheezy melodeon. She thought that 
if she could only sometimes hear such sounds 
as that in the light-house, instead of the 
endless boom and thud and swash of the 
water, life might become endurable to her. 
She had a marvelous knack at crocheting 
mats, tidies, and the like; and as soon as 
Tilly’s little fingers were strong enough to 
hold a needle, they were instructed in the 
same art. In the long winter months a 
great stock of these crocheted articles was 
accumulated to be sold to the summer 
visitors. Braided rugs also, Mrs. Bennet 
made to sell, and bed-quilts of scarlet 
and white cottons sewed in intricate pat- 
terns. The small sums thus saved she 
hoarded as religiously as if they were a trust 
and not her own. She did not reveal her 
purpose to Tilly for years,—not until the 
child herself grew impatient of the mystery, 
and of being told that it was “for some- 
thing nice” the quarters and half-dollars 
were being put away. When Tilly knew 
what they were for she worked harder than 
ever; and at last, one June, when she was 
sixteen years old, there came a day—a 
proud day for Mrs. Bennet and a joyful one 
for Tilly—when a small sloop pushed out 
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from the Provincetown wharves and made 
straight for the light-house, bearing the 
melodeon, spick-span new, smelling horri- 
bly of varnish, and not much more musical 
than a jew’s-harp; it was yet beautiful be- 
yond words to the two lonely women who 
had worked so many years to buy it. In 
Mrs. Bennet’s early youth she had made 
some pretense of being a piano-player, and 
she thought that she could now recall enough 
of her old knowledge to give Tilly the ele- 
mentary instructions; but she was sadly 
disappointed ; the working of the pedals 
was a hopeless mystery to her, and the ac- 
tion of the keys, so unlike that of piano 
keys, threw her all “out,” as she said. “I 
never mistrusted ’twas so different from a 
piano,” she cried. “ It’s worse’n a sewing- 
machine.” 

There was nothing to be done now but to 
let the child go to Provincetown to be 
taught. Luckily the purchase of the melo- 
deon had not exhausted the treasury of the 
crochet money. There was enough left to 


give Tilly a winter’s schooling in Province- 
town; and if she spent more time over her 
melodeon than over her arithmetic, and 
tried all her teachers by her indifference to 
books, it was only a filial carrying out of the 


instructions of her mother, whose last words 
to her had been: “ Now, learn all you can, 
Tilly. It’s the only chance you'll get; but 
don’t let anything hinder your learning to 
play the melodeon.” 

How long the lonely winter seemed to 
Mrs. Bennet, nobody, not even her husband, 
knew. For days at a time all communica- 
tion between the light-house and the town 
was cut off, and the poor mother lay awake 
by night, and walked the floor by day, 
praying that all might be well with Tilly. 
But when, early in May, Tilly came home 
one afternoon, looking as fresh and bloom- 
ing as a rose, and sat down at the melodeon 
and played “ The Soldier’s Joy, with Varia- 
tions,” Mrs. Bennet was more than repaid 
for all she had borne. The six months had 
told on Tilly in many ways. She had 
smartened up in the matter of clothes ; wore 
bows like other girls, and liked a bit of 
color in her hair; had learned to talk in a 
freer way, and could even toss her head a 
little, when a young man spoke to her. All 
the little awkward arts of the Provincetown 
belles Tilly had observed, and in a manner 
caught. Yet she was not spoiled. She was 
glad to come home, her mother was still 
more to her than all the rest of the world ; 
and when Mrs. Bennet saw this she was con- 





tent. Captain ’Lisha took little notice one 
way or another of either of them. His heart 
had always been, and always would be, on 
the sea. He tended and scrubbed and 
loved the light-house as he used to tend 
and love his ship. He always called the 
light “ she,” and if a point of its machinery 
seemed clogged, worried and fussed over 
“her” as another man might over a woman 
who was ill. But of the two women whose 
days were spent on this rock because of 
him, and whose whole lives revolved around 
him as husband and father, he thought 
comparatively little. They were housed, 
fed, clothed and busy ; what more did they 
want? They seemed good-humored and 
contented ; and so was Captain ’Lisha. 

The melodeon made a change. Captain 
’Lisha had a better ear for tunes than either 
his wife or his daughter. His whistling was 
worth hearing; and in his youth he had 
sung a good tenor. When he first heard 
Tilly’s little feeble tunes mingling with the 
roar of the wind and water, he laughed, and 
thought it would do very well to amuse the 
women; but as time went on, and Tilly, 
who practiced with an untiring faithfulness 
worthy of a better instrument and a better 
talent, began to play something finer than 
“ Fisher's Hornpipe” and “ Soldier’s Joy.” 
the old man came to take pleasure in it. 
And this drew the three nearer together, so 
that after the melodeon had been in the 
house a couple of years the family were really 
much happier and had more animation in 
their life. 

“ Practice psalm-tunes, Tilly; practice 
psalm-tunes,” her mother continually said, 
“ There’s no knowing what may happen ”— 
by which Mrs. Bennet meant that out of her 
first air-castle had sprung up a second, in 
this wise: who could tell but that some day 
Tilly might be asked to play the melodeon 
in church. The Bennets were good Meth- 
odists and never missed a Sunday when 
the weather was fair enough for their sail- 
boat to get across to town. ‘The melodeon 
in church was played by the minister’s wife ; 
but he would be going away pretty soon,— 
his two years were nearly up, and why 
should not Tilly be asked then to take Mrs. 
Sharp’s place ? 

Into the placid, monotonous and inno- 
cent dreams of these lives in the Province- 
town light-house, the first news of the 
first days of our great war bruke like a 
thunder-bolt ; nobody in all these United 
States felt the shock, felt the strain, felt the 
power of the war, as did lonely and inex- 
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perienced women in remote places. Every 
word of news from battles was pondered by 
them and wept over; long intervals of no 
news, harder still to bear, were endured in 
the meek silence which is born in women 
who live in solitude. Tilly and her mother 
were not exceptions to this. They were 
transformed by the excitement of the time. 
The melodeon was shut, and for a few weeks 
Tilly did nothing but implore her father to 
go to town for news; and on days when he 
could not go, she watched on the rocks for 
the sight of somebody who might tell her 
the latest tidings. At last, one Sunday, 
when the minister called from the pulpit 
for all the women of the church to meet in 
the meeting-house the next day, to sew, to 
scrape lint, and to roll bandages, Mrs. Ben- 
net could stand inaction no longer. 

“T tell you what it is, Tilly,” said she. 
“We'll go home and cook up a lot of things 
for your father, and then we'll come over 
here, and just stay an’ work till this box is 
sent off. Hecan get along without us for a 
few days. It’s the least he can do.” 


Captain ’Lisha made no objection, and on 
Tuesday morning he took Mrs. Bennet and 
Tilly over to the town, and left them there. 

Tilly’s cheeks were crimson with excite- 


ment. She was the swiftest-handed maiden 
in the meeting-house that week; and her 
mother was not behind her. When on 
Saturday they went home they took with 
them an enormous bundle of shirts to be 
made. 

“We can’t be idle, either of us,” said Mrs. 
Bennet. “Can we, Tilly ?” 

“ No, indeed,” said Tilly. “I wish I had 
a hundred hands.” 

All day long they sewed, saving every 
minute of time possible from their house- 
hold toils. 

At twilight one evening Tilly said, 

“ Oh dear, I wish we’d brought over some 
yarn too. There’s just this time between 
daylight and dark when we can’t do any- 
thing, and I might be knitting.” 

“So we might,” said Mrs. Bennet. 
haven’t got any yarn, have we?” 

“ There's that scarlet worsted,” said Tilly. 
“T don’t see why that wouldn’t do. There’s 
enough for two pairs I guess; and we sha’n’t 
ever use it up in the world.” 

This scarlet worsted was one of good Cap- 
tain ’Lisha’s blunders. He had been com- 
missioned on a certain day, to buy in Prov- 
incetown, a few ounces of scarlet worsted. 
Mrs. Bennet wanted it for making narrow 
scarlet edges around some of her tidies and 


“We 





mats. Captain ’Lisha had made the mistake 
of buying pounds instead of ounces, and 
the shop-keeper had refused to take it back 
except in exchange for other goods ; where 
upon Mrs. Bennet, not wanting any other 
goods, and wanting the money very much, 
had lost her temper, and carried the unlucky 
worsted home with her. 

“It’s pretty bright,” said Mrs. Bennet, 
“but I don’t suppose the soldiers ‘Il be very 
particular about colors; and we've got it, 
that’s a good deal; ‘twont cost anything. 
I guess you'd better set up a pair.” 

So Tilly set up the red stockings; and 
after her hard day’s sewing was done, she 
used to take the bnght knitting-work and 
go out and sit on the rocks and knit, till 
her mother lighted the lamp in the kitchen, 
and her father lighted the lamp in the tower. 
Then she would go in and sew again till 
nine o’clock. While the women sewed, 
Captain ’Lisha read them the newspaper. 
Since the war began, Captain ’Lisha sailed 
to town every day ; rain or shine, blow high 
or blow low, his newspaper he must have. 
In the old times he had not cared if he did 
not get it for a week ; and sometimes when 
they had accumulated, did not even take 
the trouble to bring the whole pile home, 
which was a sore trial to his wife and 
daughter. 

And this was the way the red stockings 
were knitted,—at short intervals of twilight 
on the rocks; sunset hues, and quivering 
lights on the far ocean, and an honest-souled 
girl’s reveries and sorrows about the war,— 
all went into them stitch by stitch, by stitch. 
What put it into Tilly’s head to send her 
name in the stockings, there is no knowing. 
She said : 

“TI do wonder what poor fellow 'Il get 
these. I’d just like to stick my name in; it 
would seem sort of friendly, wouldn’t it, 
mother ?” 

“Why, yes, Tilly, I’d put it in. Some 
poor fellow might be real glad to know who 
was a-thinking of him.” 

And Tilly put it nm. And the big box 
from Provincetown was sent up to Boston; 
and from the rooms of the Sanitary Com- 
mission there it was sent on to the Ment- 
haven Hospital. 


One darkish night at Provincetown, Cap- 
tain ’Lisha was just on the point of going 
home without his mail, the stage was so late. 
Not being very firm on his legs in a boat, he 
did not like sailing across after dark. 

“Hold on, Cap’n!” sang out Tommy 
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Swift, the postmaster. “ Hold on, I'll give 
ye your mail in a jiffy ; here she comes.” 
“ The great, creaking, swinging coach 
rolled up to the door in a cloud of dust, 
the mail-bag was thrown from the top of 
the coach on to the post-office counter by 
a dexterous fling, and without even stop- 
ping, the coach rolled away again. 

The Bennets very seldom had letters. 
They had a daily paper from Boston ; and 
they had a good many miscellaneous news- 
papers sent them by a minister uncle of 
Mrs. Bennet’s, who was well to do, and 
had more newspapers than he knew what 
to do with. But any letter was an event ; 
and a letter to Tilly was still more of one. 

Captain ’Lisha turned Netty’s neat little 
letter over and over again, and puzzled his 
brains vainly trying to make out the post- 
mark of which only the “ * * * haven” could 
be read. 

“There’s lots of ‘havens’ all over the 
country,” thought Captain ’Lisha ; “ but we 
don’t know anybody in any of ’em. It’s a 
woman’s writing ; it might be some one of 
the last summer’s folks writing for tidies.” 

“Here’s a letter for you, Tilly,” said 
Captain ’Lisha, as he entered the kitchen. 

“A letter for me!” cried Tilly. “ Why, 
who can it be from ?” 

“I was a-wondering myself,” said her 
father. ‘I didn’t know you wrote to any- 
body.” 

“TI don’t,” said Tilly, slowly cutting the 
envelope with a case-knife. 

Mrs. Bennet dropped the skimmer, with 
which she was taking doughnuts out of the 
boiling fat, and came and looked over 
Tilly’s,shoulder. 

“Oh, mother, mother! The doughnuts 
will burn,” exclaimed Tilly. “I'll read it 
out loud to you,” and she followed her 
mother back to the cooking stove and 
standing close by her side while she held 
the dripping doughnuts over the kettle, and 
shook them up and down on the skimmer, 
read aloud Netty’s letter. 

“ Well, I must say that’s a very proper 
kind of a letter,” said Captain ’Lisha in a 
gratified tone, “That fellow’s got the 
right feeling, whoever he is.” 

“ What a pretty name Henrietta Larned 
is!” she said. “ How pretty it looks written! 
She must be real nice, I’m sure.” 

“ Well, the man’s got a nice name, too,” 
said Mrs. Bennet. “I like the sound of his 
name,—Joseph Hale. That’s a good name. 
A New York man, she says?” 

“Yes,” said Tilly, slowly. 


“ Perhaps 


| he’s dead before this time. 





She says he was 
too sick to sit up.” 

“Ye'll answer it, wont ye, Tilly?” said 
her father. “ ”Twouldn’t be any more than 
civil, just to let him know ye got his mes- 
sage.” 

“I don’t know,” said Tilly, very slowly. 
“1 hate to write letters. I haven't got any- 
thing to say to him. I might write to her.” 

“ But she says write to him,” said honest 
Mrs. Bennet; “she says they're so glad to 
get letters in the hospital. Poor fellows, I 
should think they would be. I expect hos- 
pitals are horrid places. I'd write to him 
if I was you, Tilly.” 

“ You write, mother,” said Tilly, laughing. 
“T don’t know anything to say.” 

“Me, child?” said her mother. “I 
haven’t written a letter for ten years; I 
couldn’t write; but I think you ought to. 
He might be a-waitin’ to hear; sick folks 
think a heap of little things like that.” 

“Well, I might just write and say I'd got 
the letter,” said Tilly. “’T was real pleas- 
ant in him to send me the message.” 

“Yes,” said Captain ’Lisha, “ That fel- 
low’s got right feelings. I tell you that.” 

Tilly carried the letter into her little bed- 
room and stuck it into the looking-glass 
frame, as she had seen cards placed. 

The next morning her mother said : 

“ Now, Tilly, I’d answer that letter if I 
was you. It isn’t often we get a chance 
to hear anything from the rest o’ the 
world. I wish you’d write. Besides,” she 
added, “ after sending him your name so, 
it don’t seem friendly not to.” 

“That’s true, mother,” said Tilly. “1 
never thought of that, and I’d just as lieves 
write as not, if I could think of anything to 
say.” 

That evening after all the work was done, 
the little kitchen in order, the lamps lighted, 
—the big one for the great, wandering ships 
at sea, and the little one for the quiet, hum- 
ble family at home,—Tilly took out a small 
papeterie of dark-blue embossed leather, 
and, opening it with a sigh, said: 

“T’ll try to write that letter now, mother.” 

“That’s right,” said her mother. “ I’d 
write if I was you.” 

This papeterie had been Tilly’s one 
Christmas present the winter that she had 
been at school in town. It was given to 
her by a young man, who in a languid and 
shame-faced way had, in the Provincetown 
vernacular “ courted” her a little. But he 
had never found courage to take any more 
decided steps than to give her this papeterie 
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filled with pink paper and envelopes all 
stamped with cupids, which so far as their 
mythological significance was concerned 
were as much thrown away on Tilly as on 
Joe Hale. She merely thought them babies 
with bows and arrows—quite ridiculous, 
and net very pretty. But there was no 
other letter-paper in the house, except the 
big sheets of ruled paper on which her 
father sent his official reports to Washing- 
ton, and Tilly would as soon have thought 
of writing a book as of writing on paper of 
such size. 

It was very hard work writing that letter. 
Tilly could not think of anything to say. 
She spoiled several sheets of paper, and at 
last the poor little letter stood as follows: 


“Mr. HALE: 
Respected sir,” 


This last phrase was suggested by Captain 
’Lisha, on being consulted by Tilly and her 
mother as to what was the proper form of 
beginning such a letter. Captain ’Lisha 
could not think of anything more appropri- 
ate and dignified than the form he himself 
used when he wrote to an officer of the Light- 
house Board. 

“ Respected sir,” therefore, the letter 
began, and continued as follows: 


“Tam much obliged to you for your message. 
Please thank the lady that wrote it. I hope you 
are better now. We had the red worsted in the 
house; that was the reason the stockings were that 
color. I knit them on the rocks. We live in the 
light-house. My father keeps it. We hope you 
are well 2 

“Ycu said that once before, Tilly,” in- 
terrupted her mother as Tilly read the letter 
aloud. 

Tilly looked distressed. 

“Oh, so I did,” she said, turning back. 
“ No, not exactly. I said I hoped he was 
better. Wont it do?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Bennet, impatiently. 
She was quite vexed that Tilly’s letter did 
not sound more like the elegant and flowing 
epistles which people always wrote to each 
other in the novels and magazine stories 
with which she was familiar. “1 suppose 
it will do. It don’t seem to me much of a 
letter, though.” 

“I can’t think of anything to say,” re- 
iterated Tilly, hopelessly ; but thus adjured 
and coerced, she added one more sentence. 


“It is very pleasant here now; in the winter it is 
very cold.” 





Then there came another interval of per- 
plexity and consultation as to the signature, 
Captain ’Lisha had nothing better to offer 
than the “obedient servant” which repre- 
sented his own relation to the officials at 
Washington. But to this Tilly stoutly ob- 
jected. 

“] aint going to say I’m his obedient 
servant!” she exclaimed, defiantly. “ I'l] 
just sign my name, and nothing more.” 

“ You might say ‘ your friend,’ I should 
think,” said her mother, hesitatingly. “| 
don’t think anybody ends off letters with 
just the name. I never saw one.” 

“ Well, all the letters we ever have are 
from real friends or relations,” said Tilly, 
firmly. “ ‘This is very different. I don’t 
suppose it’s often anybody does write to a 
person they don’t know.” 

Mrs. Bennet persisted in her argument 
for a more friendly ending, but on this point 
Tilly was firm, and the queer, stiff little let- 
ter went off, with its incongruous pink 
Cupids hovering, like false colors at a mast- 
head, above the curt, cool sentences, and 
the brusque signature, “ Matilda Bennet.” 

After the letter had gone, Mrs. Bennet 
frequently referred to it. The incident had 
really stirred her imagination more than it 
had Tilly’s. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if that soldier wrote 
to you himself some day when he’s a-gettin’ 
better,” she said. 

“ Perhaps he died,” said Tilly; “ that’s 
just as likely.” 

“I suppose ’tis,” replied her mother. 
“ But somehow I don’t feel 's if he did. I 
wish you’d written him more of a letter, 
and asked him to write to us. It would be 
real nice to get letters regular from some- 
body in the war.” 

“ Why, mother!” exclaimed Tilly, “ per- 
haps we shouldn’t like him a bit if we knew 
him; we don’t know anything about him.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Bennet, “I don’t be- 
lieve that lady would have written for him 
if he hadn’t been a real good fellow. And 
anyhow, it was real good his thinking to 
thank you for the stockings.” 

“Yes. That was real thoughtful of him,” 
said Tilly, candidly. 


How would both Mrs. Bennet and Tilly 
have laughed and wondered could they 
have seen Joe when he read his Province- 
town letter! He had looked forward to its 
coming with considerable interest. More 
than once he had said to Netty: 

“ Do you think she’ll answer that letter— 
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that little girl, or whoever ’tis, in Province- 
town ?” and Netty always replied: 

“Yes, I rather think she will, before 
jong; 1 think she will want to hear from you 
again.” 

“When the letter came at last, Joe was 
really astonished at himself, for the eager- 
ness with which he tore it open. He read 
it twice, then folded it up, laughing heartily 
as he did so, and put it in his wallet in the 
same compartment with the first bit of pink 
paper. 

“ Now, I guess Miss Larned will say I 
was right,” he thought. “If that aint a lit- 
tle girl’s letter, I never read one,” and Joe 
watched impatiently for a chance to show 
the letter to Netty. It did not come for 
many days. Netty was busy, and did not 
go to the wards as usual. At last Joe could 
not wait any longer, and made bold to carry 
the letter to the linen room. He was so far 
recovered now that he walked about, and in 
a very few days would be well enough to go 
home. He found Netty alone in the linen 
room. 

“Miss Larned,” he said, “I hope you 
will excuse me if I interrupt you. I’ve had 
a letter in answer to the one you wrote, and 
I thought, perhaps, you’d like to see it, so 
I brought it.” 

“Indeed I should very much,” said 
Netty. “I was wondering the other day 
whether you had heard.” 

Joe watched Netty’s face while she read 
the letter. The amused expression which 
stole over her features as she read did not 
escape him. His own eyes twinkled as he 
held out his hand to take the letter, and 
said : 

“You see it’s a little girl, Miss Larned. 
I'll set all the more by them stockings for 
that; couldn’t I take them home with me 
if I give you the price of another pair? I’d 
just like to keep them always, to think of 
the little thing, sitting out on the rocks, 
knitting away on stockings for the soldiers.” 

Netty was still studying the letter. She 
was somewhat familiar with the constrained 
and reticent forms of rural New England's 
letter-writing. 

“I’m not sure yet about its being a little 
girl, Mr. Hale,” she said. “It may be; but 
I incline now to think that it is a grown-up 
woman, who hardly ever writes a letter.” 

“ Do you think so?” said Joe, earnestly. 
“Well, if it’s a woman, I'd like first-rate to 
see her. I’ve come to have a real feeling, as 
if I ought to know her, somehow.” 

Netty laughed. 





“ Nothing easier, Mr. Hale. It is not a 
very long journey to Provincetown,” she 
said. 

“That's so,” said Joe; “but it’s the last 
place a man’s likely ever to go to, especially 
from New York State.” 

“Sarah! I do believe there’s a kind of 
romance growing out of these red stockings, 
after all,” said Netty, when Sarah came in. 
“ Joe Hale’s been here, and showed me the 
drollest letter you ever saw, from that Ma- 
tilda Bennet. It begins: ‘ Respected sir,’ 
and has just such droll, stiff, short sentences 
as country people always write. He thinks 
it is a little girl; but I don’t believe it. I 
didn’t want to tell him so; but I’ve a notion 
it’s an old maid—a pretty old one, too. 
Still, some of the phrases did sound simple 
enough for a child. Joe wants to buy the 
stockings and carry them home with him. 
He says he sets a store by them, because 
this little thing knit them.” 

“ Give them to him,” said Sarah. “ They 
aren’t any use here; nobody else will wear 
them.” 

“TI don’t know that I’ve any nght to give 
them away, without putting another pair in 
their place,” replied Netty. “I think I'll 
let him give me a gray pair forthem. He 
seems to have money of his own; I think 
I'll let him buy them.” 

So a few days later, Joe set out for home 
with the red stockings tucked snugly in a 
corner of his valise, and a good new pair 
of gray ones in their place on Netty’s stock- 
ing shelf. 

“ Dear old fellow,” said Netty to Sarah, 
after he had bade them good-bye, “ we have 
never had his like in this hospital, and I 
don’t believe we ever shall.” 

“ His like isn’t very often found,” replied 
Sarah, quietly. “I consider Joe Hale a 
remarkable man. If he had had education, 
he would have been a real force in the 
world, somewhere; he is, as it is, by the 
sheer weight of his superb physique and 
overflowing good-heartedness ; but I’d have 
liked to see what breeding and education 
could have done for him.” 

“Hurt the physique, very likely, and 
cooled the good-heartedness,” replied Netty. 
“That’s the way, too often; but I don’t 
call Joe Hale exactly an uneducated -man, 
Sarah.” 

“ No, not as uneducated as he might be,” 
replied Sarah. “ He is just the sort of man, 
so far as education goes, which America is 
filling up with fast; a creature too much 
informed to be called ignorant, but too 
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ignorant to be called educated in any sense 
of the word. I am not at all sure that 
masses of this sort of well-informed igno- 
rance are desirable material for a nation.” 

“Oh, you traitor to the republic!” cried 
Netty. 

“ Yes,” replied Sarah, severely; “‘ my coun- 
trymen prevent my thinking so well of my 
country as I would like to.” 

“Walpole said that better,” retorted 
Netty. “Of all things to plagiarize a trea- 
son!” 

Joe Hale’s home was in Western New 
York, in the beautiful Genesee valley. His 
father had been one of the pioneer settlers 
in that region, and the log-cabin in which 
Joe’s oldest brothers and sisters had been 
born was still standing, and did good duty 
as a wheat barn. The farm was a large and 
productive one; and the Hales had always 
taken their position among the well-to-do 
and influential people of the county. But 
a strange fatality of death seemed to pursue 
the family. 
ing from a beam in his own barn; and 
Joe’s eldest brother was crushed to death by 
a favorite bull of his. It was never known 


whether the animal did it in play or in rage. 
Joe’s eldest sister had marned young and 


gone to Iowa to live; the other had died 
when Joe was a little boy, and Joe and his 
mother lived alone on the farm for many 
years. Mrs. Hale was a singularly strong, 
vigorous woman, but she was cut down in 
a single week by a sharp attack of pneu- 
monia the very spring before the war broke 
out. This left Joe all alone in the world, 
and when he found the men in his town 
holding back from enlisting, and buying 
substitutes, he said, half sadly, half cheerily, 
“T’m one of the men to go, that’s certain. 
There’s nobody needs me.” 

And now after one short year’s fighting, 
he had come home a crippled man, to take 
up the old life alone. It was not a cheer- 
ing outlook ; and as he drew near the home- 
stead, and saw again the grand stretches of 
old woods in which he had so often made 
his ax ring on the hickory-trees, Joe thought 
to himself: 

“T don’t know what a one-armed man is 
good for, anyhow.” 

Tite cordiality with which his neighbors 
welcomed him back, the eager interest with 
which they all listened to his accounts of 
the battles he had been in, lessened this 
sense of loneliness for a short time. But 
the town was a small, thinly settled one; in 
a few weeks everybody had heard all Joe 





Joe’s father was killed by fall- | 





had to tell ; nobody said any longer, “ Have 
you seen poor Joe Hale with his one arm ?” 
The novelty had all worn off, the town 
went its way as before, and Joe found him. 
self more solitary than ever. 

When he went to the war he left the farm 
in charge of a faithful laborer who had 
worked on it for years ; this man had married, 
and he and his wife and children now occu- 
pied the house in which Joe had lived so 
long with his mother. The house was large, 
and there was room enough and to spare 
for Joe; but it seemed sadly unlike home; 
yet any other place seemed still more un- 
like home. Poor Joe did not know what 
to do. 

“ You'll have to get married, Joe, now, 
and settle down,” the neighbors said to him 
continually. 

“* Married!” Joe would answer, and point 
to his empty coat-sleeve. “That looks 
like it, doesn’t it!” And an almost bit- 
ter sense of deprivation took root in his 
heart. 

One night, when he felt especially lonely, 
he went upstairs to his room early. He 
sat on the edge of the bed and looked about 
the room. It had been his mother’s room. 
All the furniture stood as she had left it; 
and yet an indefinable air of neglect and 
disorder had crept into the room. 

“I can’t-live this way,” thought Joe; 
“that’s certain. But I don’t suppose any 
woman would marry a fellow with only one 
arm. I'll have to get a housekeeper ;” and 
Joe ran over in his mind the names of all the 
possible candidates he could think of for 
that office; not one seemed endurable to 
him, and, with a sigh, he tried to dismiss 
the subject from his mind. As he undressed, 
his big wallet fell to the floor, and out of it 
fell Tilly’s little pink letter. He picked 
it up carelessly, not seeing, at first, what 
it was. As he recognized it, he felt a 
thrill of pleasure. There seemed one link 
at least between himself and some human 
being. 

“T declare I’ll write to that child to-mor- 
row,” he thought. “ I wonder if she wouidn’t 
like to come up here and stay a spell this 
fall—she and her mother,—and get away 
from those rocks. It would be a real change 
for them,” thought kind-hearted Joe. “I 
guess I’ll ask them. I reckon they’re plain 
people that wouldn’t be put out by the way 
things go here.” 

And somewhat cheered by this thought, 
Joe fell asleep. In the morning he wrote 
his letter and sent it off. It was not quite 
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so stiffly phrased as Tilly’s, but it was by 
no means a fair exponent of Joe’s off-hand, 
merry, and affectionate nature. It answered 
the main point, however. It continued the 
correspondence, and it carried Joe’s good- 
will. 

“ Well, really!” exclaimed Mrs. Bennet, 
after Tilly had read it aloud to her, “ well, 


really, I call that the handsomest kind of a | 
| chance of getting letters from most any- 


letter; don’t you, ’Lisha? Of course we 
shouldn’t think of going, but I think it was 
uncommon good of him to ask us; don’t 
you, "Lisha ?” 

Tilly said nothing. 

“ Ye-es,” replied Captain ’Lisha, slowly, 
as if he were not sure whether he intended 
to say yes or no, “ Ye-es, it’s a very hand- 
some invitation, certain; nobody can dis- 
pute that; but it seems queer he should 
want to invite folks he don’t know anything 
about. It’s bounden queer, I think. Let 
me see the letter.” Captain ’Lisha straight- 
ened his spectacles on his nose, and read 
the letter through very slowly. Then he 
folded it and laid it on the table, and brought 
down his hand hard on it, and said again: 
“It’s bounden queer.” 

Tilly said nothing. 

“ What's the matter with you ?” said her 
“ What’s your no- 


mother, a little sharply. 
tion about it.” 

Tilly laughed an odd little laugh. 

“ He’s got the idea I’m a little girl,” she 


said. “I see it just as plain as anything. 
That’s what makes him write ’s he does.” 

“ No such a thing, Tilly,” said Mrs. Ben- 
net, in an excited tone. “ What makes you 
think so? I’m sure I don’t see it.” 

It was an instinct rather than a specific 
interpretation of any one sentence which 
had made Tilly so sure; she could hardly 
justify it to her mother, though it was clear 
enough to herself; so she replied, meekly : 

“T don’t know.” 

Mrs. Bennet snatched the letter, and ex- 
claimed: “I'll read it again! It’s the silli- 
est notion I ever heard of. I don’t see what 
put it into your head, Matilda Bennet !” 

Tilly said nothing. On a second reading 
of the letter, Mrs. Bennet was more vehe- 
ment than ever. 

“Tt’s no such thing!” she exclaimed. 
“Do you think so, ’Lisha? Do you see 
anything in it ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Captain’ Lisha, 
slowly as before. “ It’s bounden queer; it’s 
a handsome invitation, but it’s bounden 
queer ;” and that was all that could be got 
out of Captain ’Lisha. 





“Well, I’m goin’ to answer this letter 
myself,” said Mrs. Bennet resolutely. “I 
aint no hand to letter-write ; but I’m goin’ 
to write this time myself.” 

“ Oh, mother, will you ?” exclaimed Tilly, 
with great animation. “That’s good. I 
was dreading it so.” 

“Humph!” said Mrs. Bennet. “ When 
I was your age, I’d ha’ jumped at the 


body, ef I'd ha’ been cooped up ’s you 
are on a narrow strip o’ what’s neither land 
nor water. But you needn’t answer Mr. 
Hale’s letter if you don’t want to. I can 
make out to write something that ‘ll pass 
muster for a letter, | reckon; and I think 
the man’s real friendly.” 

“All right, mother,” said Tilly. “I’m 
real glad you're going to write the letter. 
You might tell him that I was twenty-six 
years old last August, and see what he says 
to ‘that when he writes. You'll find I was 
right. I know he thinks I’m a little girl,” 
and Tilly laughed out a merry and mis- 
chievous laugh. 

What Mrs. Bennet wrote they never knew ; 
to neither Captain ’Lisha nor Tilly would she 
read her letter. 

“Seems to me this is a mighty thick 
letter, wife,” said Captain ’Lisha when he 
took it from her hands to carry it to the 
office. “ What you been sayin’ ?” 

“Oh, not much,” replied Mrs. Bennet. 
“Tt’s on that thick paper o’ yours; I just 
thanked him for his invitation and told 
him how much we'd like to come; but 
we couldn’t think on’t—and a few more 
things.” 

The “few more things” were the gist 
of the letter. After the opening generalities 
of courtesy, which Mrs. Bennet managed 
much better than Tilly had in her little 
note, came the following extraordinary 
paragraph : 


“ Tilly,—we always call her Tilly for short, but her 
name is Matilda, same as she signed your letter,— 
she’s got it into her head that you thought she was 
a little girl, from her letter. Now, we've had some 
words about this; I don’t see anything in your 
letter to make it out of, and if you woulintt think 
it too much trouble, I'd take it very kindly of you 
if you’d write and say what’s the truth about it. 
’Taint often I care which end of a quarrel I come 
out of, so long ’s I know I’m right; but there aint 
any knowing who is nght in this one, unless by 
what you say; and Tilly and me we've had a good 
many words about it, first and last. Tilly's twenty- 
six, going on twenty-seven; birthday was last 
August; so she and me are more like sisters than 
anything else. She’s a good girl, if I am her 
mother; and I’d have liked first-rate to bring her 
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out to your ie if we could have fetched it about; 

but we couldn’t nohow. It’s a lonesome place 

here for a girl. ** Yours with respect, 
“MARTHA BENNET. 


“P.S. If you should ever be traveling in these 
parts, which I don’t suppose is any ways likely, we 
should be glad to see you in our house; and a room 
ready for you, anc welcome, if you could get along 
with the water.” 


When Joe first read Mrs. Bennet’s letter, 
he said “ Whew !” then he read the letter over, 
and said again louder than before, 

“Whew! Didn’t I put my foot in it that 
time. I don’t wonder the girl got her mother 
to write for her! She must have thought 
me monstrous impudent to write her to 
come out here visiting—a woman—as old 
as I am, pretty nearly. By jingoes, I don’t 
know what to do now. I'd like to see 
what sort of a girl she is, anyhow. I don’t 
care !—that letter of hers did sound just like 
a child’s letter! I expect she’s a real innocent 
kind of a woman, and that’s the kind I like.” 

At last out of the honesty of his nature 
came the solution of the dilemma; he told 
the exact truth, and it had a gracious and 
civil sound even in Joe’s unvarnished speech. 

“T did wonder if it wasn’t a little girl,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ because she spoke so honest about 


the red yarn and about the light-house, and 
most of the grown up women I know aint 


quite so honest spoken. But the lady at the 
hospital who wrote for me _first—Miss 
Larned—said she didn’t think it was a little 
girl; and of course she could tell better than 
I could, being a woman herself.” 

Then Joe said that he should like to come 
to Provincetown, but his business never took 
him that way, and then he re-iterated his 
invitation to them to come to see him. 

“Since I made so bold as to ask you the 
first time, you'll forgive my asking you over 
again. I do really wish you could see your 
way to come,” he said. “It’s very pretty 
here in the fall, our apples are just begin- 
ning to be ripe, and there aint any such 
apples anywhere ever I’ve been as in the 
Genesee valley.” 

Then Joe added his “ best respects” to 
Mrs. Bennet’s daughter, and closed his 
letter. 

“ I vow, I believe I’d rather be there than 
here,” he thought to himself again and again. 

If there had been in the circle of Joe's 
acquaintance now one even moderately 
attractive marriageable woman, Joe would 
have drifted into falling in love with her, as 
inevitably as an apple falls off its stem when 
its days of ripening are numbered ; but there 





was not. Joe’s own set of boys and girls 
were heads of households now, and for the 
next younger set, Joe was too old. Young 
girls did not please him; partly, perhaps, 
because he saw, or fancied, that they shrank a 
little from his armless sleeve. By impercepti- 
ble degrees, vague thoughts began to form and 
float in Joe’s mind, akin to thoughts which 
floated in Mrs. Bennet’s before she wrote 
her letter; not tangible enough to be stated, 
or to be matter of distinct consciousness, 
never going farther in words than “who 
knows;” but all the while drawing Joe 
slowly, surely toward Provincetown. He 
had thought that he would take a journey 
to Iowa before the winter set in, and see his 
aunt and his cousins and his married sister 
there; but gradually he fell into the way of 
thinking about a journey to the east first. 
Now, to suppose from all this that Joe had 
a romantic sentiment toward the unknown 
Matilda Bennet would be quite wrong. He 
had nothing of the kind. He had merely a 
vague but growing impulse to go and see, 
as he phrased it, “ what she was like.” As 
week after week passed and he received no 
reply to his letter, this impulse increased. 
He had thought Mrs. Bennet would write 
again; she seemed to Joe to wield rather a 
glib pen; he had promised he should have 
an active correspondence “with the old 
lady,” as he always called her in his own 
mind; but no letter came. Mrs. Bennet 
builded better than she knew, when she left 
Joe to himself so many weeks. His letter 
had given her great satisfaction. She read 
it aloud to Tilly and to her husband, and 
consoled herself by her partial defeat in her 
argument with Tilly by saying: “ Well, he 
only says he wondered; and the lady told 
him it wasn’t a child, and he knew she knew 
best; that aint really making up his mind; 
I don’t call it so by a long shot ;” and there 
the quarrel rested. Tilly was content, and 
if the whole truth were known, a little more 
than content, that “the soldier,” as she 
always called their unknown correspondent, 
knew now that she was “grown up.” Tilly 
had built no air-castles. She often thought 
she wished she could see “the soldier,” but 
she had no more expectation of seeing him 
than of seeing General McClellan. Tilly 
was, as her mother had said, a good girl. 
She loved her melodeon ; and she still spent 
two hours a day at her practicing. She had 
for several weeks now played in church, and 
that gave her a new stimulus to practice. 
For the rest, she helped her mother, she 
sewed for the soldiers, and still knitted at 
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twilight on the rocks, stockings—of gray 
yarn, now—to be sent to hospitals. 

“ One night, late in October, when the 
stage drove up to the Provincetown Hotel, 
the loungers on the piazza were surprised to 
see alighting from it, a one-armed man, in 
a heavy army overcoat. His speech was 
not that of a military man, and his reticence 
as to his plans and purposes was baffling. 

“Been in the war, eh?” said one, nod- 
ding toward the empty sleeve. 

“Yes,” said Joe, curtly. 

“ Discharged, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” said Joe. “They don’t have 
much use for men in my fix.” 

“Got leisure to look round ye, a little, 
now, then,” said the first speaker. 

“ Yes,” said Joe. 

They could not make anything out of 
him, and the street speculated no little be- 
fore it went to sleep that night, as to what 
that “ army feller” was after. If anybody 
had said that the “army feller” had come 
all the way to Provincetown solely to sec 
what “Tilly Bennet was like,” the town 
would have given utterance to one ejacula- 
tion of astonishment, and wondered what 
on earth there was in Tilly Bennet, to bring 
a man all that distance. 

But Joe did not think so the next morn- 
ing, when, having hired a man to take him 
over to the light-house, he landed on the 
rocks at noon, just as Tilly was hanging out 
clothes. The clothes-line was fastened to iron 
stanchions in the light-house itself, and in 
high cliffs to the back of it; a gale was blow- 
ing; in fact, it had been so high, that the 
boatman had demurred at first about taking 
Joe across, as he was no: used to the sea. 

“ Go ahead,” said Joe. “ If you can stand 
it, I can.” 

But, if the truth were told, Joe was pretty 
white about the lips, and not very steady on 
the legs when he stepped ashore. 

“A half hour longer ’d have made you 
sicker 'n death,” said the man, eying him. 

“That’s so,” said Joe, with a desperate 
qualm. “ Dry land for me, thank you.” 

“ How long do ye want to stay?” said 
the boatman. 

Joe looked up at the light-house—then at 
the tossing white-capped waves. 

“ Always,” he said, laughing, “ if it’s going 
to heave like that—not more than an hour, or 
may be half an hour,” he added, seriously ; 
“it isn’t going to blow any worse, is it?” 

“ Oh no,” said the man, “ it’ll quiet down 
before long,” and he prepared to make his 
boat fast. 





Tilly was hard at work trying to fasten 
her clothes on the line. They never waited 
for quiet weather before hanging out their 
clothes at the light-house. It was of no 
use. Tilly’s back was toward the wharf where 
Joe had landed. Her sleeves were rolled 
up to her shoulders, and her arms shone 
white in the sun. She had twisted a red 
silk handkerchief of her father’s tight round 
her head ; a few straggling curls of dark hair 
blew out from under this; her cheeks were 
scarlet, and her brown eyes flashed in her 
contest with the wind. Nobody ever called 
Tilly pretty ; but she had a healthy, honest 
face, and at this moment she was pretty; 
no—not pretty; picturesque, which is far 
better than pretty, though Joe did not 
know that, and in his simplicity only won- 
dered how a woman could look so hand- 
some, blowing about in such a gale. 

Tilly saw a stranger walking up to the 
light-house door; but she did not pause in 
her work. Strangers came every day. Joe’s 
left side was farthest away from Tilly. She 
did not see the loose, hanging sleeve; and 
the blue of the army coat did not attract her 
notice, so she went on with her clothes with- 
out giving a second thought to the man who 
had disappeared in the big door of the light- 
house. Somebody to see her father, no 
doubt, or to see the light! 

When Tilly went into the kitchen and 
saw the stranger sitting by the table talking 
familiarly with her mother, she was some- 
what surprised, but was passing through the 
room with her big clothes-basket, when her 
mother, with an air of unconcealable tri- 
umph, said : 

“ Tilly, you couldn’t guess who this is.” 

Tilly halted, basket in hand, and turned 
her scarlet cheeks and bright brown eyes 
full toward Joe. 

“ No,—I haven't the least idea,” she said, 
and as she said it she looked so pretty, 
that Joe, absurd as it might seem, fell in 
love with her on the spot. 

The words, “I haven't the least idea,” had 
hardly left her lips, when her eyes fell on the 
empty sleeve; and, although in no letter 
had it ever been said that Joe had lost an 
arm, this sight suggested him to her mind. 

“ Why, it isn’t Mr. Hale, is it?” she said, 
turning still redder. 

“It is, though,” said Joe, rising and 
coming toward her, offering her his one hand. 
“You and your mother wouldn’t come to 
see me, and so I came to see you.” 

Tilly’s hand having been all the morning 
in hot soap-suds, was red and swollen and 
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puckered, but it looked beautiful to Joe; so 
did Tilly’s awkward little laugh, as she said, 
half drawing back her hand: 

“ T’ve been washing; that’s what makes 
my hands look so.” 

There was something in the infantile and 
superfluous honesty of this remark which re- 
minded Joe instantly of the sentence in Tilly’s 
letter: “We had the red worsted in the house. 
That is the reason the stockings were that 
color,” and he smiled at the memory. His 
smile was such a cordial one that Tilly did 
not misinterpret it, and his spontaneous 
reply, as he took her hand in his, was wor- 
thy of a courtier. 

“TI often saw my mother’s hands look 
like this, Miss Bennet. She always did a 
great part ofthe washing.” 

Tilly stood still looking ill at ease; and 
Joe stood still, also looking ill at ease. 
There seemed to be nothing now to say. 
Mrs. Bennet cut the Gordian knot, as she 
had cut one or two already. 

“Go along, Tilly,” she said. “ Get off 
your washing duds; it’s near dinner time.” 

Tilly was glad to escape to her own 
room. Once safe in refuge she sank into a 


chair with a most bewildered face and tried 
to collect her thoughts. 


She seemed like 
one ina dream. “ The soldier” had come. 
How her heart ached over the thought of 
that armless sleeve ! 

“He never said anything about his arm 
being gone,” thought Tilly. “It’s too 
bad. How blue his eyes are! I never 
saw such blue eyes!” in a laugh of inno- 
cent wonder and excitement. Her thoughts 
so ran away with her that when her 
mother called her through the door, “ Din- 
ner’s ready, Tilly,” poor ‘Tilly was not half 


dressed, and kept them waiting ten minutes | 


or more, which drew down upon her from 
her father a rebuke that it hurt her sorely 
to have “the soldier” hear. But “the 


soldier” was too happy to be disturbed by | 
Since his mother’s death Joe | 
| he had come to the conclusion that she was 


small things. 
had not seen anything so homelike, so 
familiar, as this dinner in Mrs. Bennet’s little 
kitchen. He made friends with Captain 
’Lisha at once; the old man could not ask 
questions enough about the war, and Joe 
answered them all with a patience which 
was perhaps more commendable than his 
accuracy. Tilly sat by, listening in eager 
silence; not a word escaped her; when 
her eyes met Joe’s she colored and looked 
away. 

“ I don’t care if she is twenty-six,” thought 
Joe, “she is just like a child.” 
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Mrs. Bennet, with hospitable fervor, had 
insisted that Joe should not go back to the 
town, but should stay with them ; “ that is,” 
she added, “ if you think you can sleep with 
the water swash, swash, swashing in your 
ears. "Iwas years before I ever could leam 
to sleep here; and there’s times now when 
I don’t sleep for whole nights together.” 

Joe thought he could sleep in spite of the 
water, and with the greatest alacrity sent 
his boatman back to town for his valise. 

After all,” said the citizens, on hearing 
this, “ after all he was only some relation of 
the Bennets.” 

But when day after day passed, and he 
did not return, the town began again to 
speculate as to his purposes. Some fisher- 
men going or coming, had seen him walk- 
ing on the rocks with Tilly ; and very soon 
arumor took to itself wings and went up 
and down the town, that the one-armed 
soldier was “ courting Tilly Bennet.” 

The seclusion of the light-house had its ad- 
vantages now,—very little could the Prov- 
incetown gossips know of what went on 
among those distantrocks. Very safe were]oe 
and Tilly in the nooks which they explored 
in the long bright afternoons. How strangely 
changed seemed the lonely spot to Tilly! 
Each rod of the wave-washed beach was 
transformed as she paced it with Joe by her 
side. No word of love-making did Joe 
say—not because it was not warm and 
ready in his heart, but he was afraid. 

“Of course she can’t care anything about 
me, all of a sudden so,” said sensible Joe. 
“She haint been a-longing and a-longing 
for somebody ’s I have.” 

So at the end of a week he went away,— 
merely saying to Tilly and Mrs. Bennet as 
he bade them good-bye, that he would 
write very soon. But Tilly’s heart had not 
been so idle as Joe thought, and she was 
not surprised one day, a few weeks later, 
when she read in a letter of Joe’s that he 
didn’t know whether she knew it or not but 


just about the nicest girl in all the country, 
and if she thought she could take up with a 
fellow that hadn’t but one arm, he was hers 
to command for the rest of her life. 

Tilly had a happy little cry over the 
letter before she showed it to her mother. 

“ Do you think you can like him, Tilly ?” 
asked Mrs. Bennet, anxiously. 

“Yes,” said Tilly, “I do like him; and 
he’s real good.” 

And when they told Captain ’Lisha he 
said, vehemently, that nothing short of go- 
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ing to sea again could have pleased him so 
much. 

So it was settled that at Christmas Joe 
should come back for Tilly. 

When the engagement became known in 
town, there was great wonderment about it. 
How did the acquaintance begin? What 
brought the New Yorker to Provincetown ? 

But Tilly and her mother kept their secret 
to themselves, and not a soul in Province- 
town ever heard a word of the red stockings, 


which was much better for all parties con- 


cerned. 

The wedding was to be on Christmas- 
day. But two weeks before that day, there 
swept over Provincetown harbor a storm the 
like of which had not been seen for half a 
century. 
the sea cut new paths for itself here and 
there among the low sand-dunes, and washed 
away landmarks older than men _ could 
remember; great ships parted anchor, and 
were driven helplessly on the rocks, and the 
light-house swayed and rocked like a mast 
in the tempest. In the middle of the night 
the storm burst with a sudden fury. At its 
first roar Captain ’Lisha sprang up, and 
said, 

“ Martha, this is going to be the devil’s 


own night, I must go up into the light, I 
can’t leave her alone such a storm's this.” 

From the dwelling-house to the light- 
house tower was only a short distance; the 
rocks were shelving, but a stout iron railing 


protected the path on one side. Whether 
Captain ’Lisha failed to grasp this rail and 
slipped on the icy rocks, or whether he was 
swept off by the violence of the gale, could 
only be conjectured, but in the morning he 
did not come back. As soon as the storm 
had lulled a little, Mrs. Bennet crept cau- 
tiously across the slippery path-way, and 
climbed the winding stair to the light. In 
a short time she returned, with a white hor- 
ror-stricken face, and in reply to Tilly’s cry 
of alarm, gasped : 

“Your father’s gone!” 

After the first shock of the death was over, 





The steeple of the old church fell ; | 





Mrs. Bennet saw much to be grateful for in 
its manner; in her own inimitable way, she 
dilated on the satisfaction it must have been 
to Captain ’Lisha. 

“Tt’s just what he was forever a-sayin’ 
he’d like, to be buried in the sea, and espe- 
cially to be washed overboard; if I've 
heard him say so once, I’ve heard him a 
hundred times, and the Lord’s took him at 
his word, and I don’t believe there’s a hap- 
pier spirit anywhere than ’Lisha’s is, wherever 
tis he’s gone to.” 

In the Provincetown way of thinking, 
Captain ’Lisha’s death was no reason why 
Tilly’s marriage should be deferred, but 
rather why it should be hastened. It took 
place, as had been planned, on Christmas- 
day. 

The next day when Tilly and her mother 
bade everybody good-bye, and went away 
with Tilly’s manly, tall, kindly-eyed husband, 
everybody said, “ What a Providence!” and 
I make no manner of doubt that Joe and 
Tilly got on quite as well together, and 
were quite as happy as if they had known 
each other better and taken more time to 
consider the question of marrying. 


It may not be foreign to our story to add 
that after Joe had been married a week he 
recollected to send to Miss Henrietta Larned, 
at the Menthaven Hospital, a newspaper 
containing the announcement of his mar- 
riage. When Netty read it, she exclaimed 
in a low voice: 

“ Good! Good!” 

“ What is it ?” said Sarah. 
ried now ?” 

“What put it into your head it was a 
marriage ?” said Netty. 

“T don’t know,” said Sarah, “ your tone, 
I suppose.” 

Netty read the notice aloud. 

“ The very girl!” cried Sarah. 
queer thing!” 

“It’s perfectly splendid!” said Netty. 
“ What a nice husband Joe Hale will make! 
And now we'll tell Clara Winthrop !” 


“ Who's mar- 


“What a 
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MaIpEN, I thank thee for thy face, 

Thy sweet, shy glance of conscious eyes; 
For, from thy beauty and thy grace, 
My life has won a glad surprise. 


I met thee on the crowded street— 
A load of care on heart and brain— 
And, for a moment, bright and fleet, 
The vision made me young again. 


And then I thought, as on I went, 

And struggled through the thronging ways, 
How every age’s complement 

The age that follows overlays. 


The youth upon the child shuts down; 
Young manhood closes over youth; 

And ripe old age is but the crown 

That keeps them both in changeless truth! 


So, every little child I see, 
With brow and spirit undefiled, 
And simple faith and frolic glee, 
Finds still in me another child. 


Toward every brave and careless boy 
Whose lusty shout or call I hear, 
The boy within me springs with joy 
And rings an echo to his cheer! 


What was it, when thy face I saw, 
That moved my spirit like a breeze, 
Responsive to the primal law 

Of youth’s entrancing harmonies? 


Ah! little maid—so sweet and shy— 
Building each day thy fair romance— 
Thou didst not dream a youth passed by, 
When I returned thee glance for glance! 


For all my youth is still my own,— 
Bound in the volume of my age,— 
And breath from thee hath only blown 
The leaves back to the golden page! 








THE LAST TOREN. 


THE LAST TOKEN. 


ROME, A. 


Aha) 


‘ 


‘ 
: 
F 


HELP me to bear it, Christ!—I know, 
This hour, what their fury made Thee bear! 
Now, now, I feel what a cruel throe 
Was thine, when they mocked thee dying there, 
And the merciless slayers howled below. 
VoL. XV.—23. 
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Could they have given such a roar 

As shakes the walls of this fearful place ? 
Ay, even the wild beasts crouch before 

The sound, and tear me not, for a space— 
*Tis but for a moment’s space, no more. 


Hadst thou not, Jesus, in the throng, 
Some one to pity thee? Drew not nigh 
One, one, who yearned for thee, and was strong 
To look on thy face and help thee die? 
Not one, to lessen that speechless wrong ? 


Thanks! thanks! dear Lord, who hast heard my call, 
Who hast remembered me! ‘Thanks for one 


Whose true, brave hand at my feet lets fall 
A rose!—Could I look long years on the sun, 
This precious rose would be worth them all! 


O fierce ones, cease to gnash your fangs, 

An instant, while I meet his look! 
Though the beaten cymbal louder clangs, 

Let me see the face of one that can brook, 
For love, the sight of my body’s pangs. 


Oh, might I win, come life or death, 
His soul to seek me in Paradise! 
Ye dreadful creatures, I feel your breath, 
I see the roll of your angry eyes ;— 
“Yea, though I walk,”—the Scripture saith,— 


Ye shall not stir, till I clutch yon rose 
And hold it against my dying heart! 

Its one last prayer he sees—he knows. 
Now, lions, hasten! fulfill your part !— 

Before my closed eyes Heaven glows! 
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their varied songs. Among our own birds, 


Wuar is that legend of Mrs. Piatt’s poem 
about the bird in the brain? Birds are per- 
haps the most human of creatures, and | 
should not be surprised if told we all carry 
more or less of them in our hearts and brains. 
I have seen the hawk looking out of the 
human face many a time, and I think I have 
seen the eagle; I credit those who say they 
have seen the owl. Are not the buzzards 
and unclean birds terribly suggestive ? The 
song-birds were surely all brooded and 
hatched in the human heart. They are 
typical of its highest aspirations, and nearly 
the whole gamut of human passion and 


emotion is expressed more or less fully in | 


there is the song of the hermit-thrush for 
devoutness and religious serenity, that of 
the wood-thrush for the musing, melodious 
thoughts of twilight, the song-sparrow’s fo: 
simple faith and trust, the bobolink’s for 
hilarity and glee, the mourning-dove’s for 
hopeless sorrow, the vireo’s for all-day and 
every-day contentment, and the nocturn ot! 
the mocking-bird for love. Then there ar 
the plaintive singers, the soaring, ecstati 
singers, the confident singers, the gushing 
and voluble singers, and the _half-voiced, 
inarticulate singers. The note of the pewec 
is a human sigh, the piping of the chickadee 
unspeakable tenderness and fidelity. There 








is pride in the song of the tanager, and 
vanity in that of the cat-bird. There 
something distinctly human about the robin ; 
his is the note of boyhood. I have thoughts 
that follow the migrating fowls northward 
and southward, and that go with the sea- 
birds into the desert of the ocean, lonely and 
tireless as they. I sympathize with the 
watchful crow perched yonder on that tree, 
or walking about the fields. I hurry out- 
doors when I hear the clarion of the wild 
gander; his comrade in my _ heart 
back the call. 


is 


sends 


Il. 


HERE comes the cuckoo, the solitary, the 
oyless, enamored of the privacy of-his own 
ughts ; when did he fly away out of this 
n? The cuckoo is one of the famous 
rds, and is known the world over. He is 
itioned in the Bible, and is discussed by 
Pliny and Aristotle. Jupiter himself once 
ssumed the form of the cuckoo in order to 
ke advantage of Juno’s compassion for the 
wrt 
We have only a reduced and modified 
cuckoo in this country. Our bird is smaller, 
il is much more solitary and unsocial. 
Its color is totally different from the Old 
World bird, the latter being speckled, or a 
kind of dominick, while ours is of the finest 
cinnamon-brown or drab above, and bluish- 
white beneath, with a gloss and richness of 
texture in the plumage that suggests silk. 
lhe bird has also mended its manners in 
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this country, and no longer foists its eggs | 


and young upon other birds, but builds a 
nest of its own and rears its own brood like 
other well-disposed birds. 

The European cuckoo is evidently much 
more of a spring bird than ours is, much more 
a harbinger of the early season. He comes 
in April, while ours seldom appears before 
June, and hardly then appears. He 
printed, as they say, but not published. 
Only the alert ones know he is here. This 
old English rhyme on the cuckoo does not 
apply this side the Atlantic : 

“In April 

Come he will, 

In flow’ry May 

He sings all day, 

In leafy June 

He changes his tune, 

In bright July 

He’s ready to fly, 

In August 
Go he must 


is 


Our bird must go in August too, but at no | 
| never have figured so conspicuously in litera- 


time does he sing all day. Indeed his pecu- 
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liar guttural call has none of the character 
ofasong. It is a solitary, hermit-like sound, 
as if the bird was alone in the world, and 
called upon the fates to witness his desola- 
tion. I have never two cuckoos 
together, and I have never heard their call 
answered ; it goes forth into the solitudes 
unreclaimed. Like a true American, the 
bird lacks animal spirits and a genius for 
social intercourse. One August night | 
heard one calling, calling, a long time not 
far from my It was a true night 
sound, more fitting then than by day. 

The European cuckoo, on the other hand, 
seems to be a joyous, vivacious bird. Words 
worth applies to it the adjective “ blithe,” 
and says: 


seen 


house. 


“TI hear thee babbling to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers. 


English writers all agree that its song is ani- 
mated and pleasing, and the outcome of a 
light heart ‘Thomas Hardy, whose touches 
always seem true to nature, describes an 
early summer scene in one of his books from 
a cluster of trees in which “ the loud notes 
of three cuckoos were resounding through 
the still air.” ‘This is totally unlike our bird, 
which does not sing in concert, but affects 
remote woods, and is most frequently heard 
in cloudy weather. Hence the name of 
rain-crow that is applied to him in some 
parts of the country. I am more than half 
inclined to believe that his call does indicate 
rain, as it is certain that of the tree-toad 
does. 

The cuckoo has a slender, long-drawn-out 
appearance On account of the great length 
of tail. It is seldom seen about farms or near 
human habitations until the June canker 
worm appears, when it makes frequent 
visits to the orchard. It loves hairy worms, 
and has eaten many of them that its 
gizzard is lined with hair. 

The European cuckoo builds no nest, but 
puts its eggs out to be hatched, as does our 
cow blackbird, and our cuckoo is master of 
only the mere rudiments of nest-building. 
No bird in the woods builds so shabby a 
nest; it is the merest make-shift,—a loose 
scaffolding of twigs through which the eggs 
can be seen. The past season, I knew of a 
pair that built within a few feet of a country 
house that stood in the midst of a grove, 
but a heavy storm of rain and wind broke 
up the nest. 

If the Old World cuckoo had been as 
silent and retiring a bird as ours is, it could 


sO 
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ture as it does,—having a prominence that 
we would give only to the bobolink or to 
the wood-thrush,—as witness his frequent 
mention by Shakspere, or the following early 
English ballad (in modern guise) : 


“Summer is come in, 
Loud sings the cuckoo; 
Groweth seed and bloweth mead, 
And springs the wood now. 
Sing, cuckoo ; 
The ewe bleateth for her lamb, 
The cow loweth for her calf, 
The bullock start- 
eth, 
The buck verteth, 
Merrily sings the 
cuckoo > 
Cuckoo, cuckoo ; 
Well sings the 
cuckoo, 
Mayest thou never 
cease.” 


Ill. 


I THINK it will 
be found, on the 
whole, that the 
European _ birds 
are a more hardy 
and pugnacious 
race than ours, 
and that their 
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song-birds have more vivacity and power, 
, and ours more melody and plaintiveness, 
In the song of the sky-lark, for instance. 
there is little or no melody, but wonderful 
strength and copiousness. It is a harsh 
strain near at hand, but very taking when 
| showered down from a height of several 
| hundred feet. 
The Honorable Daines Barrington, 
/ eminent naturalist of the last century, 
| whom White of Selborne addressed so many 
of his letters, gives a table of the compara- 
tive merit of seventeen leading song-birds 
of Europe, marking them under the heads 
of mellowness, sprightliness, plaintiveness, 
compass and execution. In the aggregate, 
the songsters stand highest in sprightliness ; 
next in compass and execution, and lowest 
in the other two qualities. A similar ar- 
rangement and comparison of our songsters, 
I think, would show an opposite result,— 
that is, a predominance of melody and 
plaintiveness. The British wren, for 
stance, stands in Barrington’s table as desti- 
tute of both these qualities ; the reed-sparrow 
also. Our wren-songs, on the contrary, 
gushing and lyrical, and more or less melo- 
dious,—that of the winter-wren being pre- 
eminently so. Our sparrows, too, all have 


to 


n- 


re 


| sweet, plaintive ditties, with but little spright- 


liness or compass. The English house- 
sparrow has no song at all, but a harsh 
chatter that is unmatched among our birds. 
But what a hardy, prolific, pugnacious little 
wretch it is! They will maintain themselves 
where our birds will not live at all, and 
a pair of them will lie down in the gutter 
and fight like dogs. Compared with this 


ie miniature John Bull, the voice and manners 
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SHRIKE SALUTING THE SUNRISE. 


M this c ountry 


% is bright and animated ; 


of our common sparrow are gentle and 
retiring. ‘The English sparrow 
gamin, our bird a timid rustic. 
The English robin-redbreast is tallied in 
by the bluebird, which was 
called by the early settlers of New England 
the blue-robin. The song of the British bird 
that of our bird 


is a street 


| soft and plaintive. 


| profusion of notes; 


The nightingale stands at the head in 
Barrington’s table, and is but little short of 
perfect in all the qualities. We have no 
one bird that combines such strength or 
vivacity with such melody. The mocking- 
bird doubtless surpasses it in variety and 
but falls short, I imagine, 


in sweetness and effectiveness. The night- 


| ingale will sometimes warble twenty seconds 


| 


without pausing to breathe, and when the 
condition of the air is favorable its song fills 
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a space a mile in diameter. 
There are perhaps songs in our 


woods as mellow and brilliant | 


as is that of the closely allied 
species, the water-thrush; but 
our bird’s song has but a mere 
fraction of the nightingale’s 
volume and power. 
Strength and 


ness and delicacy of ours. How much the 
thousands of years of contact with man, 
and familiarity with artificial sounds, over 
there, has affected the bird voices is a 
question. Certain it is that their birds are 
much more domestic than ours, and certain 


it is that all purely wild sounds are plaintive 


and elusive. Even ofthe bark of the fox, the 
cry of the panther, the voice of the ’coon, or 
the call and clang of wild geese and ducks, 


or the war-cry of savage tribes, is this true; | 
plaintive,—in 


but not true in the same sense of domes- 
ticated or semi-domesticated animals and 
fowls. How different the voice of the com- 
mon duck or goose from that of the wild 
species, or of the tame dove from that of 
the turtle of the fields and groves. Where 
could the English house-sparrow have ac- 
quired that unmusical voice but amid the 
sounds of hoofs and wheels, and the discords 
of the street. And the ordinary notes and 
calls of so many of the British birds, accord- 
ing to their biographers, are harsh and 
disagreeable ; even the nightingale has a gut- 
tural, ugly “ chuck.” The missel-thrush has 
a harsh scream; the jay a note like “ wrack,” 








| “wrack”; 


volume of | 
voice, then, seem to be charac- 
teristic of the English birds, and mild- 


| hen; 


the 
field-farea 
rasping chatter; 
the blackbird, 
which is our 
robin cut in 


| ebony, will 


sometimes 

crow like a 

cock and cackle like a 

the flocks of star- 

lings make a noise like a 

steam saw-mill ; the white- 

throat has a disagreeable 

note; the swift a discordant scream, and the 
bunting a harsh song. Among our song- 
birds, on the contrary, it is rare to hear a 
harsh or displeasing voice. Even their notes 
of anger and alarm are more or less soft. 

I would not imply that our birds are the 
better songsters; but that their songs, if 
briefer and feebler, are also more wild and 
fact, that they are softer- 
voiced. The British birds, as I have stated, 
are more domestic than ours ; a much larger 
number build about houses and towers and 
out-buildings. The titmouse with us is ex- 
clusively a wood bird; but in Britain three 
or four species of them resort more or less 
to buildings in winter. Their red-start also 
builds under the eaves of houses ; their star- 
ling in church steeples and in holes in walls ; 


| several thrushes resort to sheds to nest, and 


jackdaws breed in the crannies of the old 


| architecture, and this in a much milder cli- 


mate than our own. 
They have in that country no birds that 
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answer to our tiny lisping wood-warblers— 
genus Dendroica, nor to our vireos, Vireonide. 
On the other hand, they have a larger 
number of field-birds and semi-game birds. 
They have several species like our robin; 
thrushes like him and some of them larger, 
as the ring-ouzel, the missel-thrush, the 


field-fare, the throstle, the red-wing, White’s | 
thrush, the rock-thrush, the blackbird,— | 


these, besides several species in size and 
habits more like our wood-thrush. 


Several species of European birds sing at | 
; 
coppice, and he welcomes a storm with s 


night besides the true nightingale—not fitfully 
and as if in their dreams, as do a few of our 
birds, but continuously, 
ness of it. 
as if from very weariness; but wake the 


They make a busi- | 
The sedge-bird ceases at times 


bird up, says White, by throwing a stick or | 
stone into the bushes, and away it goes | 


again in full song. We have but one real 
nocturnal songster, and that is the mocking- 
bird. One can see how this habit might 


increase among the birds of a long-settled 
country like England. 


With sounds and 


voices about them, why should they be silent 
too? The danger of betraying themselves 
to their natural enemies would be less than 
in our woods. 

That their birds are more quarrelsome 
and pugnacious than ours I think evident. 
Our thrushes are especially mild-mannered, 
but the missel-thrush is very bold and saucy, 
and has been known to fly in the face of 
man when he has disturbed the sitting bird 
No jay, nor magpie nor crow can stand 
fore him. The Welch call him master of 


a vigorous and hearty song, that in s 
countries he is known as storm-cock. 
sometimes kills the young of other b 
and eats eggs,—a very unthrushlike tr 
The white-throat sings with crest erect, 
attitudes of warning and defiance. 
hooper is a great bully; so is the gi 
finch. The wood-grouse—now extinct 
believe—has been known to attack pe 

in the woods. And behold the grit and har- 
dihood of that little emigrant or exile to our 
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shores, the English sparrow. Our birds 
have their tilts and spats also; but the only 
really quarrelsome members in our family 
are confined to the fly-catchers,—as the king- 
bird, and great-crested fly-catcher. None of 
our song-birds are bullies. 

Many of our more vigorous species, as 
the butcher-bird, the cross-bills, the pine 
grosbeak, the red-pole, the Bohemian chat- 
terer, the shore-lark, the long-spur, the 
snow-bunting, etc., are common to both 
continents. 

Have the Old World creatures throughout 
more pluck and hardihood than those that 
are indigenous to this continent? Behold 
the common mouse, how he has followed 
man to this country and established himself 
here against all opposition while the native 

ies is becoming more and more scarce! 

{ when has anybody seen the American 

while his congener from the 

r has overrun the continent! Both our 

t and mouse or mice are timid, harmless, 

ite creatures, compared with the cun- 

gy. filthy and prolific specimens that have 

fought their way to us from the Old World. 

There is little doubt also that the red fox 

has been transplanted to this country from 

Europe. He is certainly on the increase, 

and is fast running out the native gray 
Spec ICs, 

Indeed, I have thought that all forms of 
life in the Old World were marked by greater 
prominence of type, or stronger character- 
istic and fundamental qualities, than with 
us,—coarser and more hairy and virile, and 
therefore more powerful and lasting. This 
opinion is still subject to revision, but I find 
it easier to confirm it than to undermine it. 


across 


IV. 

But let me change the strain and con- 
template for a few moments this feathered 
bandit,—this bird with the mark of Cain 
upon him—(Collyris borealis), the great 
shrike or butcher-bird. Usually, the charac- 
ter of a bird of prey is well defined ; there is 
no mistaking him. His claws, his beak, his 
head, his wings, in fact his whole build 
point to the fact that he subsists upon live 
creatures ; he is armed to catch them and 
to slay them. Every bird knows a hawk 
and knows him from the start, and is on the 
lookout for him. The hawk takes life, but 
he does it to maintain his own, and it is a 
public and universally known fact. Nature 
has sent him abroad in that character and 
has advised all creatures of it. Not so with 
here has concealed the 


the shrike; she 
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character of a murderer under a form as 
innocent as that of the robin. Feet, wings, 
tail, color, head and general form and size 
are all those of a song-bird—very much, 
indeed, like that master songster, the mock 
ing-bird—yet this bird is a regular Blue- 
beard among its kind. Its only character 
istic feature is its beak, the upper mandible 
having two sharp processes and a sharp, 
hooked point. It cannot fly away to any 
distance with the bird it kills nor hold it in 
its claws to feed upon it. It usually impales 
its victim upon a thorn or thrusts it in the 
fork of a limb. For the most part, how- 
ever, its food seems to consist of insects— 
spiders, grasshoppers, beetles, ete. It is 
the assassin of the small birds, whom it 
often destroys in pure wantonness, or 
merely to sup on their brains, as the Gaucho 
slaughters a wild cow or bull for its tongue. 
It is a wolf in sheep’s clothing. Apparently 
its victims are unacquainted with its true 
character and allow it to approach them, 
when the fatal blow is given. I saw an 
illustration of this the other day. A large 
number of goldfinches in their full plumage 
together with snow-birds and _ sparrows, 
were feeding and chattering in some low 
bushes back of the barn. I had paused by 
the fence and was peeping through at them, 
hoping to get a glimpse of that rare spar 
row, the white-crowned. Presently I heard 
a rustling among the dry leaves as if some 
larger bird was also among them. Then I 
heard one of the goldfinches cry out as if 
in distress, when the whole flock of them 
started up in alarm and, circling around, 
settled in the tops of the larger trees. 1 
continued my scrutiny of the bushes, when 
I saw a large bird, with some object in its 
beak, hopping along on a low branch near 
the ground. It disappeared from my sight 
for a few moments, then came up through 
the undergrowth into the top of a young 
maple where some of the finches had 
alighted, and I beheld the shrike. The 
little birds avoided him and flew about the 
tree, their pursuer following them with the 
motions of his head and body as if he would 
fain arrest them by his murderous gaze. 
The birds did not utter the cry or make the 
demonstration of alarm they usually do on 
the appearance of a hawk, but chirruped 
and called and flew about in a half-wonder- 
ing, half-bewildered manner. As they flew 
farther along the line of trees the shrike 
followed them as if bent on further captures. 
I then made my way around to see what 
the shrike had caught and what he had 
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done with his prey. As [ approached the 
bushes I saw the shrike hastening back. I 
read his intentions at once. Seeing my 


movements, he had returned for his game. | 
But I was too quick for him, and he got up | 
out of the brush and flew away from the | 


On some twigs in the thickest 
part of the bushes I found his victim—a 
goldfinch. It was not impaled upon a 
thorn, but was carefully disposed upon some 


locality. 


horizontal twigs—laid upon the shelf, so to | 


speak. It was as warm as in life and its 
plumage was unruffled. 
[I found a large bruise or break in the skin 
on the 
the neck at the 
base of the skull. 
Here the 


had no 

doubt grip- 

ed the bird 

with his 

strong beak. 

The shrike’s 

bloodthirsti- 

ness was seen in the fact 

that it did not stop to 

devour its prey but went 

in quest of more, as if 

opening a market of goldfinches. The 
thicket was his shambles, and if not inter- 
rupted he might have had a fine display of 
tidbits in a short time. 

He is called a butcher from his habit of 
sticking his meat upon hooks and points ; 
further than that, because he devours but 
a trifle of what he slays. 

A few days before, I had witnessed another 
little scene in which the shrike was the chief 
actor. A chipmunk had his den in the side 
of the terrace above the garden, and spent 
the mornings laying in a store of corn which 
he stole from Manning’s field, ten or twelve 
rods away. In traversing about half this 


distance, the little poacher was exposed ; | 
the first cover going from his den was a | 
large maple, where he always brought up | 


and took a survey of the scene. I would 
see him spinning along toward the maple, 
then from it by an easy stage to the fence 
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| sped on toward the tree. 


On examining it 


back of | 


bandit | 


| adjoining the corn; then back again with 


his booty. One morning I paused to watch 
him more at my leisure. He came up out 
of his retreat and cocked himself up to see 
what my motions meant. His fore paws 
were clasped to his breast precisely as if 
they had been hands, and the tips of the 
fingers thrust into his vest pockets. Having 
satisfied himself with reference to me. he 
He had nearly 
reached it, when he turned tail and rushed 
for his hole with the greatest precipitat 
As he neared it, I saw some bluish object 
the air closing in upon him with the s) 
of an arrow, and, as he vanished wit! 
shrike brought up in front of the spot, 
with spread wings and tail stood hovering 
moment, and, looking in, then turned 
went away. Appar- 
ently it was a 
row escape for 
chipmunk, and, | 
venture to say, he 
stole no more 
that morning. he 


com 


CEDAR-BIRDS. 


shrike is said to catch mice, but it is not 
known to attack squirrels. He certainly 
could not have strangled the chipmunk, and 
I am curious to know what would have been 
the result had he overtaken him. Probably 
it was only a kind of brag on the part of the 
bird,—a bold dash where no risk was run. 
He simulated the hawk, the squirrel’s real 
enemy, and no doubt enjoyed the joke. 

On another occasion, as I was riding 
along a mountain road early in April, a bird 
started from the fence where I was passing, 
and flew heavily to the branch of a near 
apple-tree. It proved to be a shrike witha 
small bird in his beak. He thrust his vic- 
tim into a fork of a branch, then wiped his 
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bloody beak upon the bark. A youth who 
was with me, to whom I pointed out the 
fact, had never heard of such a thing, and 
was much incensed at the shrike. “ Let me 
fire a stone at him,” said he, and jumping 
out of the wagon he pulled off his mittens, 
and fumbled about for a stone. Having 
found one to his liking, with great earnest- 
ness and deliberation he let drive. The 
bird was in more danger than I had imag- 
ined, for he escaped only by a _hair’s 
breadth; a guiltless bird like the robin or 
sparrow would have been slain; the mis- 
sile grazed the spot where the shrike sat, 
and cut the ends of his wings as he darted 
behind the branch. We could see that the 
murdered bird had been brained, as its head 
hung down toward us. 

The shrike is not a summer bird with us 
in the northern states, but mainly a fall and 
winter one. In summer he goes farther 
north. I see him most frequently in No- 
vember and December. A few days since 
we had one of those clear, motionless 
November mornings; the air was like a 
greatdrum. Apparently every sound within 
the compass of the horizon was distinctly 
heard. The explosions back in the cement 
quarries ten miles away smote the hollow 
and reverberating air like giant fists. Just 
as the sun first showed his fiery brow above 
the horizon, a gun was discharged over the 
river. On the instant, a shrike, perched on 
the topmost spray of a maple above the 
house, set up a loud, harsh call or whistle, 
suggestive of certain notes of the blue- 
jay. The note presently became a crude, 
broken warble. 


amorning. He saluted the sun as a robin 
might have done. After he had finished, 
he flew away toward the east. 

The shrike is a citizen of the world, being 
found in both hemispheres. It does not 
appear that the European species differs 
essentially from our own. In Germany he 
is called the nine-killer, from the belief that 
he kills and sticks upon thorns nine grass- 
hoppers a day. 

Thoreau speaks of the shrike “ with heed- 
less and unfrozen melody bringing back 
summer again.” But his voice is that of a 
savage—strident and disagreeable. 


“His steady sails he never furls 
At any time o’ year, 

And perching now on winter’s curls, 
He whistles in his ear,” 


sings Thoreau. 
VoL. XV.—24. 





Even this scalper of the | 
innocents had music ir. his soul on such | 





| originate in those high latitudes. 


I have often wondered how this bird was 
kept in check ; in the struggle for existence, 
it would appear to have greatly the ad- 
vantage of other birds. It cannot, for 
instance, be beset with one-tenth of the 
dangers that threaten the robin, and yet 
apparently there are a thousand robins to 
every shrike. It builds a warm, compact 
nest in the mountains and dense woods, and 
lays six eggs, which would indicate a rapid 
increase. The pigeon lays but two eggs, 
and is preyed upon by both man and beast, 
millions of them meeting a murderous death 
every year; yet always some part of the 
country is swarming with untold numbers of 
them. But the shrike is one of our rarest 
birds. I myself seldom see more than two 
each year, and before I became an observer 
of birds, I never saw any. 

In size, the shrike is a little inferior to the 
blue-jay, with much the same form. If you 
see an unknown bird about your orchard or 
fields in November or December of a bluish, 
grayish complexion, with dusky wings and 
tail that show markings of white, flying rather 
heavily from point to point, or alighting 
down in the stubble occasionally, it is pretty 
sure to be the shrike. 


v. 


NATURE never tires of repeating and mul- 
tiplying the same species. She makes a 
million bees, a million birds, a million mice, 
or rats, or other animals so nearly alike that 
no eye can tell one from another ; but it is 


| rarely that she issues a small and a large edi- 


tion, as it were, of the same species. Yet 
she has done it in a few cases among the 
birds with hardly more difference than a 
foot-note added or omitted. The cedar- 


| bird, for instance, is the Bohemian wax- 


wing or chatterer in smaller type, copied 
even to the minute, wax-like appendages 
that bedeck the ends of the wing-quills. It 
is about one-third smaller, and a little lighter 
in color, owing perhaps to the fact that it is 
confined to a warmer latitude, its northward 
range seeming to end about where that of 
its larger brother begins. _ Its flight, its note, 
its manners, its general character and habits 
are almost identical with those of its proto- 
type. It is confined exclusively to this con- 
tinent, while the chatterer is an Old World 
bird as well, and ranges the northern parts 
of both continents. ‘The latter comes to us 
from the hyperborean regions, brought down 
occasionally by the great cold waves that 
It is a 
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bird of Siberian and Alaskan evergreens, and 
passes its life for the most part far beyond 
the haunts of man. I have never seen the 
bird, but small bands of them make excur- 
sions every winter down into our territory 
from British America. Audubon, I believe, 
saw them in Maine; other observers have 
seen them in Minnesota. It has the crest 
of the cedar-bird, the same yellow border to 
its tail, but is marked with white on its 
wings, as if a snow-flake or two had adhered 
to it from the northern cedars and pines. 
If you see about the evergreens in the cold- 
est, snowiest weather what appear to bea 
number of very large cherry-birds, observe 
them well, for the chances are that visitants 
from the circumpolar regions are before 
your door. It is a sign also that the frost 
legions of the north are out in great force 
and carrying all before them. 

Our cedar or cherry bird is the most silent 
bird we have. Our neutral-tinted birds, 
like him, as a rule, are our finest songsters ; 
but he has no song or call, uttering only a 
fine bead-like note on taking flight. 
the cedar-berry rendered back in sound. 
When the ox-heart cherries, which he has 
only recently become acquainted with, have 
had time to enlarge his pipe and warm his 
heart, I shall expect more music from him. 
But in lieu of music, what a pretty compen- 
sation are those minute, almost artificial- 
like, plumes of orange and vermilion that 
tip the ends of his primaries. Nature could 
not give him these and a song too. She 
has given the humming-bird a jewel upon 
his throat, but no song, save the hum of his 
wings. 

Another bird that is occasionally borne to 
us on the crest of the cold waves from the 
frozen zone, and that is repeated on a smaller 
scale in a permanent resident is the pine 
grosbeak ; his a//er ego reduced in size, is 
the purple finch, which abounds in the higher 
latitudes of the temperate zone. The color 
and form of the two birds are again essen- 
tially the same. The females and young 
males of both species are of a grayish-brown 
like the sparrow, while in the old males this 
tint is imperfectly hidden beneath a coat of 
carmine, as if the color had been poured 
upon their heads, where it is strongest, and 
so oozed down and through the rest of the 
plumage. Their tails are considerably forked, 
their beaks cone-shaped and heavy, and 
their flight undulating. Those who have 
heard the grosbeak, describe its song as sim- 
ilar to that of the finch, though no doubt it 
is louder and stronger. 


It is | 


| ment is a fife tuned to love and not to war. 
| He blows a clear, round note, rapid and 
intricate, but full of sweetness and melody. 
His hardier relative with that larger beak 
and deeper chest must fill the woods with 
sounds. Audubon describes its song as ex- 
ceedingly rich and full. 

As in the case of the Bohemian wax-wing, 
this bird is also common to both worlds, 
being found through Northern Europe and 
Asia and the northern parts of this continent. 
It is the pet of the pine-tree and one of its 
brightest denizens. Its visits to the states 
are irregular and somewhat mysterious. A 
great flight of them occurred in the winter 
of ’74-5. They attracted attention all over 
the country. Several other flights of them 
have occurred during the century. When 
this bird comes, it is so unacquainted with 
man, that its tameness is delightful to behold. 
It thrives remarkably well in captivity, and 
in a couple of weeks will become so tame 
that it will hop down and feed out of its 
master’s or mistress’s hand. It comes from 
far beyond the region of the apple, yet it 
takes at once to this fruit, or rather to the 
seeds, which it is quick to divine, at its core. 

Close akin to these two birds and stand- 
ing in the same relation to each other are 
two other birds that come to us from the 
opposite zone,—the torrid,—namely, the blue 
grosbeak and his petit duplicate, the indigo- 
bird. The latter is a common summer resi- 
dent with us,—a bird of the groves and 
bushy fields, where his bright song may be 
heard all through the long summer day. I 
hear it in the dry and parched August when 
most birds are silent, sometimes delivered on 
the wing and sometimes from the perch. 
Indeed, with me, its song is as much a mid- 
summer sound as is the brassy crescendo of 
the cicada. The memory of its note calls 
to mind the flame-like quiver of the heated 
atmosphere, and the bright glare of the me- 
ridian sun. Its color is much more intense 
than that of the common blue-bird, as sum- 
mer skies are deeper than those of April, 
but its note is less mellow and tender. Its 





The finch’s instru- | 


original, the blue grosbeak, is an uncertain 
wanderer from the south, as the pine 
grosbeak is from the north. Ihave never 
seen it north of the District of Columbia. 
It has a loud vivacious song, of which it is 
not stingy, and which is a large and free 
rendering of the indigo’s, and belongs to 
summer more than to spring. The bird is 
colored the same as its lesser brother, the 
males being a deep blue and the females a 
modest drab, Its nest is usually placed low 
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down, as is the indigo’s, and the male carols | 


from the tops of the trees in its vicinity in 
the same manner. Indeed, the two birds 
are strikingly alike in every respect except 
in size and habitat, and, as in each of the 


other cases, the lesser bird is, as it were, | 


the point, the continuation, of the larger, 


4 


Ss 


~A 


HIS 


carrying its form and voice forward as the 
reverberation carries the sound. 
I know the ornithologists, with their hair- 


| splittings, or rather feather-splittings, point 
| out many differences, but they are unimpor- 


tant. ‘lhe fractions may not agree, but the 
whole numbers are the same. 
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INHERITANCE. 


BY ADELINE TRAFTON. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE RESCUE. 

Caprain Exyor had felt little interest in 
the ball. He was low-spirited over the 
departure of the boy, whom he had taken 
under his care since their ride over the plains 
together. In his heart he was sore and 
almost angry that he was not to go in Orme’s 
place. If one were to fcll how much better 
that he should be that one rather than the 
lieutenant. Life held few charms for him 
just now, and there is a sweetness in self- 
sacrifice—in that kind of Enoch Arden self- 
sacrifice which ends in the object at last 
knowing all about it and being made com- 
fortably wretched. And so, years hence, 
when his bones were bleaching and crum- 
bling on the spot where he had fallen, in 
place of the lieutenant, he would like the 
lieutenant to know the cause of it. Some 
such fancy as this passed through his head as 
he sat alone smoking a solitary pipe on the 
night of the ball. The pipe wentout. He 
threw it down in disgust. ‘There was some- 
thing like contempt of himself in his mind. 
For at this moment, though he was jealous 
and sore and wretched as he believed, he was 
by no means sure that he wanted to marry 
this girl. She was very fair to look at and 





had crept unknown to himself very close to 
his heart. But the captain was both cautious 
and proud, and by no means so far gone in 
his infatuation as not to be able to speculate 
upon the future of the man who should win 
the sutler’s daughter. He must leave the 
army: of that there was no question. The 
social ostracism which would follow such a 
step would be unbearable to a man of spirit. 
And then inone of those sudden visions, vivid 
as reality, only more intensified,—like the con- 
centration of a dozen realities,—Blossom’s 
baby face with its meek, entreating eyes rose 
before him, and he forgot his prejudices,— 
forgot his pride. He could have taken her 
in his arms before all the world! He threw 
off the delusion that made her seem present 
for the moment. Such fancies were not in 
accordance with the spirit of the promise 
he had made to his friend. It was not well 
for him to sit here and brood alone over 
his unquiet thoughts. He would go out 
and seek society. 

As he rose up from his chair a paper at 
his elbow fluttered down to the floor. He 
had forgotten this letter which the chaplain 
had put into his hand as he came from the 
mess-room. It was only another of Uncle 
Jeremy’s missives, which after long wander- 
ing and delay had found him out. 
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“T have heard nothing from you since 
your return to your regiment,” the old man 
wrote. “ Nor have you written to Mary” 
(which was the name of the cousin down on 
the Jersey shore). “There are those who 
would do more than this to please me, and 
you will find it greatly to your disadvantage 
if you will not do as much.” 

So the old man threatened him at last! 
He only laughed scornfully as he threw the 
letter aside. This affair with Uncle Jeremy 
which had so annoyed him a few weeks 
since had not the weight of a feather upon 
him now. He tossed the letter into his 
desk, but before it had left his hand he had 
forgotten its contents. His thoughts had 
sped to the ball, and he was trying to make 
up his mind to follow them. He had half 
engaged Miss Laud for the first waltz, but 
she would not lack partners where her sex 
was so sparsely represented. A _ strong 
desire to stroll down to the Stubbs’s for a 
half hour came over him—to look in upon 
this little girl and see if she would still 
hold her own in his imagination. It would 
not be treachery toward his friend. Weeks 
had passed since he had been there alone. 
Besides, he could talk of the boy. Might 
Then 


he not in this way do him a service ? 
he remembered the lieutenant to have said 
that Mrs. Stubbs had partly promised to 


take Blossom to the ball. He had hardly 
given it a thought at the time in his eager- 
ness to hear what more there might be to 
tell of the boy’s visit. Would the woman 
do so? Would she expose the girl to the 
slights and sneers which he knew the well- 
bred ladies at the post were capable of 
bestowing? How they might hurt the 
child! Almost before he knew it he was in 
the ball-room. 

He had fancied Blossom scorned and 
doomed to sit in a corner. On the con- 
trary, she came down the room at the 
moment of his entrance looking as fresh as 
the rose in her hair. He had come pre- 
pared to dare the sneers of the entire 
feminine portion of the garrison, if need be, 
‘in her behalf, but it seemed there was no 
occasion for his services, and after a slight 
greeting to the girl and her mother, whom 
she had joined, he passed on to the upper 
end of the room. Poor Blossom bit her 
lip and could hardly keep back her tears. 
He had not noticed the half-extended hand 
nor did he dream that the glow on her 
face had been called up by the sight of his 
figure in the door-way. 

“‘ Curse his pride!” muttered the woman, 





drawing back into her corner. He was 
like the rest of them, 

The captain passed on slowly up the 
room to the group at the head, the center 
of which was the major’s daughter. 

“Where have you been?” chirruped 
Miss Laud, who had a young lieutenant at 
each elbow and was making eyes at a third 
just behind her shoulder. “ You don’t de- 
serve to know that I saved a waltz for you 
till the evening was half over.” 

“ And am I too late toclaim it? I have 
been detained,” the captain said, making a 
bold plunge and telling a lie in sheer des- 
peration. 

“Entirely too late. You should have 
come before, sir.” The girl could afiord to 
play the tyrant to-night, with half a dozen 
young men hanging about her. “ We are 
just going.” 

“ Perhaps Miss Bryce will be more in- 
dulgent,” he said, advancing to Claudia, 
who strove to appear unconscious and at 
ease as the gentlemen about her fell back 
at this address. 

Poor Claudia would have stepped down 
and out upon the floor with a happy heart 
but for this unfortunate assertion of her 
friend which would make compliance appear 
eager. Why need Kitty have said that 
they were about to go home? A half hour 
longer would make no difference, even 
though it were well on toward daylight. 
Mrs. Bryce had already risen. Claudia rose 
now and drew her lace shawl about her 
neck, 

“Yes, we are just going,” she said. If 
he would only persist, she would give way. 
Dear me! how gladly she would have given 
way !—but no, he stepped back with a bow 
and some half intelligible words of regret, 
and Mrs. Bryce and her party swept down 
the room, and out. Their fine dresses 
touched Mrs. Stubbs’s gown as they passed, 
but no one of them bestowed a glance upon 
her or upon the little figure with frightened 
eyes by her side. ‘The woman’s face grew 
dark as she turned to look after them. 

“ I'll be even with you yet,” she muttered 
behind her closed teeth; but still she made 
no movement to go. 

And now that the great lights had de- 
parted Blossom had no lack of satellites. 
Admiration and attention were turned to 
her in a way that embarrassed and almost 
alarmed the child. The dancing still went 
on though but feebly supported, and in 
time to music that lagged and had lost 
its spirit. One after another, the ladies 
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were taking their departure. 


straggling in from the supper-room sought | 
out and sued for a presentation to the | 


sutler’s pretty daughter. Leaning over her 
they breathed bold compliments in her 
ears—too strongly perfumed with wine 
to be acceptable. Mrs. Stubbs sat like a 
sphinx, mute and unseeing. Or was the 
woman flattered by this late notice of the 
girl who smiled though her lips trembled 
and tears came into her eyes? Lieutenant 
Orme, at a little distance, looked on, angry 
and tempted to interfere. 

“Why doesn’t she take her daughter 
home ?” the boy said to himself, growing 
hot and cold by turns as the play went on. 
“Good Heavens! What is the old woman 
thinking of ?” he thought, as Captain Lut- 
trell swaggered toward them. 

The music still rose and fell in volup- 
tuous cadence, but one after another the 
dancers fell off and slipped away. 

All at once the woman roused herself. 

“Eh! Blossom,” she said, starting from 
her stupor as though she had been dream- 
ing and gazing with suddenly awakened 
eyes upon the group of men gathered about 
them. “What's this? It’s time we were 


going, child.” 


Some of the gay young fellows took it up 
with a hardly suppressed laugh, repeating 
the girl’s fanciful pet name. One boldly 
begged the privilege of bringing her shawl. 
Another offered to see her safely home. 

“Stand out of the way, will you ? ” hic- 
coughed Capain Luttrell, elbowing himself 
to the front. “She’d ad sight rather 
an old friend ’d serve her. Hadn’t you, my 
dear?” leaning down toward Blossom. 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head or 
it'll be the worse for ye,” retorted the widow, 
angrily rising up. There was something 
almost menacing in the movement and the 
little group fell back. 

™ but she’s a Tartar!” exclaimed 
one of the visitors in a low voice. 

“She’s Tar-t’rus itself,’ said Captain 
Luttrell with a. drunken laugh. 

At this instant Captain Elyot came out 
from the supper-room with one of the 
officers. 

“ What’s this?” said his companion ; but 
Captain Elyot did not wait to respond. 
He pushed straight through the little crowd 
—for everybody in the room had started 
forward at Mrs. Stubbs’s upraised voice. 

“So you are going? Allow me,” and he 
stepped directly before Captain Luttrell. 

He only partially comprehended what 





The men | had occurred, but he had caught a glimpse 


of Blossom, white and tearful, behind her 
mother’s defiant form. 

“T will take you to the dressing-room.” 

“ By , Elyot,” said Captain Luttrell, 
“what d’ye mean by your interfer- 
ence? I was just about to see these ladies 
home myself.” 

“ Stand out of the way, sir.” And thrust- 
ing him aside with his elbow, the young 
man sent the drunken captain of cavalry 
reeling to the floor, while he conducted 
Mrs. Stubbs and her daughter to the dress- 
ing-room. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SKIRMISHES. 


Captain LutTrett had forgotten his 
wrath by the next morning. He had for- 
gotten, indeed, much of what had occurred 
toward the close of the evening before, and 
was somewhat ashamed of the part he had 
played as it was set before him by his friends, 
who perhaps exaggerated his misdemeanors 
in order to hide their own. He blustered and 
swore, however, which was a very harmless 
way of venting his anger, vowing that noth- 
ing but the fact that he was to leave at 
midday with the troops ordered south, 
prevented his demanding an apology from 
Captain Elyot. As it was he should be 
obliged to put aside personal affairs for the 
time. He asserted, with a great show of 
indignation, that he had only intended to be 
civil to the widow and her daughter, and 
if the former chose to resent his well-meant 
offer of service it was no fault of his, “and 
no reason, by , why Elyot should in- 
terfere.” It was at this point in discussing 
the affair that he allowed himself to be 
soothed and suffered his anger to cool, after 
a list of oaths more curious than intelli- 
gible. 

The story of the little encounter spread 
through the fort and even entered the 
major’s house before breakfast the next 
morning. 

“ Dear me! Have you heard the news ?” 
cried Miss Laud, bursting into the parlor 
where that meal was being set out,.with her 
hair in a most unbecoming twist and with 
a wrapper thrown hastily about her form. 
Jinny had brought the story, with a jug 
of hot water, that very moment to her bed- 
room, having but just received it from 
Sergeant McDougal, who had dropped into 
the kitchen for a moment's gossip. 
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The major took his seat at the table en- 
tirely unmoved by this female bomb; but 
Mrs. Bryce and Claudia exclaimed together: 
Of course they had heard nothing at all. 

“There was a brawl in the ball-room 
last night after we left,” Miss Laud went on. 
“And all about Mrs. Stubbs’s daughter. 
I don’t know the particulars, except that 
Captain Elyot took up her defense, fought 
a dozen men single-handed and bore her 
off in triumph at last. I declare I wish we 
had staid; it must have been as good as a 
play.” 

“Do you hear that, Major Bryce?” 
gasped his wife. Claudia’s emotions ren- 
dered her incapable of speech. 

But the major burst into a loud laugh. 

“ Not so fast,—not so fast, my dear,” he 
said to their guest, who had poured out 
this startling story. ‘There was but one 
man floored, I believe, and he could hardly 
have kept his feet under any circumstances. 
There was no quarrel at all. Some of the 
gentlemen had taken too much wine and 
one of them offered some impertinence to 
Mrs. Stubbs’s daughter, which Elyot re- 
sented, as any man of honor would,—I’d 
have done as much myself,” added the 
stout major. 


Upon which Claudia found strength to 
speak. 

“ Papa is always roused when any slight 
is Offered to the Stubbses,” she said sharply. 
Even her own father had gone over to the 


enemy. It was more than she could bear. 

“Of course he is,” retorted the major 
gallantly. “Room for the ladies, bless 
their hearts!” 

“ Ladies!” cried Mrs. Bryce, coming 
to Claudia’s assistance. “What did the 
woman mean by thrusting herself and her 
daughter among us last night ? ” 

“Why not?” retorted the major. “ Per- 
haps she enjoys a bit of fun as well as the 
rest of you, and the little girl,—why 
shouldn’t she go and dance with the best 
of ’em? What were all the young men 
thinking about last night? I’d a mind to 
take her out myself.” 

“ That would have been a fine sight and 
a pretty example for a man of your years 
and in your position, Major Bryce,” said 
his wife indignantly. “ For my part I can- 
not see what there is about the girl to so 
bewitch you all. To think of Captain 
Elyot!—spending evening after evening 
there,”—-which was by no means true,—“ to 
the entire neglect of his old friends. Cap- 
tain Elyot! led about by that dreadful 





woman! And actually taking it upon him- 
self to act the part of protector to the 
daughter! Mrs. Stubbs is a shrewd woman, 
Oh, it isn’t for nothing that she invites him 
to her house,” she added, wagging her 
head and looking as wise as an owl. 

“ Of course it isn’t ‘for nothing!’” repeated 
the major, with something very like a wink 
to little Miss Laud, who, having thus aroused 
a domestic storm, had quietly seated her- 
self at the breakfast table. “It ‘isn’t for 
nothing’ that any of you are so kind to us 
poor fellows. Why shouldn’t she make up 
to him? Hasn’t she a daughter to provide 
for as well as the rest of us? And if some 
fine young fellow with a gold plum just 
ready to drop into his mouth should come 
knocking at our door, do you think we 
should turn him away? No, indeed! We 
would put on our best bibs and tuckers and 
meet him with the sweetest smile we could 
muster, and set before him the best there 
was in the house, and urge him to come 
again and again. Shouldn’t we, Claudia ?” 

“If I cannot eat my breakfast without 
being insulted, I had better go away,” said 
Claudia in a choking voice. 

“You don’t know what it is to have 
daughters to look out for,” cried the major's 
wife, forgetting their visitor, who indeed was 
no stranger to these little domestic scenes, 
and kept her eyes meekly dropped upon her 
plate. 

“ By —— I know what it is to support 
’em,” replied the major, beating a retreat and 
leaving the ladies to spend the remainder of 
their wrath in tears. 

Even Jinny in the kitchen knew that there 
had been a quarrel, and lingered over taking 
away the breakfast things to gather what she 
could before returning to her friend the 
sergeant, who had dropped in, ostensibly to 
light his pipe at her fire. She and the 
sergeant had already discussed the affair of 
the ball-room, and were perfectly well aware 
of the interest Miss Claudia would feel in 
Captain Elyot’s interference. But Jinny, 
whatever her natural preferences might be, 
was bound to uphold the honor of her young 
mistress and the house to which she be- 
longed. 

“ Miss Claudia beant a-goin’ to set her- 
sel’ agen the like o’ the sutler’s daughter,” 
she said with a toss of her head. “ Not but 
that the lass is a gude lass enow in her 
way.” 

“ Her needn’t try,” retorted the sergeant, 
who stood in the open door ready to leave 
at the first signs of the appearance of any 
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of the family ; “the little un’s worth two o’ 
the like o’ she.” 

« Eh! Whatever d’ ye mean, mon? Miss 
Claudia’s a fine young leddy as ye’ll see in 
a lang day. Sic a shape as she has! an’ 
she'll speak ye French like a Frenchifier !” 

“ Shape !”—and the sergeant drew a long 
breath through his pipe, emitting the smoke 
slowly from his nose—*so’s a skillaton! 
It's flesh an’ bluid, Jinny, ’s wholesome t’ 
look at. An’ for yer Frinch, a man 'll be 
hard t’ please who is na conteent to be 
railed at in his ain tongue.” 

This was a proposition which Jinny could 
not refute, and as Mrs. Bryce’s step was 
heard approaching, the sergeant took him- 
self off without more words. 

As for Mrs. Bryce, she directed the ways 
of her house this morning with a pre-occu- 
pied mind and an absent air which Jinny 
did not fail to notice. The major’s wife 
was revolving a scheme which had oc- 
curred to her more than once before this 
day. It was quite time, she argued with 
herself, that some one took Mrs. Stubbs in 
hand. If her house was the resort of the 
officers, as Mrs. Bryce believed it to be (had 
not Jinny reported more than once the sound 
of music and a blaze of light from the window 
of Blossom’s parlor, and at midnight too !), 
it was time that some one put down what 
would soon become an open scandal. And 
who could so appropriately undertake the 
work as the wife of the commanding officer ? 
Was Mrs. Stubbs so ignorant of the world 
and its ways as not to know that she would 
soon bring her house, and her daughter as 
well, into il-repute, if indeed she had not 
done so already? The major’s house had 
not been thronged with visitors! Mrs. 
Bryce’s parlor was not filled night after 
night with the idlers about the post, as she 
fancied Mrs. Stubbs’s to be. Claudia might 
be a fine girl, as her maid had declared, 
and could boast even more accomplishments 
than that faithful servant had vaunted ; but 
there was no strife over her among the 
young men. ‘The mother uttered a sigh 
over this reflection, forgetting that this very 
circumstance was what she had decried in 
the sutler’s daughter. Poor Mrs. Bryce! 
she knew even better than her huslsand what 
expensive luxuries were daughters, for upon 
her came the task of stretching every penny 
to its utmost, and making the most of the 
income from a very small private fortune 
which eked out the major’s pay. This 
pinching and devising, and turning every 
way had worn her out. She would have 








scorned the idea of having schemed or laid 
snares in her daughter’s behalf, but she had 
put Claudia forward to the best of her 
ability. She had striven to make her house 
a pleasant place to such of the young men 
as chose to nibble at the innocent bait she 
offered. One after another the fresh arrivals 
at the post had frequented her house for a 
time and then dropped off. The free, 
rollicking gossip and companionship by 


| Stubbs’s fireside came gradually to be pre- 


ferred by each one to the more refined 
atmosphere of the major’s parlor. It was 
mortifying, at the best, when the woman 
came to realize it, as she did after a time; 
but now that the last, and by far the most 
desirable, of these young men had been 
drawn away, not by Stubbs’s punch, but by 
the superior attractions of his daughter over 
her own, the mother’s heart rebelled. 

Captain Elyot would never marry the 
sutler’s daughter. Of that Mrs. Bryce felt 
assured in her own mind. To receive the 
frequent visits, then, which she believed he 
still paid to her could be only a disadvantage, 
if not worse, to the girl. Was it not her 
duty to set this in its true light before Mrs. 
Stubbs ? Some duties have all the sweet- 
ness of revenge, and this was one of them. 
She said nothing of her purpose to her hus- 
band, or to the two young ladies who had 
settled themselves for a long morning in the 
parlor, the roses of which appeared some- 
what faded by daylight. They had brought 
out their worsted-work, and a calm having 
succeeded the storm at the breakfast-table, 
were discussing their partners of the night 
before, with an occasional yawn between,— 
Miss Laud, with an eye in the meanwhile 
upon the window, and an ear for any stray 
tap at the door. There was a possibility of 
a hurried call from some of these new 
acquaintances who were to set off for the 
south at noon. But Claudia drew her little 
blue shawl close about her thin shoulders, 
and bent herself steadily to her work. “Two 
blues, three whites and a green.” She 
counted her stitches carefully, and made no 
mistakes. The only caller she cared to see 
would not come. She had looked for him 
too many days already; why should she 
waste her time any longer ?—as though time 
were given us to be marked out in black 
and purple, and shaded in carefully with 
scarlet, and blue, and pink! 

When Mrs. Bryce saw the girls thus 
busily engaged for an hour or two at least, 
so that her absence would not be questioned, 
she wrapped herself up carefully, as though 
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to wrap her courage in lest it should escape 
her, and slipped out of the house upon her 
self-appointed mission. The day was clear 
and cold, and the snow creaked under her 
feet as she followed the path leading down 
to the sutler’s house. More than one friend 
tapped on the window and beckoned her to 
come in as she hastened by ; but she shook 
her head. She would not be diverted from 
her purpose. About the barracks there were 
unusual signs of life this morning ; the mem- 
bers of the company which was to leave were 
making themselves ready, knapsacks were 
being strapped on, and blankets rolled up; 
rat-tat-tat-tat sounded the drum as the men 
wheeled and marched before her. There 
was much in this bustle of preparation to har- 
monize with the mood of the major’s wife. 
She, too, was buckling on her sword, know- 
ing that the sutler’s wife would not be the 
mildest of adversaries. For though she 
was going ostensibly to offer advice, she 
knew in her heart that she should not get off 
without the clash of arms. Nor was she 
entirely assured in her own mind as to the 
result. And it was because of this doubt 
that she had concealed her proposed visit 
from Claudia and the major. She could not 


forget that in their last encounter she had 


been worsted by the sutler’s wife. 

She found Mrs. Stubbs alone in the store. 
Perhaps the excitement aroused by the de- 
parture of the troops had made trade more 
dull than usual this morning, or it might be 
that it had exhausted itself in the prepara- 
tions for the ball the night before. Whatever 
the cause, Mrs. Stubbs was quite at liberty 
to attend to her visitor. She came slowly 
down behind the rude counter with none of 
the suave eagerness which an ordinary shop- 
keeper displays at sight of a customer. 

“How can I serve ye, ma’am?” she 
asked with the defiant meekness which she 
had assumed of late toward the ladies of the 
army. 

And then Mrs. Bryce girded herself and 
prepared for the battle, adjusted her sling, 
as it were; for she felt herself to be no 
more than a David—stout woman though 
she was, and the major’s wife too—before 
this Goliah in a dusty bombazine gown, and 
with beruffled hair. 

“TI only came in for a little chat,” said 
the major’s wife, advancing to the counter 
and crossing her hands upon it. 

There was dignity in the attitude; but 
there was nothing friendly in it nor in the 
tones of her voice. She spoke boldly, but 
her heart had begun to fail her already. 





“TI believe I do not wish for anything, 
thank you. Or you may give me a paper 
of assorted needles, if you please. I think 
that is all,” she said. 

But Mrs. Stubbs made no movement 
toward complying with this modest request, 
if request it was. 

“You can say your say, ma’am,” she 
replied, neither offering her visitor a chair 
nor unlocking the gaunt arms folded across 
the bosom of her rusty gown. 

** |—I was sorry to hear of the trouble in 
the ball-room last night,” began Mrs. Bryce, 
plunging into the middle of the subject, since 
she must begin somewhere. 

“There was no trouble at all, ma’am,” 
said the sutler’s widow. “Cap'n Luttrel 
forgot his manners, which was nothing new 
for him, as you may know, an’ Cap'n 
Elyot knocked him down.” 

She added the last quietly, as though it 
were a natural sequence, and was moving 
away when Mrs. Bryce took up the words. 
The major’s wife was accustomed to defer- 
ence from the people about her, and the 
dignity of Mrs. Stubbs’s manner was nothing 
less than premeditated insult in her eyes. It 
provoked her to wrath. Before she knew 
it, she had let slip the rope that held her 
temper, and cast it to the winds. 

“ Yes, Captain Elyot,” she repeated, seiz- 
ing upon his name. “It is always Captain 
Elyot; he comes here constantly, I under- 
stand.” 

“ An’ what if he does ?” asked the woman 
with a sudden intensity of heat in eye and 
voice. 

It was not true, that was the sting. But 
why should Mrs. Bryce sit in judgment 
upon her visitors ? 

“You need not resent my words, Mrs. 
Stubbs. I have a daughter of my own, or 
I should not have presumed to interfere” 
(which was more true than she intended). 
“It is all very well for the young men to be 
spending their evenings here,—very natural, 
I would say, since they have always done 
so, and very agreeable, I don’t doubt; but 
since your daughter has no natural pro- 
tector,—no father,—did it never occur to 
you that all this freedom of living might 
occasion remark ?” 

“Is it Cap’n Elyot you’re speaking of, 
ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Stubbs’s breath came hard and fast, 
but she held in her wrath. A less pre- 
occupied woman than the major’s wife would 
have dreaded the explosion that must follow. 
But Mrs. Bryce took heart at the apparently 
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innocent question. Evidently the sutler’s 
wife was about to listen to reason. 

« J did not intend to call names,” she said 
mysteriously. “I only dropped in to put 
you on your guard, as it were, against the 
speech of people; I have heard so much 
of late.” ‘ 

“Speak it out, ma’am; I aint afraid to 
hear it. Perhaps you'll be good enough to 
tell me just what it was you heard.” 

“It does not matter,” Mrs. Bryce stum- 
bled on, finding herself thus driven to a cor- 
ner. “I only desired to put you in mind 
of what any woman must know—that young 
men have a way of hanging about a girl, if 
she is pretty and amiable, without any 
thought of marriage; and I fear our young 
men are no exception to this rule. There 
is this young man,” Mrs. Bryce went on, 
emboldened by Mrs. Stubbs’s silence, “ I 
need not call his name, circumstances have 
thrown him into familiar acquaintance with 
your family. But do not build too strongly 
upon this. I would not say anything 
against him, but—it is not the first time he 
has fancied a face, and forgotten it.” 

Unconsciously she showed her wound. 
But Mrs. Stubbs was too absorbed in her 
own thoughts to take advantage of it; 
though the truth of Mrs. Bryce’s words 
struck to her heart. Every one knew that 
Captain Elyot had once spent his idle 
hours at the major’s, and that now he went 
there no more. And would this same play 
go on in her own house? And would 
Blossom be scorned in turn? Had he not 
already begun to weary of her? In the 
hurried retrospect of the moment, Mrs. 
Stubbs grew cold at heart, remembering how 
infrequent his visits had been of late. Her 
anxiety rose to a passion. 

“What do you mean by your soft words 
with a sting in ’em!” she burst out at her 
visitor, who, entirely taken by surprise at this 
unexpected attack, made a hasty retreat to- 
ward the door. “What is it to you who 
comes or goes ? Have a care over your own 
daughter, though it’s little enough you'll be 
troubled with the young men hanging about 
her.” 

By this time Mrs. Bryce had found the 
latch of the door. In that tolerably secure 
position, she made an attempt to rally her 
forces, 

“ You will repent this, Mrs. Stubbs. Iam 
sure you will repent this. _I—lI shall speak 
to the major r 

“Get along with you,” cried the angry 
woman. “The major ’d never insult an 





honest woman in her own house. An’ as 
for the child, you’re set against her with yer 
lies—you an’ your white-faced daughter. 
But she’s as good as the best of ye, an’ equal 
to the best of ye she shall be yet, if I die 
for’t. Will ye never go!” 

She made a movement toward the major’s 
wife, which sent that zealous reformer to the 
path outside, and home indeed. She almost 
believed that personal violence had been 
threatened her, and was hardly conscious 


| of her utter defeat, so thankful was she to 


escape with her life. 

But as she hastened home, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, one other cause 
of self-gratulation occurred to her, and that 
was that her husband would never know of 
this visit. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ ARE THESE TEARS FOR ME?” 


Wuewn the door had closed upon the 
majors wife her words burned in Mrs. 
Stubbs’s ears. Did they talk about the child? 
The woman laughed a bitter, scornful laugh. 
She had been too proud to defend herself 
when accused of keeping an open house to 
whoever might come. The major or any 
one of the officers could tell a different 
story. She believed that Mrs. Bryce knew 
to the contrary herself. It was not for that 
she had come to her. It was to utter the 
hateful insinuation in regard to Captain 
Elyot, and envy and spite had moved her 
to it. And yet, might not the words 
prompted by jealousy be true? Oh, how 
they accorded with Mrs. Stubbs’s own fears! 
She had marked the change in the young 
man long before this time. He had become 
silent and constrained in Blossom’s pres- 
ence, nor did he frequent the house as he 
had done at first. Days and even weeks 
went by and he paid them no visit. In the 
idle life at the fort, to will was to act. 
Negligence was indifference. She remem- 
bered how rumor had coupled his name 
with Miss Claudia the winter before. 
She had seen them together day after day, 
or watched him coming away from the 
major’s door. And now it was all over. 
Without any apparent cause, the intimacy 
had come to an end. And was it to be so 
with Blossom, who already watched for 
his coming and grew red and pale at a tap 
on the door? ‘The mother had marked it 
all, furious and distressed by turns. Must 
she stand by, helpless, and see the child 
grow thin and pale and broken-hearted, 
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as women did who were left forlorn ?— 
not women of Mrs. Stubbs’s mold; but 
Blossom was of a different type, as the 
mother had discovered long ago, and might 
she not droop and even die under it? Oh, 
if they were but away from this hateful 
place! Anywhere in the wide world, only 
away from these people whom she hated, 
and who, banded together as she believed, 
had set themselves against her and the child. 
She moved about her work with heavy 
feet and dragging, listless hands. It was a 
dull day within-doors and there was less 
than usual to take her thoughts from this 
subject upon which they dwelt continually 
now. Sometimes scraps of song stole 
through the closed door from the room 
where Blossom sat alone. Mrs. Stubbs 
paused to listen. They were not the merry 
songs full of “ tirra-la-la,” over which she 
and the lieutenant had spent so many 
happy hours, but songs of sentiment, a fee- 
ble sentiment, perhaps (that in the girl’s 
heart, it may be, was hardly deeper), but 
the sad refrain stirred the mother anew. 
It broke off in something like a sob, she 
fancied. And did the child cry for him— 
for this man who held her in such light 
esteem ? Or were her tears for the boy 
who was to ride away to-day? Not for 
him. The woman put that thought away 
at once. She had seen enough the even- 
ing before to convince her that young 
Orme held no precious corner in Blossom’s 
affections. Suddenly a burst of martial music 
shook the little log-house. Mrs. Stubbs 
threw up the window and leaned out. The 
winter sun shone far and near over snow- 
white monotonous landscape and upon the 
company of men marching out and away 
to an unknown fate. A_ sensation of 
stifling oppressed the woman. Some old 
memory awoke in her at this sudden 
burst of bugle and drum. Oh, to be shut 
up here, despised and hating, when all the 
world lay stretched out just beyond these 
ugly walls! Other windows were thrown 
open; forms went hurrying by. ‘The band 
played “ Garry Owen” amid cheers and 
shouts and waving hands. Only this one 
figure in its pall-like dress stared fixed and 
unmoved by all the commotion, neither 
laughing with those who were gay at heart 
nor weeping with the women left behind. 
“She’s nae like t’ mortal flesh!” ex- 
claimed Sergeant McDougal to Jinny, who 
had run out with the skirt of her gown 
thrown over her head to see the men march 
away. “They do say she’s awfu’ strange 
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these days since Stubbs died. I'd no like to 
get the cast o’ her ’ee,” and the sergeant 
stepped back out of the range of that awful 
member. 

“The deil’s in her; that’s a’,” replied 
Jinny, sententiously. 

“ An’ what’s that but an evil ee,” re. 
turned the man. “ Mind she don’t turn it 
on ye, lass,” and he pulled her away from 
before the house. A white handkerchief 
fluttered a moment at the parlor window as 
young Orme rode by. Blossom stood at 
the window with tears in her eyes, which 
she made no effort to conceal. Another 
figure, taller and with a more martial air, 
rode by the lieutenant’s side. Captain 
Elyot bowed low and removed his hat as the 
lieutenant doffed his own and smiled a piti- 
ful smile, that nearly broke his heart, in 
reply to Blossom’s salutation. The boy had 
not trusted himself to say adieu. 

“T should only make a fool of myself, 
and it is better to—she will never know,” he 
said. 

There were no colors flying at the sutler’s, 
but Blossom’s cheeks hung out a flag for a 
moment as Captain Elyot took off his hat; 
but her thoughts followed the boy, who was 
riding away, with a tender regret it is sweet 
to have inspired. She little dreamed that he 
had laid his heart at her feet. She never 
knew to the day of her death of the boyish 
love she had aroused ; but he stood first in 
her thoughts always among the friends who 
in life go riding out into the sunshine with 
flying colors and beating drums, leaving our 
hearts sorrowful and heavy. 

“Good-bye! good-bye!” he said to one 
and another as he rode slowly out and away, 
but he had no word for Blossom. We give 
words to those we care least for—tears and 
heart-aches, and smiles sadder than tears, 
are for those we love. 

“Do you repent?” asked the captain. 
“I’m afraid it’s too late to do anything for 
you, boy, but I wish I were going in your 
place.” 

* Repent? No.” But the landscape blur- 
red before the young lieutenant’s eyes. “If 
I stayed I should make a fool of myself very 
likely.” Then it came out almost with a sob, 
“IT tried—last night.” 

The captain turned his face, but not his 
eyes toward him. He felt the hot blood 
fly to his cheeks. 

“ Well.” 

“She didn’t understand,—she hardly 
heard,—I was talking about my going 
away, and, Elyot,”—it was mortifying, but 
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this was one of those last moments when 
men speak the truth without sparing them- 
selves, —“ she was not listening tome at all. 
And then I knew it was all over.’ 
« Perhaps you were mistaken. Why, man, 
what did you expect ; ? Her silence 
“It wasn’t that she was silent. But 
what’s the use? A man knows when he’s 
beaten, and there’s an end of it. Don’t, 
Elyot. I can’t bear to talk of it; but do 


you remember what I said long ‘ago, the | 
that’s | 


first time we spoke of this? Well, 
the truth of it. I knew it then,—I’m sure 
of it now. ‘There, God bless you, old fel- 
low! You needn’t stay away any longer on 
my account ; only, don’t say a word to me 
now; 1 can’t bear it;” and touching his 
horse with his spurs the boy rode on alone. 

Mrs. Stubbs, leaning out from her window, 
silent and specter-like, had been more ob- 
servant than the by-standers knew. She 
had seen the two heads uncovered before 
the window from which Blossom was doubt- 
less making her adieus to her friends. The 
woman followed the two figures, riding side 
by side, with her baleful eyes. 

“ Ay, ride away,” she said between her 
shut teeth, letting her gaze rest upon Cap- 
tain Elyot, “ ride away without a thought 


of them that’s looking after ye, and some 
day ye’ll be riding away for good and all, 
and then what'll become o’ the child ?” 
Captain Elyot came back after an hour 
or two, alone, his horse covered with foam, 
as though it had been hard-ridden, and, 
throwing the bridle to a servant, he strolled 


into the store. It was the lounging-place 
of the officers who were debarred the privi- 
lege of entering the parlor in these days of 
Mrs. Stubbs’s undivided sway, and usually 
a group of men were gathered about the 
little round table in one corner, or formed 
an effectual screen for the red-hot stove; but 
this morning Mrs. Stubbs was left to her own 
society. Outside events had conspired to 
draw away the usual frequenters of the 
place. She gave but a cool nod of welcome 
to her visitor now, but Mrs. Stubbs’s moods 
were altogether too varied and inexplicable 
to allow of their being the subject of inquiry, 
and the young man, engrossed with his own 
thoughts, hardly noticed the change in her 
manner. 

“So they’re off,” he said, half to himself. 
“ T rode the first mile or two with them, and 
wished I were going the whole distance.” 

“ Danger and.death come quick enough 
without wanting to go to meet ’em,” re- 
plied the woman. 








“I suppose so, and I’ve no especial de- 
sire for either; but—lI believe I hated to 
have the boy go,” and the captain turned 
away abruptly and stared out at the window. 

The woman watched him with eyes sharp 
as a lancet. He had a kind heart toward 
that smooth-faced boy. She had probed 
that far without difficulty, but was it not as 
the major’s wife had said ? Already he was 
wishing himself away. Better that he should 
go and make an end of it all. Better that 
there should be an end to his visits, to his 
familiar intercourse with Blossom here and 
now. There was a kind of bitter pleasure in 
taking matters into her own hands, and 
sending him from her house before he en- 
tirely took himself away. As she watched 
him these half-formed thoughts passed 
through her mind and hardened into a 
resolution. Then she spoke: 

“I’ve got something t’ say t’ ye, Cap’n 
Elyot.” 

He turned from the window with his own 
reverie still dimming his eyes and clouding 
his perceptions. She had come to him before 
now for advice in regard to her affairs,— 
more to tempt him with a show of her means 
than because she valued his opinion. It was 
that, or perhaps a bit of garrison gossip 
which in genial moods Mrs. Stubbs was not 
above retailing. He even fancied with a 
glow at his heart that it might be of Blossom 
she was about to speak. He was ashamed 
to remember how hard and fast he had rid- 
den back here, to Blossom’s very door, after 
leaving his friend—how eager he had been 
to put himself at once in the way of tempta- 
tion, now that he was absolved from his 
promise to the lieutenant. For a tempta- 
tion he felt it to be to venture into Blos- 
som’s presence, since he was by no means 
sure that he wanted to marry her. It was 
partly this dissatisfaction with himself that 
had made him wish he might have accom- 
panied his friend. 

“ Yes, I’ve got something to say to ye,” 
repeated Mrs. Stubbs, bracing herself to utter 
what was not easy to utter without anger or 
provocation. “I’ve been thinkin’, Cap’n 
Elyot, that it’s all very well for you to be 
payin’ your visits to Blossom an’ bringin’ her 
books an’ trinkets I’ve no name for. I aint 
the one to be unthankful for kindness t’ the 
child ; the Lord knows it’s little enough of 
it she’s had here ; but it’s set folks’ tongues 
a-waggin’, an’ so there may as well be an end 
t’ it.” 

She had worked herself into a state of 
excitement, almost as effective as wrath, by 
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her little speech, which had had a still more 
startling effect upon her listener. He was 
dumb with astonishment. 

“ But, Mrs. Stubbs .” he began after 
a moment, groping about blankly and try- 
ing to stagger up after this thunderbolt. 

His visits to Blossom! Why, he had 
scarcely seen the girl for weeks! And they 
talked about it! 

“Who has talked about it? Who has 
been putting such nonsense into your head ?” 
he asked angrily. “Why, Mrs. Stubbs, I 
had not seen your daughter for a month 
until last night.” 

“ It may be nonsense to you, Cap’n Elyot,” 
returned the woman in a hard voice, “ an’ 
so I think ye’d best be going your way 
without regard to me and mine. There's 
girls enough as would be glad to see your 
handsome face. Yes, it’s nonsense to you, 
I don’t doubt,” she repeated, growing angry. 
Did not these very words of his show how 
lightly he esteemed the girl. “It’s always 
nonsense to such as you, but it might be 
life and death to the child.” 

The hot blood burned in the man’s face. 
Was it true? Did even the mother believe 
that the child was not indifferent to him ? 

“And did you think that I could harm a 
hair of her head? Why, woman » 

The truth almost flew from his lips. 

“ Men like you never mean any harm.” 

A fire, long smothered, which no deed or 
word of his had kindled, burst from the 
woman’s heart. 

“ T’ve seen the like of you before now,” she 
said, “ You’ve a kind word, and a soft word, 
an’ a way with ye that ud wile a woman’s 
soul out of her eyes; an’ then ye’re up an’ 
away without a thought o’ the breakin’ hearts 
ye leave behind ye. Dye think, man, I 
haven’t had tears o’ my own tocry when no- 





body cared for’em? Though, God forgive 
me, I’d forgotten it all years ago. An’ she’s 
not like one who could laugh, and swear, 
may be, at the worst. She’s a soft little 
thing, with a heart as would break if ye laid 
yer finger heavy on it.” 

“ Who has put such folly into your head ?” 
burst out Captain Elyot in his wrath. “As 
God is my judge, 1 have felt only respect 
and affection for her, and I will hear from 
*her own lips who has lied so to you both.” 

And before Mrs. Stubbs could realize 
what he was about to do, he had struck with 
a heavy hand upon the door opening into 
Blossom’s parlor. He hardly waited for the 
startled response which followed, but pushed 
open the door, and stepped into the room. 

“What does it mean ?” he asked, taking 
Blossom’s hands, from which her work had 
fallen as she started from her seat at his 
abrupt entrance. ‘“ Who has been talking 
to your mother about me ?” 

But Blossom’s face showed only perplex- 
ity and confusion at this sudden attack. 

“She says that I am not to come here 
any more; that I am never to see you 
again,” the captain went on in a loud voice. 
“Is that true, Blossom? And do you send 
me away ?” 

“I?” and Blossom threw a bewildered 
glance toward her mother, who appeared 
hike a black specter in the door-way. 

Blossom’s face grew white as death. 

“ What is it? I cannot bear it,” she said 
in a faint voice. 

* I told you so,” cried the woman, spring- 
ing forward. But Captain Elyot put her 
back and took the girl in his arms. 

“ Does it hurt you that I am to go away? 
Are these tears forme? Please God they 
are the last you shall shed for me, dear 
little heart, for nobody shall send me away.” 


(To be continued.) 





PIDGIN 


“Chin chin, Master! 
come Hong Kong side? Mi chin chin you 
number one good chancee. Some man 
talkee you wantchee one good boy makee 
take care you pidgin. Mi hab findee one 
number one good piecee. He hab got down 
side. Heb’long alla same mi young brother. 
You likee look see he? He sabe Englishee 
talkée welly well, a//a same mi.” 


You jussee now 





ENGLISH. 


English talk, indeed! 


If this be English, 
it comes in such a questionable shape that 
you must challenge it; and there could not 
be a better opportunity than the present for 


going into the subject. You have just, we 
will say, arrived in the “ City of Peking,” or 
the “ Oceanic,” from San Francisco, and are 
sitting, this bright November afternoon, on 
a veranda on one of those pleasant terraces 
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that you saw from the deck of the steamer 
as you came in. In front one looks over 
house-tops and gardens, and shady roads, 
out to the beautiful harbor, and the rose- 
tinted Kowloong Hills beyond ; and behind 
the shadows are chasing each other across 
the sides of the Victoria Peak. The Ameri- 
can side-wheel boat, just coming up to her 
dock, is only eight hours from Old Canton, 
the earliest, and for many long years the 
only, foot-hold of the representatives of the 
great “China trade ;”"—from whence came 
the rich uncles, and the fire-crackers, and 
the preserved ginger, and the “ willow-pat- 
tern” China; and where dwelt the How- 
quas, Puntinquas, and other old Chinese 
merchants with whom our fathers and grand- 
fathers conducted business so easily and 
agreeably. They have passed away, as have 
the ancient glories of their city, the unique 
and pleasant life on the “old factory site,” 
and, alas! much of the pleasure and profit 
of the business; but the wandering visitor 
loses little, as the pretty settlement of Sha- 
meen, with its church and bungalows, and 
concrete walks, and banyan trees, situated 
on an artificial island, just where our grand- 
fathers were rowed in their house-boats to 
enjoy the cool evening breeze, is not a bad 
substitute for the old garden; and here, and 
in modern Hong Kong, can be found de- 
scendants and representatives of the old 
Hong merchants, whose acquaintance is 
well worth making. If your experience of 
Chinamen be confined to the wretched 
cigar-makers and washermen of the eastern 
cities, or the hoodlum-fearing inhabitants 
of the Chinese quarter at San Francisco, the 
people that you are now .o meet will be a 
revelation. It is not given to the ordinary 
layman (but only to some of the diplomates 
who do mostly congregate at Pekin)—the 
“twenty-years-in-the-country-and-speak-the- 
language men,” as they are irreverently 
called, to know and appreciate the statesmen 
of the Chinese Foreign Office, whom the late 
Sir Frederick Bruce pronounced “ unequaled 
in character and ability ;” nor to obtain the 
knowledge of the inner thought of the native, 
which is possessed by the faithful and per- 
sistent missionary ; but ope comes in daily 
contact with a great body of merchants, 
tradesmen, and domestic servants, who in- 
spire him, in almost all cases, with a liking, 
perhaps not largely tinged with sentiment, 
but genuine, and often lasting. “I think,” 
said a clever and witty clerical friend to the 
writer, “that the most charming gentleman 
of my acquaintance is my native barber. I 





am sure that I respect him infinitely more 
than Confucius.” And very much of a 
gentleman, let me tell you, is the dignified 
butler, standing by your chair in his long 
white robe and felt shoes, and waiting for 
your answer to the salutation and questions 
which he has addressed to you. He comes 
of good old Canton stock, and is well fitted 
to give you your first lesson in the much- 
abused and misunderstood dialect of which 
he has made use. As the medium for almost 
all the intercourse between foreigners and 
Chinese, and the transaction of an enormous 
export and import trade, it may claim some 
attention, and a meed of justice. I speak, 
of course, of its original and pure form, not 
of the adulteration for which, as for many 
other sins, the poor California Chinaman is 
held responsible; and I assert that it is a 
great mistake to suppose this dialect to be 
simply bad or childish English. It is really 
a language, and a good knowledge of it is of 
much assistance in the difficult task of learn- 
ing Chinese. The structure of the sentences 
is in exact accordance with Chinese idiom, 
and many of the seemingly useless expres- 
sions are literal translations. ‘“ Pidgin” is 
the nearest approach that the first native 
learners could make to “business.” An 
exact rendering of the butler’s address at the 
head of this paperis: “ How do you do, 
sir? You have just arrived in Hong Kong ? 
I wish you the best of success. They say 
that you want a good boy to wait upon you. 
I have found an excellentone. He is down- 
stairs. He is a kind of young relation of 
mine. Would you like to see him? He 
can speak English very well, just as I do.” 
“Chin chin” is a general salutation, and 
also means wish, ask, or thank. “ Hong- 
kong side,” “down side,” “ look see,” and 
“ makee take care,” are exact Chinese ex- 
pressions. “Some man talkee,” is just the 
French on dit. ‘The vocabulary consists 
of words from the English, Chinese, Portu- 
guese, Hindostanee, and other languages, 
and most of them are altered to suit native 
disabilities. “ B’long” (is or are) is exactly 
the Spanish ser, expressing quality or char- 
acteristic ; while “ hab got” is precisely es/ar, 
denoting position or circumstances. For in- 
stance: they say, “ You é’/ong welly good 
man ;” “ That é’Jong number one good tea ;” 
“ He J’dong Englisheeman’, mi @’/ong China- 
man :”—but “ Master Aadgoft officee side,” or 
“That shippo Aad got Hong Kongside.” A 
visitor calling on a lady asks, “That mississee 
hab got?” and the reply is “ Haé got,” or 
“No hab got.” “What thing?” and “ Who 
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man ?” are said for what and who. Thus 
“ What is that?” becomes “That b’long 
what thing ?” and “ Who is that ?” is “ That 
b’long who man?” “Largee chancee 
(chance)” meaning great success or good 
fortune, is very common. In calling on his 
foreign friends on China New-year’s-day, 
the native merchant always wishes him this 
for the year to come. ‘The personal pro- 
noun is always “he,” not “she” or “it.” 
“Maskee” (probably from the Spanish for 
mas gue) meaning “ never mind,” “no mat- 
ter about,” or “in spite of” is very much 
used. “ Maskee sendee that money to- 
day,” “ Mi go walkee, maskee that colo 
(cold).” “Man-man” is “stop.” “ Chit” 
(from Hindostanee) is “letter.” “ Fo-lang- 
say” is “French,” and “ Jambola,” “ Ger- 
man.” “Sabe” of course is “know” or 
“understand.” The Chinaman who was 
asked why he had eyes on the bows of his 
boat, said: “S’pose got eye, can see. 
S’pose can see, can sabe. S’pose no can 
see, how can sabe?” ‘This language cer- 
tainly admits of extremely epigrammatic 
expression. The beginning of Hamlet's 
soliloquy “ To be or not to be,” was deli- 
ciously translated into “Can? No can?” 
The well-known version of “ My name is 
Norval,” is altogether excellent. That of 
“ Excelsior,” though very funny, is not quite 
so correct, except in the rendering of the 
title word as “ Topside Galah !”—* Galah” 
being an untranslatable expletive, perhaps 
“T say,” or “Mind you.” “ Pidgin” itself 
is most useful, and has various shades of 
meaning. Religion is “joss pidgin.” “That 
feesie (physic),” said a boy to whom his 
master had given quinine, “largee sabe 
that sick pidgin (thoroughly understands 
illness).” A gentleman saw his boy try- 
ing to mount a pony, and several times 
thrown. Seeing his master looking at him 
the boy said: “ Mi wantchee go topside he ; 
he wantchee go topside mi!” “ This what 
thing, Englishee talkee ? (what is the En- 
glish name of this ?)” asked a coolie, hold- 
ing up a shrub. “ Egg-plant,” was the 
reply. “Egga plan’, egga plan’,” said he, 
shaking his head, “ 40-day sade, to-morrow no 
sabe.” “R” is always “ L” with the China- 
man, and “V” “W.” A servant of the 
writer said that a New England autumn 
landscape was “ welly pleesant.” 

“Chop chop” is “ fast,” “quickly.” The 
comprador of a slow steamer, the “ Man- 
chu,” always maintained that she could 
beat the “ Nanzing,” a fast one. One 
day, when the latter was easily and 








visibly passing the former, the captain 
sent for him, and said, “ How is this, 
Eting? What for ‘Manchu’ no beat 
‘Nanzing’?” “Ho!” said Eting, with 
expressive gestures, and much disdain, 
“ Munchow (‘ Manchu’) b’long alla same 
mandalin, p/oppa (proper) walkee. ‘Num 
chun’ (‘ Nanzing’) alla same coolie, must go 
chop-chop ! chop-chop !!” 

A gentleman who had had large transac. 
tions with an old tea-man, and really liked 
him, attempted once to convey to his mind 
the value and beauty of telling the truth, 
The old man listened respectfully, shaking his 
head approvingly from time to time; but at 
last gravely said: “ Missee O., tluly must 
wantchee Ze /itice (one must tell a few lies)!” 

An old Canton resident declared that one 
of the most severe rebukes of his life was re- 
ceived from a Hong merchant. One of his 
ships was nearly loaded, and to sail the next 
day, when a chop of tea was discovered to be 
false packed. He was quite in despair, and 
fairly raged and stormed at the Chinainan. 
“ Man-man, man-man !” was the latter’s only 
reply. He hired large warehouses, had them 
lighted with torches, contracted with scores 
of laborers, provided them with food and 
drink, took the tea out, repacked the 
whole and reshipped it; so that the vessel 
sailed at the hour originally named. When 
all was satisfactorily accomplished, the 
Chinaman walked into the office, and said, 
with admirable gentleness and _ politeness, 
“Good morning, Mr. P., Lassee day you 
inside littee hot/” “Pay” is “give” or 
“Jet,” as “pay he walkee,” “let him go.” 
A person missing a bird from his cage, ask- 
ed his boy what had become of it. “ Mi 
askee that coolie,” said the boy. He went 
away ; and returning in a few minutes, and 
standing straight before his master, went on, 
without the least inflexion, “ Mi talkee coolie 
coolie talkee he no sabe who man pay he 
walkee.” “Shame-facee” is “ ashamed.” 

An old Cantonese had dined with some 
foreign gentlemen, and, after drinking much 
wine, had shown some signs of its affect- 
ing him. Meeting his entertainer next 
morning, he said, “Hi yah, Missee C., 
mi too muchee shame-facee! mi lassee 
nightee come you house; mi ’ long plenty 
piecee gentleman makee dlinkee! mi fear 
mi hab got 4tlle tips (tipsy).” “O, mas- 
kee,” was the reply. “ But mi mzssee (must) 
talkee you how fashion. You see mi got 
one piecee boy chilo (child) jussee now 
stop that schoolo. Lassee day mi got 
one piecee chit come that teacher man, 
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talkee he b’long number one boy inside that 
schoolo. Any (every ) piecee flen ( friend ) 


he wantchee come chin chin ( congratulate ) | 
largee laugho (much merriment) ! 


mi, and ‘long mi dlinkee samshoo ( native 
spirit). Mi alla day dlinkee, dlinkee, 
diinkee samshoo! nightee come mi go you 
house dlinkee shelly (sherry) mi mussee 
hab got 4ittee tips! Tluly (truly) mi wedly 
shame-facee.” “ Bobbery” is trouble or 
disturbance. “ Melica side (in America) 
hab got largee bobbery, plenty fightee 
pidgin” described our great war. And 
“Jambola man ‘long Folangsay man jussee 
now begin fightee,” announced the battle 
of Wérth. It is also an expressive verb. 
“Why did you leave your last master?” 
“He too muchee bobbery mi!” is_ the 
reply. 

“ Catchee” is get, reach, receive or obtain. 
“Mi catchee one chit.” “That steamer 
catchee Hong-Kong side to-day.” “Catchee 
killum,” is “ get killed.” A Cantonese was 
asked if he had heard that six hundred of his 
countrymen had fallen in a battle with the 
English; and with an utter absence of 
patriotism that was refreshing, he said, 
“Hi yah! what for he wantchee catchee 
killum ? He b’long number one foolo!” 
To die is to “ finishee,” or “ makee finishee.” 


An oldand well-known tea-man in Shanghae, 
who was extremely stout, died one sum- 
mer, very suddenly, of cholera. This fact 
was announced as follows (a picul, by the 
way, is 133% pounds): “ You hab hear that 


Kintai? He jussee now hab makee die. 
He alla same two picul heavy, he half hour 
makee finishee !” 

A boy is most singularly “bull chilo;” 
girl, “cow chilo;” “mai” means person ; 
“piecee ” is a sort of numeral adjective pre- 
fixed to nouns. Thus, a coolie in Shanghae 
once complained that his wages were insuf- 
ficient for the support of himself and “ seven 
piecee man,” said “seven piecee man” 
consisting of “one piecee wifo, four piecee 
bull chilo, two piecee cow chilo.” 


“ Chow-chow” (noun) is food; “chow- | 


chow ” (verb) is not only to eat but to con- 


sume in other ways. A servant, accused of | 


wasting fuel, complained that his master 
“largee chow-chow that coalo.” In an 
eclipse a monster “ makee chow-chow that 
sun;” and the rain beating down a highsea 
is said to “ chow-chow” it. The idiomatic 
use of “that” instead of “the” will be no- 
ticed. For wine or spirits, “samshoo” is 
used in a generic way. A boy who made 
the coast trip with a convalescent gentle- 
man of convivial habits, said : “ Number one 








day he can chow-chow some tiffin (lunch) ; 
number two day he can chow-chow some 
dinner; number three day A/enty samshoo, 


The masts of a ship are happily called 
“bamboos:” thus, a full-rigged ship is 
“three bamboo,” and a barque “ two bam- 


| boo hap (half).” “Secure” is guarantee. The 


mate of a vessel threatened to strike a pow- 
erful and good-natured coolie on the wharf. 
“ Master,” said the coolie, in the mildest of 
tones, “more better you no stlikee (strike) 


| mi; mi stop Englishee three bamboo ship 
| two year; s’pose mi one teem (time) stlikee 


you, mi can secure you chop-chop /ad got 
spilum (spoiled, used up).” “No ’casion 
(occasion)” is like “ maskee.” A Canton boy 
had a dispute with the Irish servant-maid 
of a lady resident, and on being confronted 
with her, gave his version, which she vehe- 
mently contradicted. “You talkee you 
talkee tlue pidgin, m talkee lie pidgin ?” 
demanded he. “Yes, I do!” ‘The boy, 
standing near the door, said indignantly, 
“S'pose you talkee you talkee tlue pidgin, 
mi talkee lie pidgin,—we 'casion talkee,” and 
out he went. 

It sometimes happens that residents, im- 
pressed with a sense of duty, try to con- 
vey some idea to their dependents of 
the great truths of Christianity, and here 
one must confess that this dialect breaks 
down. A good lady told her groom about 
the creation. “How can makee that 
world ?” said he. “ What thing hab got for 
makee he? How can begin?” “ Nothing,” 
said the good lady. To which replied the 
boy, laconically and conclusively, ‘“ Vo 
can /” 

An old Hong merchant ‘was asked by an 
American gentleman what his countrymen 
would do if the English fleet came up the 
Canton River. ‘‘He no come!” was the 
reply. “But you no sabe tlue (you don’t 
certainly know) some man talkee he want- 
chee come.” “ Mi can secure he no come.” 
“ But suppose he come.” “ Wo ’casion spose. 
He xo CAN!” said the imperturbable native ; 
—the same, very likely, who, when taken to 
see the first steamer at Whampoa (the port 
of Canton), exclaimed with great contempt 
“Hab got alla same, long teem (time) be- 
fore, Pekin side; no dikee/” <A well-known 
Cantonese was seen walking up and down 
in front of the Hongs, apparently much dis- 
turbed, and on being asked what was the 
matter, said, “ That wifo hab makee die!” 
“Wifo hab makee die?” “Hab makee 
die. Number one tlub! (trouble).” “ No 
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hab got ’nother wifo?” “ Hab got ‘deben 
(eleven) piecee. Mussee wantchee (I must 
have) twellub (twelve) piecee. Jussee now 
one piecee hab makee die. Findee one new 
piecee (to find another), b’long number one 
tlub!” 

A good Cantonese servant will say, “ Mi 
sabe mi master custom (I understand my 
master’s ways),” and this is a high recom- 
mendation. He may also possess such an 
acquaintance with the ways of foreigners in 
general, as did the servant of a gentleman 
who, starting on one occasion from Pekin 
for Shanghae, asked to be supplied with a 
boy, and for whom one was found, who, as 
this gentleman narrated, “ had been in the 
Customs service, and thoroughly understood 
foreign ways.” On the journey from Pekin 
to ‘lungchow, where one takes boat, he 
asked how much he would have to pay for 
the hire of such a conveyance to Tientsin, 
and was told that “six dollar can do.” 
Arrived at Tungchow, the boy, after an ex- 
cited colloquy, came up and said: “ Hi 
yah, master, that boatman talkee twellub 
(twelve) dollar!” “Oh no, boy; you are 
acquainted with all these things, and you 
said six.” Boy went off again, and, after 
further colloquy, came back and said: 
“ Maskee (never mind) pay he eight dollar.” 
“Very well, I wont mind two dollars; eight 
be it.” “On the way down in the boat,” 
said our friend, ‘I asked how he had in- 
duced the boatman to abate his claim. To 
which the superior boy, who had been in 
the Customs service, and understood foreign 
ways, replied: ‘Master, mussee wantchee 
do alla same that ’Melican fashion (I must 
do as the Americans do). Mi /alkee twel- 
lub dollar (I have promised him twelve dol- 
lars). Catchee Tientsin, mi fay he eight 
dollar, talkee go debble/ (But when we 
reach Tientsin, I shall give him eight, and 
tell him to go to the devil!)’” 

There once came a summer night in 
Shanghae, when the oldest residents aban- 
doned the attempt to sleep in their rooms, 
and the grass was covered with natives 
seeking a breath of fresh air. In the morn- 
ing, the servant of a well-known resident 
came into his room and said: “ Master, 
you lassce nightee can sleepo (could you 
sleep last night)?” “ Yes,” replied the gen- 
tleman, who had the reputation of a sala- 
mander. “That Chinaman no can sleepo,” 
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was the rejoinder. “That nightee b’long 
alla same stewpan /” 

Nor should we forget the gentleman at 
Macao who imported a cow at great ex. 
pense but had no milk for some months, 
his butler averring that the cow gave none. 
Dining with his next-door neighbor one 
night and having excellent cream, he 
expressed his envy and his disappointment 
about his own cow, and asked his friend 
what his source of supply was. “I don't 
know,” was the reply, “my boy procures 
it. Boy, where did you get this milk?” The 
boy pretended not to hear the question, 
and only rattled the silver on the side- 
board when it was repeated; and when it 
was put a third time, and could not be 
evaded, he came up to his master, and said 
to him, in an audible tone, and with a funny 
gesture toward the owner of the cow: 
“More better you no makee enquire!” 

And last and best of all these replies is that 
of the Shanghae butler who furnished his 
master with no eggs, at a time when the 
rebels were investing the place. As the 
poultry-yard was close to the house he 
could not understand this, and asked for an 
explanation. 

“Hi yah!” was the quick reply, “ that 
lebbel (rebel) come, that hen too muchee fear, 
no can gib egg!” 


But while you have been taking your first 
lesson, your new boy has been patiently 
waiting for the key of your trunk, and it is 
nearly time to dress for dinner. ‘I'wilight 
here is very short, and the old coolie is 
lighting the gas. Further investigation of 
this curious language must be deferred, 
unless you call upon some of the “old 
China hands” whom you are to meet 
around your host’s table. It will be an 
agreeable and cosmopolitan party, quite 
willing to.aid in this or any other reasonable 
research, and anxious to make your visit 
pleasant as well as instructive. It is alto- 
gether safe to predict that, as you step out 
to finish your last cheroot on the moonlit 
veranda, and try toreckon up the dinners and 
breakfasts, the weeks at Canton and days at 
Macao, and even the trips to coast ports and 
Shanghae, to which you are committed, you 
will conclude that in coming to the Land 
of Sinim, you have, as the butler hoped, 
“ catchee one number one good chancee.” 
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He had a name throughout the land ; 
Men argued on his lightest word ; 
Kings watched the writing of his hand, 
And when he spoke, an army heard. 


He had a palace-home in town, 

With pillared hall and marble stair: 
He had a castle-home, far down 

Where pine-trees whispered on the air. 


He had a wife with royal blood, 
And noble children round his knee, 
And many servants, stanch and good, 
And friends who loved his face to see. 





But why so often on that face 

Fell there a shadow wan and sad, 
As if his soul in secret place 

Had quite forgotten to be glad ? 


Ah me!—he knows beside the sea, 
On the far hills toward the north, 

A woman keeps his life’s dropped key, 
And knows what all his fame is worth. 


He knows when others praise, she weeps: 
(He wishes he might weep with her !) 
He knows the vigil that she keeps 
When the wild winds the waters stir,— 
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Those solemn nights when voices call, But now he knows that woman weeps, 
And Life stands near its mystic home, Weeps, looking o’er her northern sea 
When spirit lifts the purple pall For the sad secret that she keeps, 
Of what is past, and what to come! For the poor life that lost its key! 


She knew the promise of his youth, And through the nation’s lauding cries, 
She wrote it for his age to see, And through the splendor of his home, 

And oh, he knows she wrote the truth, | He sees that woman’s mournful eyes, 
God’s secret—but he lost the key! Look on the barren years to come 


“God made you to be great,” she said; | He knows she sits beside the sea, 
(Her dark eyes flashed their life on him), (God’s sea, that ever rolleth on!) 

“Walk you on mountains: not afraid, And voices whisper to her: “ He 
Though lofty pathways still be dim. Hath failed us. Let the man begon 


“The men who march before their kind | “ Who rules to-day, must pass away, 
Into the dark must bear their light: | His scepter broken in his hand ; 
Its glory glows for those behind: Who dies to-day shall hold his sway, 

These ever chase the flying night. | As princes rule a distant land. 


| 
| 
“God’s crosses stand on hills,” she said: | “Conquered, but not yet meet for them 
(There came a glory on her face), Who govern better from afar: 
“ God’s dead in secret graves are laid ; When time gives man a blood-red gem, 
God’s princes rule from secret place.” That man gives time a guiding star!” 


So lives he in his palace-home, 
So lives she by the northern shore; 
In all the years that are to come, 
Those two can meet again no more! 


SNOW DROPS. 


“In the presence of your woe,” These whose meaning is expressed 
Writes my friend to me to-day, In a handful of white flowers. 
“TIT am dumb; for well I know —QOh, for one that used to rest 
Words are worse than empty: so On a happy mother’s breast, 
I have not a word to say. In the happy, vanished hours! 


“ But in proof of sympathy, Under skies of wintry gray 

Take these snowdrops that I send: Was my little snowdrop blown; 
Let their tender beauty be | But a lovely April day, 
Mutely eloquent for me, Or an apple-bough in May, 

Dear and sorrow-stricken friend.” Or the rose that June would own 


Sometimes, just to have one’s mood For her very fairest child 
Comprehended, is relief; Are but symbols incomplete ; 

Simply to be understood For since Christ, the Undefiled, 

In one’s sorrow is a good On His virgin mother smiled, 
That avails to soften grief. Never was a babe so sweet. 


And of all the words well-meant Yet she died, and God knows why; 
To console my aching heart, Babes are rarely nursed so well; 

Though so many have been sent Heart and hand, and ear and eye, 

With no lack of kind intent,— Waited on her smile or sigh— 
These alone have soothed the smart,— Watched to see no harm befell. 








Not a care was left untried ; 

But I—whom the world had shown 
Through her eyes its sunny side— 
Looked on helpless while she died, 

Sit in darkness now alone ;— 


Sit and seek the reason why 

That I may not, must not know; 
That no shining in the sky, 
And no wind that passes by, 

fo my yearning heart will show. 


Can I find it here, my friend, 

in your snowdrops purely white ? 
Does the tender gift you send 
Tenderer meanings comprehend 

For the soul that reads aright? 


Who shall teach me, then, to read 
All the hidden meaning clear ? 
God, you answer? Well, indeed, 
God has seemed to lend my need 

But an inattentive ear. 


SNOWDROPS. 


I have wearied Him with cries 
Of beseeching and of pain; 
I have lifted up mine eyes 
Blind with weeping to the skies, 
I have wrung my hands in vain, 


| And the smiling Heaven was brass 
To my pleading agony: 
| When I saw my baby pass 
| Through the gate of Death, alas! 
|  Heaven’s gate was shut on me. 
| 
Yet these delicate white things 
Seem to breathe an influence 
That uplifts me, as with wings, 
Past my hopeless questionings 
To a vague intelligence. 


I am blind and slow to learn, 
But within me something stirs, 
Till the creeds I used to spurn 
| To my soul as truths return, 
| Through these silent messengers. 


Thou, who givest uncontrolled 
Unto each his destiny— 

Me my sorrows manifold,— 

These the tender grace they hold,— 
Let them lead me, God, to Thee! 





UNDER THE CEDARCROFT CHESTNUT. 





UNDER THE CEDARCROFT CHESTNUT.* 


FIRM-SET in ancient sward, his manful bole 
Upbore his frontage largely toward the sky. 

We could not dream but that he had a soul: 
What virtue breathed from out his bravery! 


We gazed o’erhead: far down our deepening eyes 
Rained glamours from his green midsummer mass. 
The worth and sum of all his centuries 
Suffused his mighty shadow on the grass— 


A Presence large, a grave and steadfast Form 
Amid the leaves’ light play and fantasy, 

A Calmness conquered out of many a storm, 
A Manhood mastered by a chestnut-tree ! 


Then, while his monarch fingers downward held 
The rugged burrs wherewith his state was rife, 
A voice of large authoritative Eld 
Seemed uttering prickly parables of life: 





* This chestnut-tree (at Cedarcroft, the estate of Mr. Bayard Taylor, in Pennsylvania) is estimated 
to be more than eight hundred years old. 








How Life in truth was sharply set with ills; 
A kernel cased in quarrels; yea, a’ sphere 

Of stings, and hedgehog-round of mortal quills : 
How most men itched to eat too soon iv’ the year, 


And took but wounds and worries for their pains, 
Whereas the wise withheld their patient hands, 
Nor plucked green pledsures till the suns and rains 

And seasonable ripenings burst all bands 


And opened wide the liberal burrs of life. 

There, O my Friend, beneath the chestnut-bough 
Gazing on thee immerged in modern strife, 

I framed a prayer of fervency—that thou, 


In soul and siature larger than thy kind, 

Still more to this strong Form might’st liken thee, 
Till thy whole Self in every fiber find 

The tranquil lordship of thy chestnut-tree. 


THE SONG OF THE MILKMAID. 
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Turn! turn! for my cheeks they burn, 
Turn by the vale, my Harry! 
Fill, pail! Fill, pail! 
He’s turned by the vale 





THE SONG OF THE MILKMAID. 





And there by the stile waits Harry. 
Fill, fill!—fill, pail—fill! 
For there by the stile waits Harry. 
The world may go round—the world may stand still, 
But I—can milk and marry. 


Oh, if we two ’neath yonder yew 
Stood down there now by the water, 
I know who’d carry me over the ford 
As brave as a soldier—proud as a lord, 
Though I don’t live over the water ! 
“Whew! Whew! ”—he’s whistling through 
The song of “The Farmer’s Daughter!” 
Give down! Give down—my crumpled brown! 
He shall not take the road to town, 
For I'll meet him beyond the water. 
So give down !—give down—my crumpled brown, 
And send me to my Harry! 
The folk o’ towns may have silk gowns, 
But I—can milk and marry! 


“Whew! Whew! ”—he’s whistled through, 
My Harry, my lad, my lover! 
Set the suns and fall the dew— 
Heigho! merry world—what’s to do 
That you’re smiling over and over,— 
Upon the hill and down in the dale,— 
Over the tree-tops,—along the vale,— 
Smiling over and over? 
O world, have you ever a lover? 
You were so dull and cold just now, 
O world, have you ever a lover? 


I couldn’t see a leaf on the tree, 
And now I count them—one, two, three, 
Count them over and over,— 
Leaf from leaf like lips apart— 
Like lips apart for a lover,— 
And the hill-side beats with my beating heart, 
And the apple-tree blushed all over, 
And the May-bough touched me and made me start, 
And the wind breathes warm like a lover. 


Pull, pull! and the pail is full, 
And milking’s done and over; 

Who wouldn’t sit here under the tree ? 

What a fair, fair thing a green field to see! 
With cattle, and sky, and clover! 

Brim, brim to the rim. Ah me! 

I’ve set my pail on the daisies! 
It seems so light! Can the sun be set? 

The dew must be heavy,—my cheeks are wet! 
I could cry to have hurt the daisies! 
Harry is near! Harry is near! 

My heart beats quick as if he were here, 
My lips are burning, my cheeks are wet, 
He hasn’t uttered a word as yet, 
But the air is astir with his praises, 
My Harry!—the air is astir with your praises. 





UNVEILED. 
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I cannor tell when first I saw her face ;— 
Was it athwart a sunset on the sea, 
When the huge billows heaved tumultuously, 
Or in the quiet of some woodland place, 
Wrapped by the shadowy boon 
Of breezeless verdures from the summer noon ? 
Or likelier still, in a rock-girdled dell 
Between vast mountains, while the midnight Hour 
Blossomed above me like a shining Flower, 
Whose star-wrought petals turned the fields of space 
To one great garden of mysterious light ? 


Vain! vain! I cannot tell 
When first the beauty and majestic might 
Of her calm presence, bore my soul apart 
From all low issues of the groveling world ;— 
About me their own peace and grandeur furled,— 
Filling the conscious heart 
With vague, sweet wisdom drawn from earth or sky,— 
Secrets that glance toward Eternity,— 
Visions divine, and thoughts ineffable! 


But ever since that immemorial day, 
A steadfast flame hath burned in brain and blood, 
Urging me onward in the perilous search 
For sacred haunts our queenly mother loves ;— 
By field and flood, 
Thro’ neighboring realms, and regions far away, 
Have I not followed, followed where She led, 
Tracking wild rivers to their fountain head, 
And wilder desert spaces, mournful, vast, 
Where Nature fronting her inscrutable past, 
Holds bleak communion orly with the dead ; 
Yearning meanwhile, for pinions like a dove’s, 
To waft me further still, 
Beyond the compass of the unwinged will; 
Yea; waft me northward, southward, east, or west, 
By fabled isles, and undiscovered lands, 
To where enthroned upon his mountain-perch, 
The sovereign Eagle stands, 
Guarding the unfledged eaglets in their nest, 
Above the thunders of the sea and storm ? 


Oh! sometimes by the fire 

Of holy passion, in me, all subdued, 

And melted to a mortal woman’s mood, 
Tender and warm,— 

She, from her goddess height, 

In gracious answer to my soul’s desire, 

Descending softly, lifts her Isis veil, 

To bend on me the untranslated light 

Of fathomless eyes, and brow divinely pale :— 
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She lays on mine her firm, immortal hand ; 

And I, encompassed by a magical mist, 

Feel that her lips have kissed 

Mine eyes and forehead ;—how the influence fine 
Of her deep life runs like Arcadian wine 

Through all my being! How a moment pressed 
To the large fountains of her opulent breast, 

A rapture smites me, half akin to pain ;— 

A sun-flash quivering through white chords of rain! 


Thenceforth, I walked 
The earth all-seeing ;—not her stateliest forms 
Alone engrossed me, nor her sounds of power; 
Mountains and oceans, and the rage of storms ; 
Fierce cataracts hurled from awful steep to steep— 
Or, the gray water-spouts, that whirling tower 
Along the darkened bosom of the deep; 
But all fair, fairy forms; all vital things, 
That breathe or blossom ’midst our bounteous springs ; 
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In sylvan nooks rejoicingly I met 
The wild rose and the violet ;— 

On dewy hill-slopes pausing, fondly talked 
With the coy wind-flower, and the grasses brown,— 
That in a subtle language of their own 
(Caught from the spirits of the wandering breeze),— 
Quaintly responded ;—while the heavens looked down 

As graciously on these 

Titania growths, as on sublimer shapes 

Of century-molded continents, that bemock 

Alike the earthquake’s, and the billows’ shock 

By Orient inlands and cold ocean capes! 


The giant constellations rose and set:— 
I knew them all, and worshiped all I knew ;— 
Yet, from their empire in the pregnant Blue,— 
Sweeping from planet-orbits to faint bars 
Of nebulous cloud, beyond the range of stars,— 
I turned to worship with a heart as true, 
Long mosses drooping from the cypress-tree ; 
The virginal vines that stretched remotely dim, 
From forest limb to limb; 
Net-work of golden ferns, whose tracery weaves 
In lingering twilights of warm August eves, 
Ethereal frescoes, pictures fugitive, 
Drawn on the flickering and fair-foliaged wall 
Of the dense forest, ere the night shades fall: 
Rushes rock-tangled, whose mixed colors live 
In the pure moisture by a fountain’s brim ; 
The sylph-like reeds, wave-born, that to and fro 
Move ever to the waters’ rhythmical flow, 
Blent with the humming of the wild-wood bee, 
And the winds’ under thrills of mystery ; 
The twinkling “ ground-stars,” full of modest cheer, 
Each her cerulean cup 
In humble supplication lifting up, 
To catch whate’er the kindly heavens may give 
Of flooded sunshine, or celestial dew ;— 
And even—when self-poised in airy grace, 
Their phantom lightness stirs 
Through glistening shadows of a secret place— 
The silvery-tinted Jossamers ;— 
For thus hath Nature taught amid her ALL,— 
The complex miracles of land and sea, 
And: infinite marvels of the infinite air,— 
No life is trivial, no creation small! 


Ever, I walk the earth, 
As one whose spiritual ear 
Is strangely purged and purified to hear 
Its multitudinous voice ;—from the shore 
Whereon the savage Arctic surges roar, 
And the stupendous bass of choral waves 
Thunders o’er “ wandering graves,” 
From warrior-winds whose viewless cohorts charge 
The banded mists through Cloudland’s vaporous dearth,— 
Pealing their battle-bugles round the marge 
Of dreary fen and desolated moor ; 
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Down to the ripple of shy woodland rills 
Chanting their delicate treble ‘mid the hills, 
And ancient holiows of the enchanted ground,— 


I pass with reverent thought, 


Attuned to every tiniest tnill of sound, 
Whether by brook or bird 
The perfumed air be stirred. 
But most, because the unwearied strains are fraught 
With Nature’s freedom in her happiest moods,— 
I love the mock-bird’s, and brown thrush’s lay,— 
The melted soul of May. 
Beneath those matchless notes, 
From jocund hearts upwelled to fervid throats, 
In gushes of clear harmony,— 
I seem, oftimes I seem 
To find remoter meanings; the far tone 
Of ante-natal music faintly blown 
From out the misted realms of memory ;— 
The pathos, and the passion of a dream ;— 
Or, broken fugues of a diviner tongue 
That e’er hath chanted, since our earth was young, 
And o’er her peace-enamored solitudes 
The stars of morning sung! 


A NEW 


EvER since men began to dig for silver 
and gold in Colorado, one of the many 
hard things they have had to do, has been 
the journeying into the rich silver regions 
of the San Juan country. The great Sangre 
di Cristo range, with its uncounted peaks, 
all from twelve to fifteen thousand feet high, 
is a barrier which only seekers after gold or 
after liberty would have courage to cross. 
One of the most picturesque sights which 


the traveler in southern Colorado, during | 


the past two or three years, has seen has 
been the groups of white-topped wagons 
creeping westward toward the passes of 
this range; sometimes thirty or forty to- 
gether, each wagon drawn by ten, fifteen 
or even twenty mules; the slow-moving 
ptocessions look like caravan lines in a 
desert ; two, three, four weeks on the road, 
carrying in people by households ; carrying 
in food, and bringing out silver by the ton ; 
back and forth, back and forth, patient men 
and patient beasts have been toiling every 
summer from June to October. 

This sort of thing does not go on for 
many years before a railroad comes to the 
rescue. Engineering triumphs where brute 
force merely evades; the steam-engine has 
stronger lungs than mules or men; and the 
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journey which was counted by weeks is 
made in hours. Such a feat as this, the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad (narrow 
gauge) is now performing in Colorado. A 
little more than a year ago I saw the plow- 
share cut the first furrow for its track through 
the cuchuras meadows at the foot of the 
Spanish Peaks. One day last week I looked 
out from car windows as we whirled past 
the same spot; a little town stood where 
then was wilderness, and on either side of 
our road were acres of sunflowers whose 
brown-centered disks of yellow looked like 
trembling faces still astonished at the noise. 
Past the Spanish Peaks ; past the new town 
of Veta; into the Veta Pass; up, up, nine 
thousand feet up, across a neck of the 
Sangre di Cristo range itself; down the 


| other side, and out among the foot-hills to 


the vast San Luis valley, the plucky little 
railroad has already pushed. It isa notable 
feat of engineering. As the road. winds 
among the mountains its curves are so 
sharp that the inexperienced and timid hold 
their breath. From one track, running 
along the edge of a precipice, you look up 
to another which you are presently to reach; 
it lies high on the mountain-side, four hun- 
dred feet above your head, yet it looks 
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hardly more than a stone’s throw across the 
ravine between. The curve by which you 
are to climb up this hill is a thirty-degree 
curve. To the non-professional mind it 
will perhaps give a clearer idea of the curve 
to say that it is shaped like a mule-shoe— 
a much narrower shoe than a_horse-shoe. 
The famous horse-shoe curve on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is broad and easy in 
comparison with this. There are three of 
these thirty-degree curves within a short 
distance of each other; the road doubles 
on itself, like the path of a ship tacking in 
adverse winds. The grade is very steep— 
two hundred and eleven feet to the mile; 
the engines pant and strain, and the wheels 
make a strange sound, at once sibilant and 
ringing on the steel rails. You go but six 
miles an hour; it seems like not more than 
four, the leisurely pace is so unwonted a 
one for steam engines. With each mile of 
ascent the view backward and downward 
becomes finer: the Spanish Peaks and the 
plains in the distance, the dark ravines full 
of pine-trees in the foreground, and Veta 
Mountain on the left hand—a giant bulwark 
furrowed and bare. There are so many 
seams on the sides of this mountain that 
they have given rise to its name, Veta, which 
in the Spanish tongue means “ vein.” 

From the mouth of the pass to the sum- 
mit, is, measured by miles, fourteen miles ; 
measured by hours, three hours; measured 
by sensations, the length of a dream,—that 
means a length with which figures and 
numbers have nothing in common. One 
dreams sometimes of flying in the air, some- 
times of going swiftly down or up endless 
stair-ways without resting his feet on the 
steps; my recollection of being lifted up 
and through the Veta Pass, by steam, are 
like the recollections of such dreams. 

The summit is over nine thousand feet 
above the sea-level,—the highest point 
reached by a railroad on this continent. 
Two miles beyond, and a hundred or two 
feet lower down, is the “Summit House,” 
at which we passed the night. It is a 
little four-roomed house built of mud and 
set down in a flower-bed of larkspur, 
hare-bells, peristerions, gilias, white, yellow 
and purple asters and wild strawberries; 
just above the house a spring of pure 
water gushes out. The ceaseless running 
of this water and the wind in the pines are 
the only sounds which break the solitude 
of the spot. Once at night and once in 
the morning, the sudden whistle of the steam 
engine and the swift rush of the train go- 





ing by fall on the silence startlingly, and 
are gone in a second, The next day we 
drove eighteen miles westward, following 
the line of the railroad down the cafon 
for six or eight miles, then bearing off to 
the right and climbing the high hills which 
make the eastern wall of the San Luis Park. 
On our right rose the majestic Sierra 
Blanca,—the highest mountain in Colorado, 
—bare and colorless in the early morning 
light; but transformed into beauty later in 
the day when mists veiled it and threw it, 
solid gray, against a sunny blue sky, while 
transparent fringes of rain fell between us 
and it, making a shifting kaleidoscope of 
bits of rainbow here and there. ‘The mead- 
ow intervals skirting the San Luis Park at 
this point are very beautiful: fields high 
with many-colored grasses and gay with 
flowers, with lines of cotton-wood trees zig- 
zagging through wherever they choose to 
go, and the three grand peaks of the Sierra 
Blanca towering above all; to the west and 
south a vast outlook, bounded and broken 
only by mountain-tops so far away that 
they are mistily outlined on the horizon. 
Leaving these meadow intervals you come 
out on great opens where nothing but sage- 
brush grows. 

“Good to make fires of; makes 
perate hot fires,” said our driver. 

It looked as if it had been burned at the 
stake already, every bush of it, and been 
raised by some miracle, with all its stems left 
still twisted in agony. ‘There cannot be on 
earth another so sad-visaged a thing as a 
sage-bush, unless it be the olive-tree, of 
which it is a miniature reproduction: the 
same pallid gray tint to its leaf; the same 
full and tender curves in its marred outlines; 
the same indescribable contortions and 
writhings of stem ; those which are short 
seem to be struck low by pain, to be clasp- 
ing and clutching at the ground in despair; 
those which grow two or three feet high 
seem to be stretching up deformed and in 
every direction seeking help. It would be 
easy to fancy that journeying day after day 
across the sage-brush plains might make a 
man mad; that he might come at last to 
feel himself a part of some frightful metemp- 
sychosis, in which centuries of sin were 
being expiated. 

Surrounded by stretches of this dreary sage- 
brush stands Fort Garland, looking south- 
ward down the valley. It is not a fort which 
could resist a siege, not even an attack 
from a few mounted Indians; it must have 
been intended simply for barracks; a few 


des- 
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rows of low mud-walled buildings placed in 
a sort of hollow square with openings on 
three sides ; a little plat of green grass and 
a few cotton-wood trees in the center; two 
brass field-pieces pointing vaguely to the 
south ; a score or so of soldiers’ houses out- 
side ; some clothes-lines on which red shirts, 
and here and there a blue coat, were blow- 
ing; a United States flag fluttering on the 
flag-staff, one soldier and one sergeant ; 
that was all we saw in the way of defenses 
of the San Luis valley. There are two com- 
panies stationed at the post,—one a company 
of colored cavalry,—but a quieter, more 
peaceful, less military-looking spot than was 
Fort Garland during the time we spent 
there it would be hard to find. Over the 
door-way, in one of the mud houses, was 
the sign “ Hotel.” This hotel consisted 
apparently of three bedrooms and a kitchen. 
In the left hand bedroom a traveling dent- 
ist was holding professional receptions for 
the garrison. The shining tools of his trade 
were spread on the center table and on the 
bed ; in this room we waited while dinner 
was being served for us in the opposite bed- 
room. It was an odd thing at a dinner 
served in a small bedroom, to have a man 
waiter stand behind your chair, politely and 


incessantly waving a big feather brush to 
keep the flies away. 

Garland City, the present terminus of the 
San Juan branch of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad, is six miles from Fort 


Garland. The road to it from the fort lies 
for the last three miles on the top of a sage- 
grown plateau. It is straight as an arrow, 
looks in the distance like a brown furrow 
on the pale gray plain, and seems to pierce 
the mountains beyond. Up to within an 
eighth of a mile of Garland City, there is 
no trace of human habitation. Knowing 
that the city must be near, you look in all 
directions for a glimpse of it; the hills 
ahead of you rise sharply across your way. 
Where is the city? At your very feet, but 
you do not suspect it. 

The sunset light was fading when we 
reached the edge of the ravine in which the 
city lies, It was like looking unawares over 
the edge of a precipice; the gulch opened 
beneath us as suddenly as if the earth had 
that moment parted and made it. With 
brakes set firm we drove cautiously down 
the steep road; the ravine twinkled with 
lights, and almost seemed to flutter with 
white tent and wagon-tops. At the farther 
end it widened, opening out on an inlet of 
the San Luis Park, and in its center, near 





this widening mouth, lay the twelve-days. 
old city. A strange din arose from it. ~ 
“ What is going on?” we exclaimed. 
“The building of the city,” was the re. 
ply. “ Twelve days ago there was not a 
house here. To-day there are one hundred 
and five, and in a week more there will be 
two hundred; each man is building his own 
home, and working night and day to get 
it done ahead of his neighbor. There are 
four saw-mills going constantly, but they 
can’t turn out lumber half fast enough. 
Everybody has to be content with a board at 
atime. If it were not for that there’d have 
been twice as many houses done as there are.” 
We drove on down the ravine. The hills 
on either side were sparsely grown with 
grass, and thinly covered with pifion and 
cedar trees; a little creek on our right was 
half hid in willow thickets. Hundreds of 
white tents gleamed out among them: tents 
with poles; tents made by spreading sail- 
cloth over the tops of bushes; round tents; 
square tents ; big tents; little tents; and for 
every tent a camp fire; hundreds of white- 
topped wagons also, at rest for the night, 
their great poles propped up by sticks, and 
their mules and drivers lying and standing 
in picturesque groups around them. It was 
a scene not to be forgotten. Louder and 
louder sounded the chorus of the hammers 
as we drew near the center of the “city”; 
more and more the bustle thickened ; great 
ox-teams, swaying unwieldily about, draw 
ing logs and planks; backing up steep 
places ; all sorts of vehicles driving at reck 
less speed up and down; men carrying 
doors ; men walking along inside of window 
sashes,—the easiest way to carry them ; men 
shoveling; men wheeling wheelbarrows ; 
not a man standing still; not a man with 
empty hands; every man picking up some- 
thing, and running to put it down some- 
where else, as in a play, and all the while, 
“clink! clink! clink!” ringing above the 
other sounds, the strokes of hundreds of 
hammers, like the anvil chorus. 
“ Where is Perry’s hotel ?” we asked. 
One of the least busy of the throng spared 
time to point to it with his thumb as he 
passed us. In some bewilderment we drew up 
in front of a large unfinished house, through 
the many uncased apertures of which we 
could see only scaffoldings, rough boards, 
carpenter’s benches, and heaps of shavings. 
Streams of men were passing in and out 
through these openings, which might be 
either doors or windows; no steps led to 
any of them. 
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“ Oh yes! Oh yes! can accommodate you 
all!” was the landlord's reply to our hesitat- 
ing inquiries. He stood in the door-way of 
his dining-room; the streams of men we had 
seen going in and out were the fed and the 
unfed guests of the house. It was supper- 
time: we also were hungry. We peered into 
the dining-room: three tables full of men; 
a huge pile of beds on the floor, covered 
with hats and coats; a singular wall, made 
entirely of doors propped upright; a trian- 
gular space walled off by sail-cloth,—this is 
what we saw. We stood outside waiting 
among the scaffolding and benches. A 
black man was lighting the candles in a 
candelabra, made of two narrow bars of 
wood nailed across each other at right 
angles, and perforated with holes. The 
candles sputtered, and the hot fat fell on 
the shavings below. 

“Dangerous way of lighting a room full 
of shavings,” some one said. 

The landlord looked up at the swinging 
candelabra and laughed. 

“ Tried it pretty often,” he said. 
burned a house down yet.” 

I observed one peculiarity in the speech 
at Garland City. Personal pronouns, as a 
rule, were omitted ; there was no time for a 
superfluous word. 

“ Took down this house at Wagon Creek,” 
he continued, “just one week ago; took it 
down one morning while the people were 
eating breakfast; took it down over their 
heads ; putting it up again over their heads 
now.” 

This was literally true. The last part of 
it we ourselves were seeing while he spoke, 
and a friend at our elbow had seen the 
Wagon Creek crisis. 

“’M waiting for that round table for you,” 
said the landlord; “’ll bring the chairs out 
here ’s fast’s they quit’em. That's the only 
way to get the table.” 

So, watching his chances, as fast as a seat 
was vacated, he sprang into the room, 
seized the chair and brought it out to us, 
and we sat there in our “reserved seats” 
biding the time when there should be room 
enough vacant at the table for us to take 
our places. 

What an indescribable scene it was. The 
strange-looking wall of propped doors which 
we had seen was the impromptu wall sep- 
arating the bedrooms from the dining-room. 
Bedrooms? Yes, five of them; that is, five 
bedsteads in a row, with just space enough 
between them to hang up a sheet, and with 
just room enough between them and the 
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propped doors for a moderate-sized person 
to stand upright if he faced either the doors 
or the bed. Chairs? Oh no. What do 
you want of a chair in a bedroom which 
has a bed in it? Wash-stands? One tin 
basin out in the unfinished room. ‘Towels? 
Uncertain. 

The little triangular space walled off by 
the sail-cloth was a sixth bedroom, quite 
private and exclusive, and the big pile of 
beds on the dining-room floor was to be 
made up into seven bedrooms more between 
the tables after everybody had"finished sup- 

er. 
Luckily for us we found a friend here—a 
man who has been from the beginning one 
of Colorado’s chief pioneers, and who is 
never, even in the wildest wilderness, with- 
out resources of comfort. 

“ You can’t sleep here,” he said. 
do better for you than this.” 

“ Better!” 

He offered us luxury. How movable a 
thing is one’s standard of comfort! A two- 
roomed pine shanty, board walls, board 
floors, board ceilings, board partitions not 
reaching to the roof, looked to us that night 
like a palace. To have been entertained at 
Windsor Castle would not have made us 
half so grateful. 

It was late before the “city” grew quiet, 
and long after most of the lights were out, 
and most of the sounds had ceased, I heard 
one solitary hammer in the distance, clink, 
clink, clink. I fell asleep listening to it. 
At daylight the chorus began again, din- 
ning, deafening on all sides; the stir, the 
bustle, every motion of it began just where 
it had left off at bed-time. I sat on a door- 
step and watched the street. It was like a 
scene in an opera. Every man became 
dramatic from the unconscious absorption 
in his every action. Even the animals 
seemed playing parts in a spectacle. There 
were three old sows out with their broods in 
search of early breakfast, and they wore an 
expression of alertness and dispatch such as 
I never before saw in their kind. There 
were twenty-three, in all, of the little pigs, 
and very pretty they were too,—just big 
enough to run alone,—white and black and 
mottled; no two alike, and all with fine 
pink curly tails; how they fought over 
orange-peels, and sniffed at cigar-stumps, 
and every other minute ran squealing from 
under some hurrying foot! After a while 
two of the mothers disappeared incontinently, 
leaving their broods behind them. The 
remaining sow looked after them with as 
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reproachful an expression as a human mother 
could have worn, thus compelled to an 
involuntary baby-farming. She proved very 
faithful to the unwelcome trust, however, 
and did her best to keep all the twenty- 
three youngsters out of harm, and the last I 
saw of her she was trying to persuade them 
all to go to bed in a willow thicket. 

Then came a dash of mules and horses 
down the street, thirty or forty of them, 
driven at full gallop by a man riding a calico 
horse, and flourishing a big braided leather 
whip with gay tassels on it. They, too, 
were going out to meals. They were being 
driven down to a corral to be fed. 

Then came a Mexican wagon drawn by 
two gray and white oxen of almost as fine a 
tint as the Italian oxen, which are so like 
in color toa Maltese kitten. They could 
not, would not hurry, nor if they could 
help it, turn to the right or left for anybody. 
Smiling brown faces of Mexican men shone 
from the front seat, and laughing brown faces 
of Mexican babies peeped out behind from 
under the limp and wrinkled old wagon- 
cover, which looked like a huge broken-aown 
sun-bonnet. There are squashes and string- 
beans and potatoes in the back of the wagon 


to sell, and while they were’ measuring 


them out the Mexicans chattered and 
laughed and showed white teeth, like men 
of the Campagna. They took me for a 
householder as I sat on my door-step, and 
turned the gray oxen my way, laughing and 
calling out : 

“Madame, potatoes, beans, buy?” and 
when I shook my head they still laughed. 
Everything seemed a joke to them that 
morning. 

Next came a great water-wagon, with a 
spigot in its side. Good water is very 
scarce in Garland City, as it is, alas, in so 
many places in Colorado, and an enter- 
prising Irishman is fast lining his pockets 
by bringing down water from a spring in 
the hill, rorth of the town, and selling it 
for twenty-five cents a barrel. After he 
had filled the barrel which stood by my 
friend’s door, he brought a large lump of 
ice, washed it and put it into a tin water- 
pail of water on the table. 

“Where did that ice come from?” I ex- 
claimed, wondering if there were any other 
place in the world except America, where 
ice would be delivered to families, in a 
town twelve days old. 

“Oh, just back here from Veta. The 
people there, they laid in a big stock last 
winter, and when the town moved on, they 





hadn’t any use for the ice ’n’ so they packs 
it down here on the cars every day.” 

“The town moved on! What do yoy 
mean by that ?” I asked. ; 

“Why, most all these people that’s put- 
tin’ up houses here lived in Veta three 
months ago. They’re jest followin’ the 
railroad.” 

“Oh,” said I, “I thought most of them 
had come from Wagon Creek” (the station 
between Veta and Garland City). 

“Well, they did stop at Wagon Creek 
for a spell; nothin’ more than to check 
up, though; not enough to count; some of 
these houses was set up to Wagon Creek 
a few days. 

“Where iver did ye git that dog?” he 
exclaimed suddenly, catching sight of 
Douglas, a superb, pure-blooded stag- 
hound, who had come with us from the 
Summit House. “ Mebbe ye’re English ?” 

“No, we are not. Are you?” 

“No. I’m Irish born; but I know an 
ould counthry dog when I see him. Ah, 
but he’s a foine craythur.” 

“Do you like this country better than 
the old country ?” I asked. 

“Yes. I can make more money here; 
that’s the main thing,” said the thoroughly 
naturalized Pat, and he sprang up to the top 
of his water-cart and drove off whistling. 

Next came a big, black, leather-topped 
wagon, with a black bear chained on a 
rack behind. ‘The wagon rattled along 
very fast, and the bear raced back and forth 
on his shelf and shook his chain. Nobody 
seemed to take any notice of the strange 
sight; not a man turned his head. One 
would not have thought wagons with black 
bears dancing on platforms behind them 
could have been common sights even in 
Garland City. 

These are only a few of the shifting street 
scenes I watched that morning. After a 
time I left my door-step and strolled about 
in the suburbs of this baby “city.” The 
suburbs were as suburbs always are, more 
interesting than the thoroughfares; pathetic 
too, with their make-shifts of shelter; here 
were huts, mere huts, literally made of 
loose boards thrown together; women and 
children looked out from shapeless door- 
ways, and their ragged beds and _ bed- 
ding and clothes v-zre piled in heaps out- 
side or flung on the bushes. Here were 
fenced corrals in open spaces among the 
willows, with ill-spelt signs saying that 
horses and mules would be fed there 
cheaply. Here were rows of new Kansas 
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wagons, with green-and-white bodies and 
scarlet wheels ; here were top-buggies, and 
carts, and a huge, black ambulance bound 
for Fort Garland. Here were stacks of 
every conceivable merchandise, which had 
been hastily huddled out of the freight cars, 
and were waiting their turn to be loaded on 
the San Juan wagons. Here stood the 
San Juan coach—the great, swinging, red- 
bodied, covered coach we know so well in 
New England. A day and a night and 
half a day without stopping, he must ride 
who will go from Garland City to Lake 
City in this stage. The next morning I 
saw it set off at six o’clock. A brisk, black- 
eyed little Frenchwoman, trig and natty 
with her basket on her arm, was settling 
herself in the back seat. She had lived 
in Lake City a year, and she liked it better 
than Denver. 

“ Mooch nicer: mooch nicer: so cool as 
it'is in summer: nevare hot.” 

“ But is it not very cold in winter?” 

A true French shrug of her shoulders 
was her first reply, followed by: 

“ But no; with snug house, and big fire, 
it is nevare cold; and in winter we have so 
many of meetings, what you call soshar- 
bles; it is a good time.” Then she called 
out sharply in French to her husband, who 


was disposing of their parcels in a way 
which did not please her; and then, seeing 
me wave a good-bye to one on top of the 
coach, she leaned out of her window, and 
called with the light-hearted laugh of her 
race : 

“ Ah, then, why does not Madame come 


too? My husband is better; he takes me 
along,” at which the collective stage-coach 
laughed loud, the driver swung his long 
whip around the leaders’ ears, and the 
coach plunged off at a rattling pace. 

In the edge of a willow copse on the 
northern outskirts of the city, I found a 
small shanty, the smallest I had seen. It 
was so low one could not enter without 
stooping, nor stand quite upright inside. 
The boards of which it was built were full 
of knot-holes; those making the roof were 
laid loosely across the top, and could not 
have been much protection against rain. 
The boards of a wagon-top were ‘set up 
close by the door-way, and on these were 
hanging beds, bedding, and a variety of 
nondescript garments. A fire was burning 
on the ground a few steps off; on this was 
a big iron kettle full of clothes boiling ; 
there were two or three old pans and iron 
utensils standing near the fire; an old flag- 





bottomed chair, its wood worn smooth and 
shining by long use, and a wooden bench, 
on which was a wash-tub full of clothes 
soaking in water. I paused to look at the 
picture, and a woman passing said: 

“ That’s Grandma’s house.” 

“ Your grandmother ?” I said. 

“Oh no,” she replied. “She aint no- 
body’s grandmother; but we all call her 
Grandma. She’s here with her son; he 
was weakly, an’ she brought him out here. 
There aint many like her. I wonder 
where she’s gone, leavin’ her washin’ this 
way.” 

Then we fell into talk about the new 
city, and what the woman’s husband was 
doing, and how hard it was for them to ge. 
along, and presently we heard footsteps. 

*“ Oh, there’s Grandma now,” she said. 

I looked up and saw a tall thin woman 
in a short, scant calico gown, with an old 
woolen shawl crossed at her neck and 
pinned tight at the belt after the fashion 
of the Quaker women. Her sleeves were 
rolled up above her elbows, and her arms 
were brown and muscular as an Indian’s. 
Her thin gray hair blew about her temples 
under an old limp brown sun-bonnet, which 
hid the outline of her face, but did not hide 
the brightness of her keen light gray eyes. 
Her face was actually seamed with wrinkles ; 
her mouth had fallen in from want of teeth, 
and yet she did not look wholly like an old 
woman. 

“Grandma, this lady’s from Colorado 
Springs,” said my companion, by way of 
introduction. 

Grandma was carrying an armful of cedar- 
boughs. She threw them on the ground 
and turning to me said, with a smile which 
lighted up her whole face: 

“ How d'ye do, marm? That's a place 
I’ve always wanted to see. I’ve always 
thought I should like to live to the Springs 
ever since I’ve been in this country.” 

“Yes,” I said. “It is a pleasant town; 
but do you not like it here?” 

She glanced at her shanty and its sur- 
roundings, and I felt guilty at having asked 
my question, but she replied : 

“ Oh yes, I like it very well here. When 
we get our house built we’ll be comfortable. 
It’s only for Tommy I’m here. If it wa’n’t 
for him I shouldn’t stay in this country. 
He’s all I’ve got. We're all alone here— 
that is so far as connections goes; but we’ve 
got plenty o’ friends and God's here, jest 
the same’s everywhere.” 

She spoke this last sentence in as natural 
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and easy a tone as all the rest; there was 
no more trace of cant or affectation in her 
mention of the name of God than in her 
mention of Tommy’s. They seemed equally 
familiar and equally dear. Then she went 
to the fire and turned the clothes over in 
the water with a long stick, and prepared to 
resume her work. 

“How long have you been here?” I 
asked. 

** Only about a week,” she said. “Tom- 
my, he’s working ’s hard ’s ever he can to 
get me a house built. It worries him to 
see me living this way; he’s got it three 
logs high, already,” proudly pointing to it 
only a few rods farther up the hill, “ but 
Tommy’s only a boy yet; he aint sixteen; 
but he’s learning; he’s learning to do for 
hisself; he’s a real good boy, an’ he’s getting 
strong every day; he’s getting his health 
real firm, ’n’ that’s allI want. "Taint any 
matter what becomes of me, if I can only 
get Tommy started all right.” 

“Was he ill when you brought him 
here ?” I asked. 

“ Oh dear, yes. He was jest low; he had 
to lie on the bottom of the wagon all the 
way. I traded off my house for a wagon 
and two horses, an’ one on ’em was a colt, 
hadn’t been in harness but a few times ; jest 
that wagon and horses was all we had 
when I started to bring him to Colorado. 
I'd heard how the air here ’d cure con- 
sumption, ’n’ I jest took him ’n’ started ; 
’n’ it’s saved his life; ’n’ that’s all I care 
for. He’s all I’ve got.” 

“Where was your home?” I said. 
“ Was it a long journey ?” 

“ Way down in Missouri; down in Sul- 
livan County,” she replied. “ That’s where 
I was raised. "Taint healthy there. There 
wa’n’t none o’ my children healthy. Tom- 
my’s all I’ve got left—at least I expect so. 
I oughter have a daughter living; but the 
last letter I had from her, she said she 
didn’t suppose she’d live many weeks ; she’s 
had the consumption, too; she’s married. 
I don’t know whether she’s ‘live or dead 
now. Tommy’s all I’ve got.” 


“Were these two your only children ?” | 


I ventured to say. 

“Ohno. I’ve had six; two o’ my sons 
was grown men. They was both killed in 
the war; then there was one died when he 
was nine months old, and another when 
he was jest growd—jest fourteen ; and then 
there’s the daughter I told ye on, an’ Tom- 
my. He’s the youngest. He’s all I’ve 
got. He’s a good boy, Tommy is; real 





steady. He’s always been raised to go to 
Sunday-school. He’s all l’ve got.” 

The abject poverty of this woman’s sur- 
roundings, the constant refrain of “ he’s all 
I’ve got,” and the calm cheerfulness of her 
face, began to bring tears into my eyes. 

“ Grandma,” said I, “ you have had a 
great deal of trouble in your life; yet you 
look happier than most people do.” 

“Oh no, I aint never suffered,” she said, 
“T’ve always had plenty. I’ve always 
been took care of. God’s always taken care 
of me.” 

“That must be a great comfort to you to 
think that,” I said. 

“Think it!” exclaimed the grand old 
woman, with fire in her eye. “Think it! 
I don’t think anything about it, I jest know it. 
Why, Tommy ’n’ me, we was snowed up last 
April in a cahon here, us and old man 
Molan, ’n’ Miss Molan, ’n’ Miss Smith, 'n’ 
Miss Smith’s two children; snowed up in 
thet caion two weeks lacking two days, 
’n’ I'd like to know ef anything but God 'd 
ha’ kep’ us alive then! No, I haint never 
suffered. I’ve always had plenty. God 's 
always took care of me,” and a serene 
smile spread over her face. 

“Oh, will you not tell me about that 
time ?” I exclaimed. “If it will not hinder 
you too much, I would be very glad to hear 
all about it.” 

“Well, you jest set mght down in that 
chair,” she said, pointing to the flag-bot- 
tomed chair, “’n’ I'll tell you. "Twas in 
that very chair Miss Molan she sat all the 
first night. Them two chairs (pointing to 
another in the shanty) I brought all the way 
from Missoun with me. We had them ’n the 
wagon. Miss Molan she sat in one, ’n’ held 
the baby, ’n’ Miss Smith she sat in the other, 
and held the little boy, ’n’ Tommy 'n’ me we 
turned over the two water-buckets, ’n’ sat on 
them, ’n’ there we sat all night long, jest ’s 
close to each other ’s we could get, ’n’ old 
man Molan, he tended the fire, ’n’ it snowed, 
snowed, all night, ’s tight as it could snow, 
’n’ towards morning the old man says, says 
he, ‘ Well, I don’t know’s I can hold out 
till morning, but I'll try,’ ’n’ when morning 
come, there we was with snow-drifts piled 
up all round us higher ’n our heads, ’n’ them 
children never so much ’s cried. It seems 
’s if the snow kep’ us warm, ’twa’n’t real 
winter, ye see, if it had been we’d ha’ died 
there all in a heap, froze to death sure. Well, 
there we had to stay down in that cafion 
two weeks, a lacking two days, before we 
could get out. It wa’n’t deep with snow 
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all the time, but when the snow went, there 
was such mud-holes, there couldn’t nobody 
travel, but the first week it snowed pretty 
much all the time. The wagons was up on 
the top 0’ the cafion, ’n’ we kep’ a path 
trod so we could go back 'n’ forth to them, 
‘n’ there was a kind o’ shelving place o’ rock 
in the cahon, ’n’ we got the horses down in 
there and kep’ them there, ’n’ we had plenty 
for them to eat. Old man Molan, he had 
four sacks o’ corn, ’n’ we had three, ’n’ we 
had tea,’n’ coffee, ’n’ flour, ’n’ sugar, ’n’ beans, 
‘n’ dried apples. The dried apples was a 
heap o’ help. We didn’t suffer. I haint 
never suffered; I’ve always had plenty. 
There was one night, though, we did like 
to got lost. We got ketched in an awful 
storm a-goin’ up to the wagons; "twas 
jest near night time; it hed been real clear, 
‘n’ we all of us went up to the wagons to 
get things, all but Miss Molan; she staid 
in the cahon with the children; ’n’ there 
came up the awfulest snow-squall I ever 
see. It took your breath out o’ your body, 
and you couldn’t see no more’n you could 
in the dead o’ night. First I got into one 
wagon ’n’ Tommy with me; ’n’ the rest 
they came on, 'n’ we was all calling out to 
each other, ‘ Be you there ? Be you there?’ 


‘n’ at last we was all in the wagons, ’n’ 
there we jest sat till morning; an’ if you'll 
believe it, along in the night, if we didn’t 
hear Miss Molan a-calling to us; she'd felt 
her way out 0’ thet cafion, a-carrying that 


baby ’n’ dragging the boy after her. She 
was afraid to stay in the cafon all alone; 
but "twas a meracle her getting to the 
wagons ’s she did. It was dreadful foolish 
in her, ’n’ I -told her so. That morning 
the snow was up to our middles an’ we 
had a time on’t getting back into the 
cafion.” 

I wish I could tell the whole of Grand- 
ma’s story in her own words; but it would 
be impossible. My own words will be 
much less graphic, but they will serve to 
convey the main features of her narrative. 

Finding me so sympathetic a listener, she 
told me bit by bit the whole history of her 
emigration from Missouri to Colorado. Her 
husband had been a farmer, and I inferred, 
an unsuccessful one, in Missouri. He had 
died thirteen years ago. Her two eldest 
sons, grown men, had been inthe Confed- 
erate army, and were both killed in battle. 
Shortly after this the jayhawkers burnt her 
house. She escaped with only Tommy 
and his brother, and the clothes they were 
wearing. 





“They jest left me my two little chil- 
dren,” she said, “and that was all. But it 
wa’n’t two days before the neighbors they 
got together 'n’ they gave me ’s much ’s 
two wagon loads o’ things, all I needed to 
set up again ’n’ go on. I haint never suf- 
fered; I’ve always been took care of, ye 
see.” 

By hook and by crook she managed 
finally to get another house, with a little 
land, where she and Tommy were living 
alone together, when his health began to 
fail. He had chills, and then he raised 
blood ; then she made up her mind, cost 
what it would, to carry him to Colorado. 
Her house must have been a small and 
poor one, because all she got in exchange 
for it was a little covered wagon and two 
horses; one, the colt which had been in 
harness only a few times, “ was,” she said, 
“not much more n’ skin an’ bone, but ’twas 
the best I could do.” 

So she packed her household goods and 
her sick boy into the wagon, and set out 
to drive to Colorado. When they reached 
Fort Scott in Kansas, the people at the 
fort persuaded her to lighten her load by 
shipping most of her things by rail to 
Pueblo. 

“T got a big box,” she said, “an’ I jest 
put everything into it, an’ a man who was 
shipping a lot o’ things o’ his own, said he’d 
ship mine with his, ’n’ I come on with 
Tommy ’n’ left 'em all; but I kind o’ mis- 
trusted I shouldn’t ever see ’em again; but 
the horses ’d never held out to draw 'em 
through ; so twas best to let ’em go, even 
if I did lose ’em.” 

When they reached Pueblo nothing could 
be heard of the box; she made up her mind 
that it was lost, and pushed on with Tommy 
to Los Animas, where she went to work 
in a hotel for twenty dollars a month, and 
Tommy found a place as sheep-herder for 
fifteen dollars a month. Putting their wages 
together they soon got a little money ahead, 
enough to enable them to journey into the 
San Juan country to Lake City. The 
higher into the mountains they went, the 
stronger Tommy grew. He would climb 
the hills like a goat, and delighted in the 
wild out-door life; but the altitude at Lake 
City was too great for Grandma’s lungs, 
and they were obliged to turn back. 

“It seemed as if I jest couldn’t git a mite 
o’ breath up there,” she said, “’n’ we'd got 
to be where I could work for Tommy, an’ 
I wa’n’t of any account up there to do any- 
thing.” 
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While they were living in Lake City, the 
lost box was recovered. A lady for whom 
Grandma had done some work, interested 
herselt in the matter sufficiently to speak 
of it to an express agent, and finding that 
there seemed still to be some possibility of 
tracing the box, sent for Grandma to come 
and tell her own story. “I told her I 
didn’t want to bother no Mr. Jones about 
it,” said Grandma; “ the box was gone, I 
knew it was gone, ’n’ I’d made up my mind 
to ’t. But there wouldn't nothing do, but 
I must go up to her house an’ see this Mr. 
Jones, an’ tell him all about it, jest who I 
shipped it with an’ all. I had the man’s 
name on a piece o’ paper. I always kep’ 
that. Well, Mr. Jones he asked me a heap 
o’ questions, an’ wrote it all down in a little 
book ; and if you'll believe me, it wa’n’t two 
weeks before a letter come a-saying that my 
box was all safe. They had been going to 
sell it.in Pueblo, but that man that shipped 
it, he wouldn’t let’em. He had it shipped 
back to him to Kansas City; he said he 
thought I’d turn up some day. Yesee when 
I was in Pueblo looking for it, it hadn’t got 
there. There was nine dollars ’n’ fifty-five 
cents to pay on the box before we could get 
it. Tommy and I together hadn’t got so 
much ’s that; but they took off the fifty-five 
cents, and some folks helped me to make it 
up; and when that box come, there was 
everything in it exactly ’s I’d put em in 
most a year before, only one o’ the flat-irons 
had slipped on to the looking-glass an’ 
broke it; but the old clock it went right 
along jest ’s good ’s ever; an’ all my bed- 
quilts was dry ’s could be. It was a com- 
fort to me, getting that box. It seemed 
’s if we had something then. I’ve sold 
most o’ my bed-quilts now,—I had some 
real handsome ones ; but they was dreadful 
heavy to lug round; and we’ve wanted 
money pretty bad sometimes. I’ve sold 
some 0’ my best clothes too. I haint ever 
suffered ; we’ve always been took care of.” 

From Lake City Grandma and Tommy 
went back to Los Animas, where they made 
a comfortable living,—Tommy by “ hauling” 
with his wagon and horses, and Grandma by 
taking in washing. 

“We was doing first rate,” she said with 
an expression of something as near regret 
as her face was capable of, “an’ I wish 
we’d never come away; but Tommy he 
got in with old man Molan; old man 
Molan’s an old miner; he’s a first rate 
miner they say, too, ef he wa’n’t so old—he’s 
going on seventy now; he’s mined all over 





California ’n’ made a heap of money in his 
turn; but he’s always fooled it away. He 
was full o’ coming up into the mines, an’ 
Tommy he got so full on’t too, I didn’t try 
to keep him. He’s all I’ve got; so we 
come on. But it seemed like home down 
in Los Animas, the farmers’ wagons coming 
into town every Saturday with vegetables 
and all sorts of green stuff; I'd like to go 


‘back there, but I hear they’re moving away 


from there terrible.” 

“ Oh yes, Grandma,” I said, “ there isn’t 
much of a town left therenow. That was 
one of the towns built up for a few months 
by the railroad. I dare say there will not 
be a house to be seen there a year from 
now.” 

She sighed and shook her head, saying, 

“ Well it does beat all; I liked Los Ani- 
mas. I wish we'd stayed there.” 

It was on the journey from Los Animas 
to Veta that they had had the terrible ex- 
perience of being snowed up in the caiion. 
In Veta they had stayed for a month or 
two; then they had followed the advancing 
railroad to Wagon Creek, and now to its 
present terminus, Garland City. 

“They do say there wont be any town 
here, for more ’n a year or so,” she said, 
looking anxiously at me ; “that they’re 
going on way down to the Rio Grande 
River. But some seems to think there'll 
always be enough to keep a town guing 
here. I suppose we shall go wherever old 
man Molan goes, though. Tommy’s so 
took up with him; an’ I don’t know’s I 
care; he’s a good old man, if he wa’n't 
so crazy about mining; he’s to work build- 
ing now; he’s a good hand to work, old’s 
he is. If we only had a church here, I 
wouldn’t mind about any thing; they say 
there isn’t any Sunday in Colorado, but I 
tell them God’s here the same’s every- 
where ; and folks that wants to keep Sun- 
day ’ll keep Sunday wherever they be; but 
churches is a help. Hev ye got good 
churches to the Springs ?” 

“Oh yes, Grandma,” I said, “ more than 
we know what to do with. There are nine 
different churches there; each man can go 
to the kind he likes best.” 

A look of yearning came over her face. 

“That’s the place I’d like to go to,” she 
said. “I’ve always thought I'd like to live 
there. But ‘tommy he wants to go where 
old man Molan goes; and I sha’n’t keep 
him; he’s all I’ve got, an’ he’s got his health 
first rate now; that’s all I care for.” 

In the afternoon I carried to Grandma a 
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piece of raspberry short-cake from a work- 
men’s picnic dinner, to which I had the 
good fortune to be invited. “ Oh, that does 
look good,” she said with childlike pleasure. 
«Thank you for bringing it to me,” and as 
J was slowly walking away, she called after 
me,— 

“Didn’t I tell you I was always took 


care of ?” 
Late in the day we drove back to the 





the next morning we went again over the 
wonderful curving railroad down the pass. 
Going down seemed even more marvelous 
than going up, and the views were all finer 
seen from above, than from below. But far 
more lasting and vivid than my memory of 
the beauty and grandeur and triumph of the 
road through the pass, will be my memory 
of the beauty and grandeur and triumph 
which I saw in the face, and heard in the 


lonely Summit House for the night, and | words, of “Grandma.” 


A CENTURY OF CIVIL SERVICE. 


Ir may be well to look into this ‘matter 
historically, for a hundred years will give 
us about everything from which to be re- 
formed, and which true reformation should 
embrace. In our brief career we have had 
all the rules for the right administration of 
the civil service, and again as complete 
violation of those rules; and asystem which 
for fifty years found none superior in the 
world, was followed by another fifty years 
when it was essentially the reverse. We 
have had our heroic age when everything 
subserved the interests and glory of the 
nation, and then our age of selfishness and 
greed when the doctrine obtained that a 
victorious party is entitled to all the offices 
and rewards, and when, like a rapacious 
army, which has the promise of beauty and 
booty, the prospect of the spoils was the 
main incentive. In this matter, in fact, we 
have completely changed ground with the 
English. A century ago civil service in 
England was a disgrace to English politics; 
but just as they were getting out of their 
misery we were getting into ours, and we 
are looking to them for light in these days 
who were ourselves a light in those. It 
may not be amiss, then, to take a glance at 
these lights and shadows of our civil service 
that we may see from what heights we 
have fallen, and from what depths to be 
restored. 

When Washington was called to the 
presidency in 1789 there Were no regularly 
organized parties, and there was no room 
for patronage in a partisan sense, and noth- 
ing could exceed the justice of the rules by 
which he was guided. Called to the execu- 
tive chair even against his wishes, he said 
he would go to it under no pre-engagement 
of any kind or nature whatever, but would 





hold himself absolutely at liberty to act 
while in office with sole reference to justice 
and the public good. So much depended 
on wisdom and impartiality in this matter 
that, in case of injudicious or unpopular 
measures with regard to appointmenis, the 
government itself would be in the utmost 
danger of being utterly subverted. “My 
political conduct,” he said, “in making 
nominations must be exceedingly circum- 
spect.” Again: “I do not intend to be 
swayed in the disposal of places by motives 
arising from the ties of friendship and 
blood.” 

All this time it is not to be supposed 
there was nobody to present his “ claims.” 
Even before his first inauguration, Washing- 
ton was greatly annoyed by applications 
for appointments, and invariably represented 
to such persons the delicacy of his situa- 
tion, and the impropriety of bringing such 
matters before him. He apprehended what 
afterward proved true: that there would be 
a hundred competitors for every office of 
any importance; but for a long time he 
would give no decisive answer to the ap- 
plications of any candidates whatever, and 
would only nominate such persons as in his 
judgment were best qualified to discharge 
the duties of the departments to which 
they were appointed. As between an inti- 
mate friend and a determined opponent, 
he gave a lucrative office, which both had 
applied for, to the latter, with the following 
explanation: “ My friend I receive with 
cordial welcome. He is welcome to my 
house, and welcome to my heart; but with 
all his good qualities he is not a man of 
business. His opponent with all his poli- 
tics so hostile to me és a man of business. 
My private feelings have nothing to do in 
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the case. I am not George Washington, 
but President of the United States. As 
George Washington, I would do this man 
any kindness in my power. As President 
of the United States, I can do nothing.” 
“It would have been nothing to him,” says 
Mr. Webster, “that his partisans or his 
favorites outnumbered, or outvoted, or out- 
managed, or outclamored those of other 
leaders. He had no favorites—he rejected 
all partisanship.” “No man, I believe,” 
writes John Adams in 1789, “ has influence 
with Washington. He seeks information 
from all quarters, and judges more inde- 
pendently than any man I ever knew.” 
And though he said afterward that Wash- 
ington appointed a multitude of Democrats 
and “Jacobins” of the deepest dye, this, 
so far as true, must have been because they 
were capable, however undeserving, and 
because as president of the whole people, 
he felt that the offices, so far as consistent, 
should be shared by all without regard to 
their opinions. Here, then, was an inaug- 
uration of our civil service which was 
worthy of the country and of its illustrious 
father, and which must ever be contem- 
plated as the ideal of wisdom and purity. 
Washington did nothing to countenance or 
even to suggest any kind of favoritism, and 
he sums up by saying : “ To a man who has 
no ends to serve, nor friends to provide for, 
nomination to office is the most irksome 
part of the executive trust.” 

Meanwhile, with men of such opposing 
views as Adams and Jefferson in his cabinet, 
Washington found it no easy matter to 
carry through his ideal of a national party, 
and his refusal of a third term removed the 
last restraint from party passion. Party 
lines were closely drawn, and the result was 
the choice of Mr. Adams by the Federalists 
as Washington’s successor. While Adams 
retained Washington’s cabinet and had little 
occasion to interfere with his nominations, ex- 
cept in the case of Democrats and Jacobins, 
he must bear the responsibility of setting 
the first bad example of appointing relations 
to office. This was naturally to be ex- 
pected, of a man who was formerly recom- 
mending his brother-in-law to General 
Washington, while Mrs. Adams, then absent 
from her husband, was asking a commission 
for her husband’s brother. We find him 
saying at one time: “I would vote with 
every member of this Congress never to ac- 
cept an office during life, or to procure any 
office for his father, his son, his brother or 
his friend ;” and yet he writes again having 





accepted the presidency: “I see no reason 
of excluding Colonel Smith from all service, 
while his comrades are all ambassadors or 
generals, merely because he married my 
daughter.” Consequently, though Colonel 
Smith had been accused of improper specu- 
lations in the army, he was appointed Sur- 
veyor and Inspector of the port of New 
York. Besides this, Mr. Adams is responsi- 
ble for other similar appointments which 
would have been impossible under Washing- 
ton, and which were quite inexcusable in the 
face of Washington’s example. At least, 
he might have weighed more carefully his 
own words: “It is impossible for me to 
appoint my relations to office without draw- 
ing forth a torrent of obloquy.” On the 
other hand, let it not be supposed that 
people in those days were especially modest 
about asking for favors. Mr. Adams de- 
clared that no law, no constitution that 
human wit or wisdom could devise, could 
prevent senators and representatives from 
soliciting offices and favors for their friends. 

Mr. Jefferson laid it down as a law for 
himself never to appoint a relation to office, 
saying, not without some feeling, probably, 
that Mr. Adams degraded himself infinitely 
in this respect, as General Washington had 
done himself the greatest honor, and that 
with two such examples to proceed by he 
should be doubly inexcusable to err. As 
to appointments in other respects, Mr. 
Jefferson did more, perhaps, than could be 
expected in these days, but not exactly all 
that could be expected in those. With 
his accession to office there was now a 
chance for the “victors,” and he experi- 
enced all manner of personal abuse, inflicted, 
with the idea, as he believed, of provoking 
him to make a general sweep of the Fed- 
eralists from office. His rule, however, 
was that deprivations of office must be as 
few as possible, made gradually, and based 
on some malversation or inherent disqual- 
ification. Everybody will call to mind 
his well-known words to be asked of a 
candidate or official, “Is he honest? Is he 
capable? Is he faithful to the Constitution ?” 
He declared he had never removed a man 
because he was a Federalist, never wished 
his opponents to give a vote but according 
to their wishes, and had only requested 
that they should be quiet and they should 
be safe. This, we say, in view of the tn- 
umph of his party, and its former disappoint- 
ment at having been but narrowly beaten, 
was perhaps all that could be expected. On 
the other hand, it was not exactly all that 
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could be desired, for we find Mr. Jeffer- 
son asking the question, “ Was it to be 
imagined that this monopoly of offices was 
still to be continued in the hands of the 
minority ? Does it violate their equal rights 
to assert some rights in the majority also? 
Is it political intolerance to retain a propor- 
tionate share of public offices?” Conse- 
quently, we find that whereas Washington 
dismissed only nine officers in eight years, 
and Adams but ten, Jefferson dismissed 
forty-two. Is it to be supposed that these 
men, most of whom had been appointed 
and retained by Washington and Adams, 


were not honest and capable and faithful to | 
| destined soon to pass away. 


the Constitution ? Why, then, were so many 
dismissed ? 

The truth is Mr. Jefferson pursued in 
some sort a temporizing policy, and be- 
yond question some of these removals were 
effected to make way for the victors. No 
such doctrine was avowed indeed, and in 
any case the offense was slight compared 
with later atrocities; but it appears to be 
the first cropping out of a system which 
was to have a boundless’ growth, and do 
incalculable mischief. It was to find little 
encouragement, however, in Madison or 
Monroe, and least of all in John Quincy 
Adams. 

As to Madison, about whom there was 
nothing of the demagogue, though his ad- 
ministration fell upon years of great excite- 
ment, of which nearly three were a period 
of war, yet in eight years he removed but 
five officers. Besides, he ever considered 
it a most essential point to have men of 
approved abilities and character in the 
public service, and speaks with severity of 
the class of men who are always pushing 
for office, and whose vanquished competi- 
tors will, from desire of office, be perpetually 
endeavoring to distress the administration, 
thwart its measures, and render them odious 
to the people. 
however, that Mr. Madison had his amiable 
weaknesses, and he is charged with paying 
too great deference to the recommendations 
of low and designing men, in consequence 
of which some of his appointments were 
exceedingly improper. 

The administration of Mr. Monroe has 
been called the second glorious epoch in 
our national history. For the first time 
since Washington’s retirement politics were 
quiet. Parties had fought over monarch- 


ism and state’s rights, over the purchase 
of Louisiana, over the embargo business 
and the war of 1812; 


in the meantime 








It is not to be denied, | 








completely changing ground, though, of 
course, standing firmly on the Constitution, 
until, what with the Hartford convention 
and the disbanding of the Federalists in 
1821 there was a general cessation of hos- 


tilities. With the accession of Monroe, the 
lion and the lamb—if there can be said to 
be any lamb in politics—lay down together. 
They were “all Federalists, all Republi- 
cans,” and even Jackson advised Mr. Mon- 
roe to compose his cabinet from both the old 
parties. And in these eight years of peace 
and good-will, Monroe effected but nine 
removals. 

This era of good feeling, however, was 
Of the four 
candidates in the field at the election of 
Mr. Monroe's successor, Henry Clay, who 
was one, threw his influence in favor of 
Adams against Jackson, thus bringing about 
the triumph of the former to the great dis- 
appointment and chagrin of Jackson and 
his friends. And now we can understand 
why, as Mr. Adams says in his correspon- 
dence, it seemed as if every liar and calum- 
niator in the country was at work night and 
day to destroy his character. History, 
however, vindicates the character of John 
Quincy Adams as that of a strong, earnest, 
fearless man who in many respects stands 
next to Washington, and who has not been 
surpassed by any of his successors. As to 
how little he abused his trust, it is certain 
that he did not follow the example of his 
father in appointing relations to office, while 
we have his testimony that he determined 
to renominate every person against whom 
there was no complaint which should war- 
rant his removal. We have also the testi- 
mony of Henry Clay that during Mr. 
Adams’s administration not a solitary officer 
of the government from Maine to Louisiana, 
within his knowledge, was dismissed on 
account of his opinions. Even when Clay 
wanted him to remove the naval officer at 
New Orleans, Mr. Adams refused to do so 


| on the ground that the cause was not suffi- 


cient. ‘ Where should the line be drawn ?” 
asks Mr. Adams in reply to Clay. Of the 
custom-house officers throughout the Union, 
he writes, “ four-fifths were in all probabil- 
ity opposed to my election. They are now 
all in my power, and I have been urged 
very earnestly and from various quarters to 
sweep away my opponents, and provide 
places for my friends. If I depart from this 
in one instance I shall be called upon by my 
friends to do the same in many. An 
invidious and inquisitorial scrutiny will creep 
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into the personal dispositions of the public 
officers throughout the Union, and the most 
selfish and sordid passions will be kindled 
into activity to distort the conduct and mis- 
represent the feelings of men whose places 
may become the prizes of slander upon 
them.” “ Mr. Clay,” says Adams, “ did not 
press the subject any further.” In the case 
of a functionary of the general government 
who was represented as using his office 
adversely to Mr. Adams’s re-election, Mr. 
Adams made the reply: “That gentleman 
is one of the best officers in the public ser- 
vice. I have had occasion to know his 
diligence, exactness and punctuality. On 
public grounds, therefore, there is no com- 
plaint against him, and upon no other will 
I remove him. If I cannot administer the 
government on these principles, I am con- 
tent to go back to Quincy.” Mr. Adams, 
says William H. Seward, was utterly in- 
capable of proscription for opinion’s sake, 
and would not displace the most active polit- 
ical opponents from public stations which he 
found them occupying, provided they were 
competent and faithful in the discharge of 
their duties. ‘It is humiliating to believe,” 


he adds, “that the truly Republican position 
he took in regard to appointments to office 


was one of the means of his subsequent 
defeat.” 

Here then we have fifty years of a kind of 
civil service which was, on the whole, worthy 
of the country and of the distinguished men 
who guided its affairs. Proscription was 
little complained of, and patronage, as a 
system, was never openly avowed, and but 
sparingly practiced. The tremendous 
power of dismission which was conferred on 
the President to prevent the public from 
suffering through faithless or incompetent 
officers was exercised for the public good, 
and not to gratify party or personal am- 
bition. In other words, the civil service 
was a service rendered to the country, and 
added largely to its prosperity and great- 
ness. 

In taking a glance now, at the second 
fifty years of our civil service, it is notice- 
able that now for the first time was promul- 
gated that shameful doctrine, “ To the victors 
belong the spoils.” The phrase itself, we 
believe, belongs to Governor Marcy, but the 
system as openly and notoriously carried 
into practice is chargeable upon that strong, 
not to say headstrong president who could 
hardly be guided by a more considerate 
policy than to reward his friends and punish 
hisenemies. We have seen above that Jack- 





son and his friends were greatly chagrined 
at being beaten by Mr. Adams, and also that 
Jackson’s victory was finally brought about 
by turning against Adams the very patron. 
age through which the latter might have 
brought about his re-election. We may be 
prepared to believe, therefore, the statement 
of Mr. Calhoun, that the only cohesive prin- 
ciple which bound together the powerful 
party which rallied under Jackson was offi- 
cial patronage. We may understand also, 
why, as Mr. Webster says in his correspond- 
ence, thousands of expectants for office 
thronged the Capitol, and clamored all over 
the country. It was understood on all 
hands that it was to be a case of sharing 
the plunder, while Jackson, as we are told, 
commenced a system of removals from office, 
and of appointments on a large scale to give 
the places to those who had served him 
personally. Hitherto, it had been the uni- 
form custom when charges were preferred 
against public officers, foreign or domestic, 
to transmit to them a copy of the charges 
for the purpose of refutation or explanation. 
Now, persons were dismissed not only with- 
out tral of any sort, but without charges, 
In the first four weeks of Jackson’s adminis- 
tration, Henry Clay says, more than twice 
as many appointments were made from 
Congress as had been made by John Quincy 
Adams in as many years. When Mr. Cal- 
houn was Secretary of War under Mr. Mon- 
roe, he says but two civil officers were 
dismissed, and then the reasons for dismis- 
sal were reduced to writing and commu- 
nicated to them, while in the first year of 
Jackson’s administration two hundred and 
thirty officers were dismissed, and he knows 
not how many more. A biographer and 
ardent admirer of Jackson is pleased to say, 
indeed, that the questions, “Is he honest? 
Is he capable?” were ever on his lips, and 
that he made only seven hundred removals 
during his long administration. He might 
have remembered, however, and duly pon- 
dered the fact that against seven hundred 
removals by Jackson in eight years, there 
were only two by John Quincy Adams in 
half that time. 

What was bad under Jackson was cer- 
tainly no better under his successor. Mr. 
Van Buren, of course, found the offices 
largely in the hands of his party, and his 
entire training and disposition would lead 
him to make a judicious disposal of the rest. 
Under his administration the spoils system, 
in fact, became little less than an article of 
faith; and whereas Jefferson thought it a 
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sufficient cause for removal to electioneer in 
the interest of the party, it has been said of 
Mr. Van Buren that he thought it a suffi- 
cient cause for removal zo? to electioneer in 
the interest of the party. What brought 
about the rupture between him and Gov- 
ernor Clinton in 1819, was the fact that in 
the matter of appointments, the latter had 
given great offense to Van Buren and his 
friends who had given him their support. 
In other words, Van Buren wanted the ap- 
pointments to be made according to the 
spoils theory, while Governor Clinton did 
not see the matter in that light. It is very 
certain, also, that while Jefferson merely 
exercised the official patronage to create an 
equilibrium of offices, Van Buren was but 
too ready to destroy that equilibrium, and 
did all in his power, or at least all that 
decency would allow, to establish that 
wretched system which rewards placemen, 
and which makes use of the entire machin- 
ery of government to serve the party in 
power. 

But if anybody wants to go into the par- 
ticulars in this matter, he has only to look 
into “ The Life and Times of Martin Van 
Buren ; the Correspondence of his Friends, 
Family and Pupils,” a book which we would 
not advise people to read, for the reason 
that Horace Walpole repeats (as the saying of 
his father) why but few men should ever be 
ministers, for it lets them see too much of 
the badness of mankind. Mackenzie, the 
author of the book, had held a place in 
the New York custom-house, and with the 
knowledge and consent of the authorities, 
as he claimed, he took occasion to copy the 
letters of certain officials which chanced to 
come into his possession. Afterward, being 
moved to resign to escape being turned out 
of office, he claimed that he had “a duty 
to perform in uncloaking the knaves who 
figure in part in this correspontlence,” the 
authenticity of which is conceded. Not- 
withstanding this plea of duty, however, 
there is little cause to disagree with a re- 
viewer of the time who said “the publica- 
tion of the letters was a piece of villainy, 
though the public are not called upon to 
forget knowledge however obtained,” while 
“the book bids fair to become a political 
classic if it can outlive the odor of its 
baptism.” On this ground it may be proper 
to take a fact or two, though the book is 
most unsavory, whether one regards the 
manner of its publication, or its “exhibition 
of a gross and all-controlling selfishness, 
an utter recklessness of the public good in 





comparison with the attainment of party 
spoil.” 

Here, then, we find Van Buren writing 
to the postmaster-general at Washington, in 
1820, to have two or three subordinates 
removed in western New York for obstruct- 
ing the mails, as he claimed, and so in- 
timidate some seven hundred others. Of 
course, if there was any truth in this com- 
plaint the obstruction related to political 
documents, by means of which if Van 
Buren’s party triumphed, the postmasters 
understood perfectly well that they would 
lose their places. ‘Then, again, when vice- 
president, in 1834, we find him unwilling 
to write to the collector of the port of New 
York in behalf of a person who wanted a 
place in the custom-house, because, “on 
that subject he had written so often without 
success that self-respect had compelled 
him to desist.” Now this same collector 
to whom Mr. Van Buren had written so 
often, calls himself in one of his letters, 
“an old trooper, who had got the bots, 
the fet-lock, hip-joint, gravel, halt, and 
founders,” and tells one of Ais corre- 
spondents that his support must come from 
Martin Van Buren. ‘This was at the begin- 
ning of Jackson’s administration; and we 
find the “old trooper” saying: “ Whether 
or not I shall get anything in the general 
scramble for plunder remains to be proven, 
but I rather guess I shall.” He also tells 
his correspondent that if he expects to get 
anything in a certain quarter he must “push 
like a devil.” The result was that this 
worthy pushed himself into the New York 
custom-house, and according to Macken- 
zie, robbed the treasury. out of $220,090, 
while the old trooper got a collectorship and 
embezzled over $1,000,000. In conse- 
quence of this abuse of patronage under 
Jackson and Van Buren, in order to 
secure a re-election, Henry Clay thought 
remedial legislation should contemplate 
among other things a provision to ren- 
der a person ineligible to the office of 
President of the United States after a service 
of one term. This miserable shift, this 
shameful reflection on our politics and 
public men, has at last led President Hayes 
to make that a law for himself which is not 
a provision of the legislature. And he has 
imposed this obligation upon himself be- 
cause that which Webster said in 1835 has 
been notoriously true ever since that time; 
that “the power of giving office affects the 
fears of all who are in, and the hopes of all 
who are out;” that, as a consequence, “a 
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competition ensues, not of patriotic labors ; 
not of rough and severe toils for the public 
good, not of manliness, independence, and 
public spirit, but of complaisance, of indis- 
criminate support of executive measures, of 
pliant subservience and gross adulation. 
All throng and,rush together to the altar of 
man-worship ; and there they offer sacrifices, 
and pour out libations till the thick fumes 
of their incense turn their heads, and turn 
also the head of him who is the object of 
their idolatry.” 

As to the state of things under the suc- 
cessor of the lamented Harrison, “the _his- 
tory of our Government,” wrote Senator 
Davis, of Massachusetts,—honest John, as 
they used to call him—* affords no such 
palpable example of the prostitution of exec- 
utive patronage as under John Tyler.” 
Tyler, who had an eye to re-election, under- 
took to steer a middle course between the 
Whigs and the Democrats, and to gather 
about him a conservative party which should 
give him its support. What an apt pupil he 
was of Van Buren and Jackson; how he 
traded in bargain and corruption; and how 
he distributed patronage right and left, in 
order to strengthen his chances—are but too 
well remembered. On this point it may be 
proper to cite an example. It was the 
case of a political adventurer still living, and 
sporting in his green old age a coach and 
four, who, having started out for Washington 
on borrowed, and still unpaid, funds, is re- 
ceived by the President with open arms, is 
talked with about being appointed appraiser 
of hardware, because, as he says, the presi- 
dent is determined to remove the appraisers 
and put Democrats in office, is finally offered 
a consulship at 


is moved to “go his death on Rio.” He 
finally takes up, however, with the consul- 
ship offered, and with a pecuniary result 
which made him a sadder if not a wiser man. 
Here, then, is a typical office-seeker, and a 


typical patron ; the one a pompous, brazen, | 


ignorant fellow who has no earthly consid- 
eration beyond the fees; the other a vain, 
ambitious man who has no earthly con- 
sideration except to strengthen his party by 
adding another friend and supporter to his 
official retinue. What an infinite degrada- 
tion compared with the example of Wash- 
ington! And now we think the reader can 
understand why, as Dr. Colton wrote in 
1857, the home and foreign service of our 
government had become the poorest in the 


$1,900 a year, mostly in | 
fees, while the consulship at Rio Janeiro 
being vacant, and being worth $6,000, he | 


world—all from the innovation of General 
Jackson, while Henry Clay declared that 
the result of these principles would be to 
convert the nation into one perpetual theater 
| for political gladiators, and that there would 
| be one universal scramble for public offices, 
| How matters have gone on since Tyler's 
| time; how the atrocious doctrine of the 
spoils has become identified with our entire 
| system of municipal, state and national 
| politics ; how each change of administration 
has been followed by a system of removals and 
appointments which falsified every principle 
laid down and acted upon by our early 
presidents ; what part this system played in 
bringing on the rebellion when multitudes 
of Southern office-holders surrendered forts 
and custom-houses while large numbers in 
the army and navy resigned, and as Mr, 
Lincoln said in his special message to Con- 
| gress, “ proved false to the hand which had 
pampered them ;” what has been the nature 

of Southern appointments since the war, as 
well as the capricious and arbitrary character 
of removals, including as we are told, twenty- 
three department secretaries ; what the obsta- 
cles to reform at the hands of Congress in 
which the very power which is to confirm 
nominations has taken upon itself to make 
them or defeat them according to partisan 
and selfish purposes ; what that shameful state 
of things which within the past eight years in- 
cludes in its list of corruption or suspicion 
more high officials than in all our political 
history down to the time of Jackson; what 
the scandal and standing peril of the republic 
in view of the debasement and prostitution of 
our civil service—all this is so notorious and 
glaring that the words of DeTocqueville 
seem ominous indeed : 

“ Of all people in the world the most diffi- 
cult to restrain are a people of office-hunters. 
| Whatever endeavors are made by rulers, 
| such a people can never be contented, and 
| it is always to be apprehended that they 
| will ultimately overturn the constitution of 
| the country, and change the aspect of the 
state for the sole purpose of making a 
| clearance of places.” 
| If now the question arises whether this 
| chronic and execrable system can be re- 





| formed at all, it may be well to take a lesson 
| from English politics with which our own 


are contrasted so unfavorably. “ From the 
_time of the Restoration,” we are told by 
Macaulay, ‘“ Parliamentary corruption con- 
tinued to be practiced with scarcely any 
intermission by a long succession of states- 
| men till the close of the American war, and 
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until at length it became as notorious that 
there was a market for votes at the Treasury 
as that there was a market for cattle at 
Smithfield.” There, for instance, was one 
James Oswald, who at the end of the last 
century, held six or eight important offices 
under the Crown, and who was scattering 
patronage right and left as industriously as 
any member of Congress could do. Of 
him Lord Kames wants one thing for his son, 
and David Hume another for himself, and 


Lord Elibank a ship for one to whose father | 


he owes obligations, while his Lordship also 
wanted a place for a member of his family 
who possesses all manner of “ negative 
merit.” The record is so scandalous that a 
reviewer of Oswald’s Life exclaims, “‘ What 
mocking devil can tempt men to commit 
such things to paper!” It is this Oswald 
who says in his correspondence that the 
best man on earth, when in a certain office, 
is under a physical necessity of being the 
most immoral, while a secretary of state 
may be saved as a private citizen, but go to 
hell as an officer of the crown. And yet, 


in the estimation of a Scottish writer, Os- 


wald could never be too strongly recom- 
mended as a model and virtuous states- 
man! 


No longer ago than 1830, just before the 
reform of the rotten borough system, it was 
said the great body of the peers could not 
afford to keep a conscience; and that the 
House of Lords was powerful only when it 
united with the crown in plundering the 


people. They love to talk about the pres- 
ent incorruptibility of members of Parlia- 
ment, but in those days Parliament were 
said to be the dispensers of fifty millions 
sterling, with the power of appointing to 
numberless offices, not only in England, 
but all over the globe. A writer in “ Fraser” 
for 1830 said the House of Commons was 
“mean, servile, peddling, corrupt and cow- 
ardly; that a more petty-larceny set of 
rogues never yet projected a small robbery 
or debated on the division of a sixpenny 
spoil;” while Lord Brougham said they 
were “a lot of vile flatterers and fawning 
parasites, cowering and crouching beneath 
Duke Arthur's sword, and ready to obey 
his worst orders with the alacrity of soldiers, 
the recklessness of mercenaries, and the 
devotedness of assassins.” The candidate 
from Middlesex described his own country- 
men, with one or two exceptions, as backing 
ministers with whatever they could get 
from the treasury, and spoke of the Insh 
members as a set of brawling beggars, who, 
VoL. XV.—27. 





after the loudest professions of patriotism, 
sold themselves on the most convenient 
opportunity and got pricked down on the 
list of the illustrious whippers-in. In a more 
serious strain the Earl of Chichester could 
not but blush for his country when he re- 
called the abuses which had crept into the 
constitution ; while a writer in the “ West- 
minster Review” for 1832 declared that 
“before Parliament could have reached the 
degree of baseness which forced on the 
present reform, the government which 
bribed the Parliament must have been more 
base than the Parliament which bribed the 
government.” 

And here it is to be observed that reform 
in 1832 did not come about chiefly through 
Parliament or parties, still less at the hands 
of the politicians. The politicians, of course, 
were committed against it, and as always, 
were past redemption. Parties were shaken 
to their darkest foundations; Parliament 
stormed and bullied and urged prescriptive 
rights ; the House of Lords at last voted 
down the bill which proposed reform in the 
face of countless petitions. Such was the 
indignation throughout the country that 
some of the Lords were even assaulted in 
the streets. 

Now, if a system which had been in 
operation in England more than a hundred 
years before our government began, was 
broken up less than fifty years ago, it is not 
likely that in this, fifty years our civil service 
has sunk in hopeless corruption. It is plain 
to see, however, that reform, as in those 
days, must come from the people. It was 
the people who pushed on the Parliament, 
and who determined that through Parlia- 
ment or over Parliament, the measure 
should be carried. Now, it is still more 
true of the United States, that in the lan- 
guage of Von Holst, “thorough political 
changes can be effected only by the direct 
and energetic participation of the people, 
and the only way to make sure of this is to 
carry on a public and long continuing agita- 
tion.” 

It is at least a happy omen that in the 
opening years of our second century both 
president and people seem bent on the re- 
form of our civil service. If he can bring it 
about, we will not say in a single term, but 
if he can inaugurate measures which will 
finally accomplish it, President Hayes will 
earn the lasting gratitude of the country. 
It is at least fortunate for him and for the 
people, that in seeking examples they are 
not required to contemplate the great and 
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good of other countries, and still less to con- 
jure up for imitation imaginary gods and 
heroes. They have in the first President a 
man of high and sustained enthusiasm, who 
could not possibly prostitute his office from 
motives of ambition or friendship. His en- 
tire official record is a sublime rebuke, not 
only of the selfishness of those days, but 
still more of the horrid and disgusting selfish- 
ness of later times. Surely it is a sign of 
sad degeneracy and base ingratitude if at 
the end of a hundred years we no longer 
remember and gather inspiration from a 
man who would add dignity and glory to any 
nation, and who was an example of all civic 
and heroic virtues. It may not be amiss to 


call to mind, either, that the immortal writer 
of the Declaration was commended by one 
of those reviewers, who, in 1830, was de- 
ploring the lamentable state of things in 
England, as “a pattern of executive justice 
and moderation, and whose course affords 





a noble contrast to the wretched nepotism 
practiced in other countries.” 

This then being the state of the case, we 
must reform by going back. We must re. 
turn to the principles of those exalted men, 
who, understanding as they did that they 
were the founders and guides of a great 
commonwealth, wrought under high in- 
spiration, and brought to bear their i integ- 
grity and wisdom that they might fashion 
and set forward institutions which should 
be worthy of themselves and their posterity, 
Surely it becomes those who guide the state 
to study and imitate these shining examples, 
if they may hope in vain to equal them; 
while it is high time for rulers and people to 
lay it seriously to heart that a great human 
government is the last thing to trifle with, 
as also when held sacred and inviolable, 
and rightly administered, it is, of all institu- 
tions on earth which human wisdom can 
devise, the most ennobling and exalted. 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 


A STUDY 


BEsIDEs “ Safie,” which his lordship pat- 
ronized, as we have lately seen, Reynolds 
published in the same year (1814), “ The 
Eden of Imagination ” (a poem, of course), 
and in the following year, “ ‘The Naiad and 
other Poems.” Where Keats made Reyn- 
olds’s acquaintance we are not told, but prob- 
ably at the Vale of Health, where he met 
Hazlitt, who was then living in Milton’s house 
in York street, and who thought nothing of a 
tramp out to Hampstead. Keats had now 
three intellectual friends, and, after Clarke 
and Hunt, the writing-master’s son was the 
most important friend he had. The first of 
his printed letters is addressed to him, and a 
merry little note it is. His brothers, who 
are very fond of him, are anxious that he 
should go by himself into the country; and 
now that Haydon has pointed out how 
necessary it is that he should be alone to 
improve himself, they have given up the 
temporary pleasure of being with him for 
the great good which he hopes will follow: 
so he shall soon be out of town. “ Banish 
money; banish sofas; banish wine; banish 
music. But right Jack Health, honest Jack 
Health, true Jack Health —banish Health 
and banish all the world.” This was 





OF KEATS.—II. 


written sometime in March, 1817, Lord 
Houghton says, and is the earliest fragment 
of his prose extant. His last poem, the 
famous sonnet “On the Grasshopper and 
the Cricket,” was written on the 3oth of 
December of the preceding year. It was 
followed sometime in January by the son- 
net beginning, “ After dark vapors have 
oppressed our plains,” and in February by 
the sonnet beginning, “This pleasant tale is 
like a little copse.” The first is pictur- 
esquely suggestive, the two terzettes re- 
minding one of the terzettes in the sonnet 
which was the means of introducing him 
to Hunt, and which was admired by 
Horace Smith for its condensity of ex- 
pression. There is a story connected with 
the last, which Clarke relates as an example 
of his promptly suggestive imagination, and 
uncommon facility in giving it utterance. He 
returned home one day and found Clarke 
asleep on his sofa, with a small pocket 
volume of Chaucer open at “ ‘The Flower 
and the Leaf.” He expressed his admira- 
tion of the poem, which he had been read- 
ing, and gave Clarke the fine testimony of 
his opinion by pointing to the sonnet he had 
written at the close of it. It was an extem- 
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re effusion, and it had not the alteration | is dated from Carisbrooke (Apnil 17th), and 


of a single word. This, if Clarke’s memory 
was not at fault, was the first introduction 
of John Keats to Geoffrey Chaucer. 


net, “On seeing the Elgin Marbles for the 
first time,” and sent it with another sonnet 
to Haydon (“ Haydon! forgive me that I 
cannot speak”), Other sonnets of about this 
time are the one “ On Leigh Hunt’s poem, 
the ‘Story of Rimini,’” and the Dedication 


of his first little volume of verse “ ‘To Leigh | 


Hunt, Esq.” He was living with his 
brother, Clarke says, in apartments on the 
second floor of a house in the Poultry, over 


the passage leading to the Queen’s Head | 


tavern. “ Here, on the evening that the last 
proof-sheet was brought from the printer, 
and, as his biographer has recorded, upon 
being informed if he purposed having a 


Dedication to the book, that it must be sent | 


forthwith, he went to a side-table, and, in 
the midst of mixed conversation (for there 


to Charles Ollier, the publisher, the Dedi- 
cation-Sonnet to Leigh Hunt. If the orig- 
inal manuscript of that poem—a legitimate 
sonnet, with every restriction of rhyme and 
metre—could now be produced, and the 
time recorded in which it was written, it 
would be pronounced an_ extraordinary 
performance; added to which, the non- 
alteration of a single word in the poem (a 
circumstance noted at the time) claims for 
it, I should suppose, a merit without a 
parallel.” The sonnet in question (“ Glory 
and loveliness have passed away”) is the 
most exquisite compliment that “loved 
Libertas” ever had paid to him, and was 
worth a dozen such sonnets as the one which 
he wrote in reply to it, and which con- 
cluded with predicting the future greatness 
of Keats. 

“T see, ev’n now, 
Young Keats, a flowering laurel on your brow. 


” 


The little volume to which it was prefixed 
stole into the world under the sunshine of 
a couplet from his first Master, Spenser : 


“ What more felicity can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty ?” 


The poem from which this motto was taken 
prefigured the fate of the book,—* The Fate 
of the Butterfly.” 

It was considered best that he should be 
alone to improve himself, so he went to 
Southampton and thence to the Isle of 
Wight. His first insular letter to Reynolds 


Some- | 
time in March he wrote the indifferent son- | 


| of a ruin. 








is full of the jubilance of health and hope. 
He enlarges upon the beauty of his sur- 
roundings,—delightful wood-alleys and 
copses, and quiet freshes, which he sees 
from his window, as well as Carisbrooke 
Castle, which is thought to have been built 


| by the Saxons, twelve or thirteen hundred 


years ago, and is a magnificent specimen 
“The Keep within side is one 
bower of ivy; a colony of jackdaws have 
been there for many years. I dare say I 
have seen many a descendant of some old 


| cawer who peeped through the bars at Charles 


the First, when he was there in confinement.” 
He goes on gossiping pleasantly to his 
friend in Little Britain, of whom and of his 
brothers Tom and George, he would like a 
sketch in ink,—* which Haydon will do, if 
you tell him how I want them.” The pas- 
sage in “ Lear ”"— 
“Do you not hear the sea?” — 


were several friends in the room), he brought | has haunted him incessantly, and to some 


purpose, for he incloses the sonnet to which 


| it gave rise, beginning : 


“It keeps eternal whisperings around.” 


Not to have a holiday and spend his 
time in junketing, did Keats go into the 
Isle of Wight. In the landscape poem 
which I have dwelt upon, and which de- 
scribes with more or less accuracy the 
stretch of country between Edmonton and 
Enfield, and about Hampstead Heath, the 
sight of the moon two years before started 
him off on a train of mythological thought 
which ended with “that sweetest of all 
songs”—the story of Cynthia and Endymion. 
He revivified the poet and the lover who, 
he conceived, recalled the old legend as he 
stood on the top of Latmos, what time the 


| breezes blew soft from the myrtle valley 


below, and brought in solemn faintness, 
sweet and slow, a hymn from the temple of 
Diana, whence incense went swelling up to 
her starry mansion, and who wept at her 


| piteous fate,— 


“Wept that such beauty should be desolate : 
So in fine wrath some golden sounds he won, 
And gave meek Cynthia her Endymion.” 


It was to waken this fine wrath, and to 
tell this exceeding sweet tale, that he had 
burst the bars of London life, and betaken 
himself to nature. He did not find the 
inspiration he sought among the primroses 
and cowslips at Carisbrooke, so he went to 
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Margate, whence early in May he wrote to 
Haydon. He had had a letter from Hay- 
don, who told him not to give way to fore- 
bodings; who canted to him (me judice) 
about the efficacy of prayer; and who as- 
serted that he loved him like his own 
brother. In his reply Keats states that he 
is disgusted with his verse, and that when 
his brother reads some of Pope’s Homer, or 
Plutarch’s Lives, they seem like music to 
his stuff. He reads and writes about eight 
hours a day, and begins to think he has a 
good genius presiding over him. “ Is it too 
daring to fancy Shakspere this presider ?” 
He wore his heart on his sleeve, and to 
no one more than Haydon, who was unworthy 
of his confidence, and who warned him 
against Leigh Hunt, and “the delusions 
and sophistications that are ripping up the 
talents and morality of our friend ! ” 

A few days later Keats wrote to Hunt. 
He left the Isle of Wight, he said, where he 
had thought so much about poetry that he 
could not sleep at night, and set off pell- 
mell for Margate; because he thought he 
should like his old lodgings there, and 
could continue to do without trees. His 
brother Tom was with him and they were 
very comfortable, though they intended to 
get among some trees. “I have asked my- 
self so often why I should be a poet more 
than other men, seeing how great a thing it 
is, how great things are to be gained by it, 
what a thing to be in the mouth of Fame, 
that at last the idea has grown so mon- 
strously beyond my seeming power of at- 
tainment, that the other day I nearly con- 
sented with myself to drop into a Phaéton. 


Yet ’tis a disgrace to fail even in a huge | 
8 5 j . . . ’: 
presses me in reading “ Endymion” is the 


attempt, and at this moment I drive the 
thought from me. I began my poem about 
a fortnight since, and have done some every 
day, except traveling ones.” 


“Endymion” was begun. 
tember Keats was well on in the second 
book,—was, as he wrote his sister, at the 
bottom of the sea with Endymion. A few 
days later he wrote Reynolds that he was 
getting on famously with his third book, of 
which he had already written eight hundred 
lines. The first three books of “ Endy- 
mion ” were finished before the end of Sep- 
tember, and portions of the poem had come 
to be seen, Lord Houghton says, and can- 
vassed by Keats's literary friends, who saw, 
or thought they saw, the influence of Hunt 
in it. Keats scouted the notion, and prop- 
erly, too. It is curious to note the books 





It was at | 
Margate, in the latter part of April, that | 
Early in Sep- | 
| forest upon the sides of Mount Latmos, and 





that Keats read while he was yw riting 
“Endymion.” I have mentioned a fey, 
but not “ Poems by the most deservedly 
admired Mrs. Katharine Philips, the Match- 
less Orinda” (whose noble face looks at me 
out of the spirited engraving of Faithome 
while I write this;—she has been dead now 
two hundred and thirteen years), of which 
he thought so highly that he copied ten six. 
line stanzas of hers, and sent them to Rey. 
nolds, to whom they were no doubt as new 
as they would be to most readers to-day, 
Another book that Keats read carefully was 
Shakspere’s “ Poems,”—the “ Venus and 
Adonis” and the “ Sonnets,”—which stamped 
the impress of the great master’s seal upon 
“ Endymion,” which is just what Keats said 
the “ Sonnets” are,—* full of fine things said 
unintentionally.” The motto of “ Endy- 
mion,” 


“The stretchéd metre of an antique song,” 


is taken from the seventeenth sonnet, and is 
the most appropriate one that he could have 
found in the whole range of early English 
poetry. 

I have read “ Endymion” thrice since I 
began this imperfect study of the genius of 
Keats, and have discovered each time fresh 
felicities of thought and expression. The 
opening line strikes the key-note of Keats's 
poetry, and, indeed, of all poetry that is 
worthy of the name. One has not to read 
far before he detects the touch of a great, 


| but careless master. 


“ Daffodils 
With the green world they live in,” 


is worthy of Shakspere. What first im- 
strong imagination and rich picturesque 
power of the writer. He began it, as we 
have seen, in a little watering-place, where 
there were no trees (or next to none), but he 
at once transported himself into a mighty 


peopled it with a primitive race. It was the 
morning of a holiday, and they were coming 
to worship their rural deity ; young damsels 
with white wickers overbrimmed with Apmil 
blossoms ; a crowd of sunburnt shepherds, 
some trailing their sheep-hooks, and others 
playing upon flutes; last came the vene- 
rable priest, with a vase of wine in one hand 
and a basket of sweet herbs and flowers in 
the other. Acarnext appeared, and therein 
a young man, who seemed of great renown, 
a chieftain king, with a silver bugle and a 
hunting-spear. He smiled, but there was 4 
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jurking trouble in his lip, and the reins 
sometimes slipped through his forgotten 


hands. 


“ Ah, agin 
Why should our young Endymion pine away?” 


Yes, it is Endymion. But now the good 
priest addresses the shepherd bands, and 
tells them that their vows are wanted to 
the great god Pan, to whom he offers a 
sacrince. A hymn is now sung,—but what a 
hymn! I know not how to express my 
admiration of the poetry with which it is 
packed ;—nuggets and seams of pure gold, 
every word a picture, or a suggestion. I 
never saw anything like it, except, perhaps, 
the dirge which reminds Prince Ferdinand 
of his missing father in “The Tempest.” 
(I am thinking of what Lamb wrote about 
Webster’s famous dirge, “Call for the robin 
red-breast and the wren,” and I may as 
well use his nervous language.) “ As that 
is of the water watery, so this is of the earth 
earthy. Both have that intenseness of feel- 
ing which seems to resolve itself into the 
element it contemplates.” No English 
poet since Shakspere was ever so possessed 
by the lovely mythology of Greece, which 
here discloses itself in the freshness and 
fullness of forest life and feeling. Read the 
Homeric Hymn to Pan (so called), and see 
if this be not superior to it. It is incom- 
parably fine. And it was written about 
twenty-seven hundred years after the death 
of Homer (if there was a Homer), in a 
treeless English watering-place, by a Cock- 
ney poet, in his twenty-second year! Shade 
of Keats, I bow before your greatness. 

It was Hazlitt, I think, who said that 
Coleridge’s voice rose like a stream of rich 
distilled perfume,—a Miltonic suggestion 
which has perpetually occurred to me in 
reading the mellifluent pages of “ Endy- 
mion.” The lines go winding along like 
the waters of a meadow brook, reflecting 
the flowers and weeds along its banks,—and 
the weeds, it must be confessed, are abun- 
dant. The groups into which the shepherds 
disperse after the hymn has been sung are 
very picturesque, and the hints of their 
conversation are charming. The introduc- 
tion of Peona, her care for Endymion, their 
sail in the little shallop, and their nestling 
together in her favorite bower, follow like a 
drowsy prelude to’the strange tale he is soon 
to unfold. There is a touch of Shakspere 
at his best in the passage beginning: 


“QO magic sleep! O comfortable bird,” 





and in the momentary courage which 
Peona’s affection begets in his heart. His 
description of his dream, and of the beautiful 
form which appeared to emerge from the 
moon, is a magnificent piece of poetic art. 
The stream of rich distilled perfumes rises 
from his swooning embraces; but it is suc- 
ceeded by a dreary mist of reaction, which 
somehow reminds me of the one hundred 
and twenty-ninth of Shakspere’s “ Sonnets.” 
The tender chiding of Peona is brightened 
by a wonderful mist of sunset glory, which 
shortly fades into a delicious passage con- 
cerning the universal uses of human love: 


“For I have ever thought that it might bless.” 


Endymion’s prattle about the employments 
of his childhood, beside the well near the 
matron-temple of Latona, his glimpse of a 
flying Cupid, and of the bnght face he 
tasted in his sleep; his visit to the cave 
whence the waters of the well issued; the 
voice that whispered of its secrecy, and the 
stern determination to which he thinks he 
has settled—all this reads like old-fashioned 
poetry, as Walton says, and is choicely good. 
Such, it seems to me, are some of the beau- 
ties of the first book of “ Endymion.” Its 
faults are many, aad some are atrocious. 
Such are the “ million poutings of the brine,” 
which affront all taste in less than fifty lines 
after the hymn to Pan, and are airily 
repeated in less than thirty lines in 
“zephyr-sigh pouts.” The haste with 
which the poem -was written is evident on 
the next page, where there is a line which 
rhymes to nothing. A little further on the 
solitary breeze “ did tease” its wild self with 
wayward melancholy. The whole first 
book was probably written at Margate, and 
certainly in the midst of troubles, financial 
and intellectual. Before the middle of May 
Keats had drawn on the future publishers of 
his unwritten poem for twenty pounds; and 
on the roth of July he asks them for the 
loan of thirty pounds more. Is it to be 
wondered at that the opening of “ Endy- 
mion” is uneven ? 

I am not able to trace the whereabouts of 
Keats, and the progress that he made in 
his poem in June, July, and August. Early 
in September he made a visit to his friend 
Bailey, at Oxford, where he finished his 
second book, as he wrote to his sister 
Fanny, who appears to have been stopping 
with the sisters of his friend Reynolds. 
The second book of “ Endymion” opens 
with an apostrophe to the sovereign power 
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of love, which is nobly canceived and ex- 
travagantly executed, and which ought to 
have been rewritten until it was strong 
enough to support the height of his great 
argument. The brain-sick shepherd-prince, 
after days of wandering through wilderness 
and woods of old oaks, is sitting, as afore- 





time, by a shady spring (water, by the way, | 


exercises as great a spell over his spirit as 
the light of the moon), pavilioned in the 
bloom of a wild rose-tree. A bud on this 
tree snares his fancy ; he plucks it, and dips 
its stalk in the water; it flowers in his sight, 
and in it there is a golden butterfly, upon 
whose charactered wings he stares with 
wide eyes. ‘This little herald of love flies 
aloft, and he follows it as if by enchant- 
ment. He passes through the green, quiet 
evening, over heaths, through woodlands, 
until he comes to a solitary glen, where the 
sound of men never came, unless it were 
in the faint music of a sweet anthem let 
forth from some holy bark to cheer itself to 
Delphi. . His merry-winged little guide leads 
him to the side of a fountain that pours 
into the temperate air near the mouth of a 
cavern, where it disappears. He shakes 
the bed of flowers in the hope of finding it, 
but in vain; then he flings himself along 
the grass, as Keats hadedone when he wrote 
his epistle to Charles Cowden Clarke. His 
gloomy rest is disturbed by a whisper, and 
he has sight of a nymph, uprisen to the 
breast in the fountain, 


“’Mong lilies, like the youngest of the brood.” 


The picture of this Naiad, and her offer to 
give up all her treasures to ease his pain, is 


exquisite. She, too, vanishes, and he solilo- 
quizes with a fine extravagance, in keeping 
with his disordered mind. Here is a Shaks- 
perean touch: 
“Where soil is men grow, 
Whether to weeds or flowers.” 


The moon shines out now, and he addresses 
a prayer to Cynthia, whose silver prow 
must have dipped, he thinks, in the gentle 
stream of love. ‘Then he seems to be sail- 
ing with her through the dizzy sky, up, on, 
until he prays to her for help, lest the wide 
air should gulr him. He stops suddenly, 
with lifted hands, and trembling lips: 


“ Like old Deucalion mountain’d o’er the flood, 
Or blind Orion hungry for the morn.” 


He is then told to descend, through the 
hollow and silent mysteries of the earth, 





and is spurred to the task by these words 
which were the motto of Keats’s genius: 
“He ne'er is crown’d 
With immortality, who fears to follow 
Where airy voices lead.” 

Madness was coming upon him, and he 
fled into the cavern, which was neither 
wholly dark nor bright, but rich with gems 
and gold, grottoes of silver, columns of sap- 
phire, and all the magnificence of the under. 
world. The works of man, or of the gods, 
were there, for he came to a marble gallery, 
passing through a mimic temple, whence he 
saw a shrine in the distance, and just beyond 
a quivered Diana. He approached it with 
awe, looking down sidelong aisles and old 
niches, and threading courts and passages 
to acquaint himself with the mysteries of 
the place. The feeling of solitude soon 
overpowered him, and he resolved to re- 
turn. When he reached the little temple 
again he grew strong in the belief that 
Diana would help him, and he addressed her 
in an exquisite passage, 

“© Haunter chaste 
Of river sides,” P 
in which the influence of Shakspere is evi- 
dent, I think—the young Shakspere, who 
wrote “The Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
He bowed his face despondently over the 
cold marble floor, where. a marvel was 
wrought, for lo! a grove of leaves, flowers, 
and myrtle crowns rose up before him, and 
grew before his footsteps. A heavenly guide 
led him to a bower, whence he saw a pant- 
ing light, toward which he went through 
winding alleys, where Cupids were slumber- 
ing on soft verdure. The narrative drifts 
sweetly on for about two hundred lines, de- 
scriptive of the bower in which Adonis is 
taking his winter sleep, and in which Venus 
appears with her chariot, and carries him 
away, and glorious lines they are. I note, 
for special admiration, the cates and delica- 
cies offered to Endymion, 
“Here is wine, 
Alive with sparkles.” 


I must not allow myself to linger in the 
continued and increasing magnificence of 
the strange under-world through which En- 
dymion journeyed, and where he saw Mother 
Cybele (his characterization of her is a model 
of solemn grandeur, in the fewest words pos- 
sible), and where he addressed Diana again 
in another exquisite passage, 
“O my love, 
My breath of life.” 
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I pass over the meeting, the loving words, 
and the parting of Endymion and his god- 
dess, who is now first revealed to him outside 
of his dreams, as being too beautiful for 
such poor word-painting as mine would be. 
lalso, and for the same reason, pass over 
the impassioned but delicate episode of 
Alpheus and Arethusa, and the wonderful 
description of a deep sea grotto, its shells, 
and its inhabitants (“It was a sounding 
grotto”), which is one of the three glories 
of the second book of “ Endymion,” the 
other two being the somber, majestic figure 
of Cybele, and the enumeration of the 
delicacies in the bower of Adonis. Pas- 
sages like these, and we shall find plenty of 
them as we go on, are the highest luxuries 
of poetry, and Keats was soon to be their 
chief almoner. The second book is more 
evenly sustained than the first: there are 
fewer blemishes in it, and fewer imperfect 
rhymes; in a word, the art of it is better. 

I cannot say of the third book, any more 


than I could of the second, “ What a pros- | 
perous opening!” for the first forty lines are | 


very bad indeed. It is not until he comes 
to the moon again that we are reminded of 
the genius of Keats; but thenceforward we 
feel its spell upon us. The passage begin- 
ning: 

“© Moon! the oldest shades,” 


is exquisite for its picturesqueness. The 
woe-begone appearance of Cynthia as 
manifested in the planet which was her 
mythological home, and her charming of 
Endymion at the bottom of the sea, are 
beautifully described ; and the passage which 
follows it (“ Old rusted anchors, helmets ”) 
is not unworthy of the great hand that wrote 
the sea-dream of Clarence in the fourth 
scene of the first act of “* Richard the Third.” 
Endymion’s remembrance of what the 
moon was to him in childhood, and the 
continual potency of her influence over him, 
is a tender and happy relief to the ruins and 
horrors surrounding his fated way, as well as 
to the surprise awaiting him in the person of 
the old man, whom he saw far in the con- 
cave hollow of the sea. The appearance 
of this old man, and the symbols wrought 
over his cloak (the passage beginning : 


*“* Upon a weeded rock,” 


and continuing for about forty lines), are 
magnificently conceived, and executed in 
the spirit of the greatest Master of English 


poetry. I must not trust myself to say what 
I think of the whole episode of Glaucus and 


| 





| both are afflicted is unintelligible. 


| 


| 


Scylla, which abounds with the most delight- 
ful fancy, and the most delicious diction ; 
but I note, in passing, the picturesque recol- 
lections of Glauctis (“I touched no lute”), 
and the pathetic pleading of the transformed 
king to the inexorable monster, Circe. - One 
of the critics of Keats (Gifford, 1 think) 
expressed the opinion that there were no 
united couplets in Endymion. I should 
like to know what he would say to these 
lines, if he could return to earth from the 
limbo of bad poets: 


“T sue not for my happy crown again ; 
sue not for my phalanx on the plain; 
sue not for my — my widowed wife; 
sue not for my ruddy drops of life.” 


The great palace of Neptune is worthy 
of the supreme god of the ocean, and the 
hymn which is sung before him (* King of 
the stormy sea”)! and which melts into a 
hymn to Cytherea and Cupid, rises to the 
high table-land of the hymn to Pan. The 
third book is nobly sustained throughout, 
and certainly at a higher level than the 
second book. It has more verbal faults 
and doubtful constructions, and a line anda 
half which shows me that Keats was remem- 
bering his epistle to Clarke when he wrote it: 


“O what a load of misery and pain 
Each Atlas-line bore off!” 


The fourth book of “ Endymion” opens 
with an address to the Muse of his native 
land, who does not immediately answer 
with inspiration, nor assist the faltering in- 
vention of her poet. The transition trom 
this address to the episode of the Indian 
Maiden is violent, and the necessity for her 
introduction is not apparent. Keats gener- 
ally knew what he meant to do, even at 
this early Stage of his career; but precisely 
what he meant to do here is not clear. 
What was his object in tempting Endymion 
with the Indian Maiden? It may have 
been to demonstrate the sovereign power 
of love, which so possessed his spirit that he 
could not help loving; and it may have 
been to test his love of, and faithfulness 
to, Cynthia in her absence. Or it may 
have been a part of his probation and 
purification for the life to which he was 
soon to be lifted. The conversation be- 
tween Endymion and his immamorata is ob- 
scure, and the cause of the grief with which 
Keats 
was certainly not “i’ the vein” when he 


| wrote the first hundred and forty lines of 


his fourth book; but his genius roused her- 
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self gloriously in the lyric which followed, 
—“O Sorrow !”,—a lyric which is unlike 
any that I have ever read, and which I am 
sure was not suggested by any book that 
Keats is known to have read,—a wonder- 
ful lyric, touched with the finest poetic power, 
and growing into an animated, and pict- 
uresque, and joyous, lyrical ode, if I may 
call it such,—the procession of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, and their army of conquering 
revelers,— a lyrical-ode, which dwindles 
into a simple and pathetic lyric, that dal- 
lies with sorrow, as the love-sick singer 
dallies with love. The inspiration which 
has fired Keats deserts him for a time. 
Why Mercury should appear, and with the 
touch of his wand on the sward create two 
jet-black horses with large dark-blue wings, 
and why Endymion should place himself 
and his Indian love upon them, is not 
sufficiently accounted for; nor is the figure 
of Sleep tangible to the imagination. That 
it should cast these raven horses and their 
riders into slumber was necessary to the 
situation, and the intention of Keats, who 
recovers himself a little, when he makes 
Endymion dream that he is already on 
Olympus with the gods, and perceptive of 
the Powers of Nature, and that Diana is 
rising crescented. That he should spring 
toward her, awaken, and find his dream 
true, succeeds from what has gone before; 
but we fail to grasp its significance, and its 
bearing upon what is to come. It is nat- 
ural, as well as supernatural, that the fair 
Indian should fade away when the moon 
comes full in sight, for she is but the phan- 
tom of the moon. All this is poetically 
conceived, but faintly executed, and we 
begin to weary of it. But Keats soon 
recovers himself again, when he places the 
soul of Endymion in a cave of quietude,— 
a dark Paradise whose gloom and desolation 
are hinted at rather than described, and 
which is as largely imaginative as the appear- 
ance of Mother Cybele in the second book. 

He keeps on finely in the ode, or epitha- 
lamium, which Endymion hears sung above 
him, and which foreruns and antedates 
the approach of Diana’s marriage (“ Who, 
who from Dian’s feast would be away? ”), 
but he drops again in the conversation of 
Endymion with the beauteous Indian (of 
whose return we were not before aware) 
until he reaches the line, 


“ There never lived a mortal man, who bent,” 


when he soars strongly for seventy or eighty 
lines, which are full of verbal felicities and 





gleams of picturesqueness. 
tion of Endymion’s love, 


The conversa. 


“O, that the flutter of his heart had ceased!” 


and that of his sister Peona, 


“Dear brother mine! 
Endymion, weep not so!”’ 


is affecting from its sympathy. The con- 
clusion of the poem, which is rather hurried, 
is not, I think, so good as the conclusion 
of the landscape poem, 


“T stood tip-toe upon a little hill,” 


wherein the benignant influences attending 
the nuptials of Cynthia and Endymion 
were foretold more than two years before 
the writing of the last book of “ Endymion.” 
The passage beginning, 


“ The evening weather was so bright and clear,” 


is more compact and suggestive, and in a 
better school of poetic art, than the present 
ending of “Endymion.” There are two 
small poems in Lord Houghton’s edition 
of Keats, to which he assigns the date of 
1817, one entitled “ To ————” beginning, 


“Think not of it, sweet one, so; 
Give it not a tear.”’ 


This lyric was either written before the lyric 
and lyrical-ode “ O Sorrow!” (if so written, 
it was Keats’s first lyric), or was written to 
fill a tearful gap in the first meeting of the 
Indian maiden and Endymion, and was put 
into the mouth of the latter, but soon dis- 
carded by Keats, who instinctively felt that 
it was too slight for the place it had occu- 
pied. ‘The second lyric (“ Unfelt, unheard, 
unseen ”) was inclosed in a letter to Keats's 
friend Bailey (before Nov. 22d), with whom 
he had spent a part of his time in Septem- 
ber, when they had made a pilgrimage to 
Stratford-on-Avon. The sonnet “ On a pict- 
ure of Leander” was written, I conjecture, 
in this year, and the picture was probably 
hanging in Hunt's library at the Vale of 
Health. Another sonnet, addressed to the 
young lady with whom Keats’s brother 
George was in love, and whom he after- 
ward married, Miss Georgiana Augusta 
Wylie (“ Nymph of the downward smile 
and sidelong glance”), was written, I fancy, 
in this fertile year, though it may have been 
written earlier. It is Sydneyan and Ital- 
ianate. 

The length to which this study of the 
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enius of Keats has grown warns me to 
abandon further analysis of his excellencies 
and defects, and to confine myself to a syn- 
thetic statement of the characteristics of his 
later poems. I pick up the thread of biog- 
raphy long enough to say that he returned 
to Hampstead early in December, and sat 
down to the correction and the copying of 
« Endymion,” and the writing of fresh poems 
by way of recreation from his task. About 
the middle of January, 1818, he had been 
induced, in the studio of Haydon, to repeat 
his Hymn to Pan to Wordsworth. “ Uhm,” 
grunted out the unsympathetic and egotisti- 
cal old singer, “ it’s a pretty piece of pagan- 
ism.” It was, indeed, a piece of paganism, 
and of a more authentic antiquity than his 
own “Dion” and indelicate “ Laodamia.” 
I have looked carefully through the letters 
of Wordsworth, as well as those of his friend 
Southey, and, unless I am mistaken, the 
name of Keats never occurs in either. And 
now, patient reader of this study, I assure 
you, in the rhyme of Keats’s friend Reynolds, 
that 
“Ww. W. 
Never more will trouble you, trouble you.” 


I have lying before me while I write a little 


oval frame, inclosing a piece of white satin, 
upon which rests a tiny curl of fine auburn 
hair, which curl, with others from the same 
sacred head, was less than twenty years ago 
among the cherished treasures of Hunt,where 
Keats saw it one day in January, 1818, and 
tried, at the request of his host, to compose 
a poem upon it. Attached to this tiny curl 
(only a poet’s hair), upon which, by the way 
Hunt has written two sonnets, is its pedigree, 
from the pen of Hunt himself, in his seventy- 
fourth year. Voila: “Relics of a lock of 
the hair of Milton, which has been reduced 
to a few hairs. The lock was given me by 
the distinguished physician, Doctor Beatty 
herr ne man ?|, to whom it was given by 

oole, the translator of Tasso, also a vera- 
cious man ; to whom it was given by Doctor 
Johnson (¢he Johnson), a man famous for his 
veracity ; and Doctor Beatty told me that 
its genuineness had never been doubted. I 
can trace it no further back; but it is sup- 
posed to have been [a] portion of the lock 
which was attached to a miniature portrait 
of Milton, well known to have existed in the 
time of, and, I believe, in the possession of, 
Addison, and the supposition is, also, that 
this portion came into the possession of 
Johnson when the latter was employed on 
his ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ I hereby give this 





remnant of a remnant to my friend, Mr. . 
wishing with all my heart it were a hundred 
times bigger.” The Doctor Beatty men- 
tioned by Hunt was, I presume, the Doctor 
Beattie who was the friend and biographer of 
Campbell, and who figures in biographical 
dictionaries as Sir William Beattie, physician 
to the Fleet. But, let us leave this estimable 
gentleman, and the illustrious memories 
which cluster around this rare relic, and 
return to the poem which Keats avrote upon 
it. It is a remarkable piece of writing, bold 
in thought and expression, but absurd as a 
critical tribute to the genius of Milton, the 
kernel of whose earthly love was certainly 
not 


“ Beauty in things on earth and things above.” 


It is noticeable as being Keats's third lyric. 
It was followed in January by another lyric, 
which is strangely omitted in Lord Hough- 
ton’s edition of his Poetical Works (“ Hence 
Burgundy, Claret, and Port”). After 
this jubilant little fragment came a sonnet, 
“Written before re-reading King Lear,” 
and a Shaksperean sonnet (“ When I have 
fears that I may cease to be”) which reads 
to me like an exercise of fancy. I place at 
this time, on internal evidence, the lyric, 
“ Welcome joy, and welcome sorrow,” and 
certainly in this month, “ Lines on the 
Mermaid Tavern,” the first of a series of 
poems in the same measure (octosyllabic), 
and of the same poetic treatment. There 
was a curious mesmeric sympathy between 
the minds of Keats and Reynolds, for just 
about the time that Keats was writing this 
poem, in Hampstead, which contains a 
reference to Robin Hood and Maid Marian, 
Reynolds was writing, in Little Britain, two 
sonnets on these rollicking personages, and 
a sonnet to Keats himself, or, more exactly 
speaking, three sonnets about them, all 
addressed to Keats. As the poems of Rey- 
nolds are very little known, I am sure the 
readers of this study will be glad to see 
the best of these free-booting quatorzains. 
Here it is: 


“With coat of Lincoln green and mantle too, 
And horn of ivory mouth, and buckle bright, 
And arrows wing’d with peacock-feathers 

light, 

And trusty bow well gatherl of the yew, 

Stands Robin Hood:—and near, with eyes of 

blue, 
Shining through dusk hair, like the stars of 
night, 
And habited in pretty forest plight,— 
His green-wood beauty sits, young as the dew. 
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O gentle-tresséd girl! Maid Marian! 
Are thine eyes bent upon the gallant 
That stray in the merry Sherwood 
sweet fame 
Can never, never die.. And thou, high man, 
Would we might pledge thee with thy silver Can 
Of Khenish, in the woods of Nottingham!” 


ame 
Thy 


Keats had received these sonnets before 
February 3d, for on that day he acknowl- 
edged them in a_ charming letter to 
Reynolds: “In return for your dish of 
filberts, I Shave gathered a few catkins.” 
The catkins were his lines on the Mermaid 
Tavern, and his spirited and picturesque 
poem on Robin Hood (“ No! those days 
are gone away”). The next day he was at 
Hunt’s house, and Sheliey being present, 
Hunt proposed, as a poetical duel, that they 
should each write a sonnet on the Nile. 
They did so, and the result was three re- 
markable sonnets, which are very charac- 
teristic of the genius of their writers. Hunt's 
sonnet is the best, as regards poetic feeling, 
grace, and human tenderness (the embodi- 
ment of Cleopatra, 


“The laughing queen that caught the world’s 
great hands,” 


is exquisite), but the form of its terzette 
is lawless. The intention of Keats’s sonnet 
is greater than that of Hunt’s, and its 
form is perfect. The sonnet of Shelley 
is lawless in the terzette, and its inten- 
tion is inferior to that of either of its 
rivals and masters. It remained unknown 
fifty-eight years, among the manuscripts 
of Hunt, and when found it was on a sheet 
of paper which contained Keats’s poem on 
Robin Hood (or a part of it), showing 
slight variations from the published text. 
The next day Keats was at the house of 
Reynolds in Little Britain, and while there he 
wrote a sonnet in praise of his first poetic 
master : 


“Spenser! a jealous honorer of thine,” 


and gavevit to one of the sisters of Reynolds, 
who had asked him to write it the night be- 
fore. It is Shaksperean in form and feeling. 
It was at this time, or near it, that Reynolds 
penned a sonnet lauding dark eyes, and Keats 
penned an answer to it lauding blue eyes: 


“Blue! ’Tis the life of heaven,” 


and complimented his friend by prefixing to 
it a motto from the last two lines of his own 


sonnet. In a few days (certainly before 
February 19th), the lyrical mood which had 
inspired him to write his lines on the 





Mermaid Tavern returned to him, and he 
wrote in the same measure, a pendant to it 
(“To the Poets’) in the shape of a fantasy 
which hints at the employments and 
enjoyments of the souls of poets in heaven, 
What had he been reading of late? The 
songs in Comus,” or the pastoral masques of 
Jonson and Fletcher? This airy lyric was 
soon followed by another, which was still 
more airy and delightful, and is redolent of 
rural sweetness, and alive with rural pict- 
ures. He had turned his back forever upon 
the extravagances that abounded in “ En. 
dymion,” which he was now correcting and 
copying, while he wrote the lyrics and sonnets 
I have just mentioned, caroling away like a 
lark in the morning sky. His letters sparkled 
with kindness, generous thought, and clear 
critica] insight. They are as fresh to-day asthe 
day they were written sixty years ago, and 
they place us en rapport with the young poet 
in his pleasant home at Hampstead. We 
look over his shoulder while he is penning a 
letter to Reynolds, under the date of 
February rgth ; his pen moves rapidly over 
the paper, and the lines come spinning out 
as fast as his hand moves. By and by he 
drops the pen for a moment to enjoy the 
beauty of the morning. “I have not read 
any books—the morning said I was right— 
I had no idea but of the morning, and the 
thrush said 1 was right, seeming to say” 
(Here he breaks into blank verse): 


“O thou whose face hath felt the Winter’s wind,” 


and excellent blank verse it is, too. Finding 
it was necessary to be alone while he was 
correcting “ Endymion,” he went early in 
March to Teignmouth, in Devonshire,whence 
he wrote delightful letters to his friends. 
His first letter to Haydon bubbles over in 
two charming lyrics in praise of Devon- 
shire and a Devonshire lass. The first, 
“ Here all the summer could I stay,” he 
calls a bit of doggerel ; the second, “ Where 
be you going, you Devon maid,” he calis a 
bit of botheral. A few days later (March 
25th), he begins a note to Reynolds, but 
after writing a few lines of prose, he breaks 
out into careless heroics, which go rippling 
away for over fifty couplets. He mentions 
a book which I have not been able to trace, 
Leland’s “ Enchanted Castle ” (I suspect it 
should be Cleland’s,— William Cleland, 
“ Lieutenant-Colonel to my Lord Angus’s 
Regiment,” who published a collection of 
poems in 1697), and he sends Reynolds 
his heroics in remembrance of the book 
( Dear Reynolds, as last night I lay in 
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bed”). It was at this time, or a little after, 
that he returned to the same theme in a 
fragment of a poem forty-eight lines long, 
in the same careless heroic measure. Lord 
Houghton christens this fragment “ The 
Castle Builder.” It differs from its fellow, 
which wanders about the exterior of a 
castle, in that it depicts a castle interior, or 
so much of it as can be seen in a single 
chamber, which is in a state of glorious dis- 
order, and is radiant with brilliant color. 
It is the first interior upon which Keats ever 
lavished the opulence of his imagination. 
It was at this time, I think (the winter and 
spring of 1818), that he wrote eight little 
lyrics, to which Lord Houghton has affixed 
no date. ‘They are merry ‘and fantastic ex- 


| 





ercises of fancy, such as all great poets are | 
| translator of Roman satirists, editor of old 


fond of scribbling, and they are arranged 
by Lord Houghton in the following order: 
“Hush, hush! ‘Tread softly!” “Shed no 
tear,” “Spirit here that reignest,” “Ah, 
woe is me! poor Silver-wing!” “The 
sun with his great eye,” “ When wedding 
fiddles are a-playing,” “The stranger lighted 
from his steed,” and “ Where’s the Poet ?” 
The third was probably written at Hamp- 
stead, about the end of January, and 
the rest at Teignmouth. The fifth, sixth, 


and seventh might have been written by 
Shakspere for some of his clowns and jest- | 
ers. Interspersed with these are three little | 
fragments of blank verse, which were writ- | 


ten, I think, in January or February, and 
which are simply delicious. 

Keats corrected 
dymion” before March 1gth, the date affixed 
to his first preface, which Reynolds and 
others of his friends urged him to suppress. 
He submitted to their wishes reluctantly, 
and wrote on April roth the preface which 
stands before the poem now, and which 
Lord Houghton aptly characterizes as one 
of the most beautiful introductions in the 
range of English literature. It is so well- 
known that I need not refer to it further. 
Haydon, who is never to be depended on, 
tells how Mrs. Hoppner, the widow of the 
artist of that name, waited upon Gifford, 





| speak of 


the proof of “En- | 


| may have waited upon Gifford, and he 
may have had a green shade before his 
eyes ; but he could wof have said what Hay- 
don alleged that he did. For although Keats 
did have £25 from Devonshire, it was not 
in April, when the Hoppner interview is 
supposed to have occurred, but after No- 
vember gth. If Gifford had prevision, he 
saw what was te take place about seven 
months afterward, but not otherwise. So 
much for Haydon, with whose malicious 
fictions, especially the atrocious one which 
he wrote to that good-natured gossip and 
spinster, Miss Mitford, before Keats had 
been in his grave two months, I have done 
forever. I will not pollute these pages with 
the brutality of that inveterate placeman, 
once a cobbler, and always a pensioner, 


English dramatists, and now, at the aye of 
sixty-one, a merciless reviewer of his superior 
—William Gifford ; nor with the blackguard- 
ism of pugilistic John Wilson. If one wants 
to read it, the former can be found in the 
April number of the “ Quarterly Review,” 
for 1818, and the latter in the August num- 
ber of “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” for the 
same year. 

Let me turn to something better. “ En- 
dymion ” was off the hands of Keats early 
in this year, or he could not have penned 
the succession of joyous lyrics I have 
spoken of, nor the poem I am soon to 
It was composed under an in- 
fluence which he had not before felt, except 
perhaps remotely through his early Master 
Chaucer, and in a measure which he had 


| not before attempted. The influence was 


Boccaccio, and the measure was the offava 


| rima, which, I think, was introduced into 


English Poetry by Sir John Harrington, in 
his translation of the Or/ando Furioso (1591), 
whose first disciple was Edward Fairfax, 


| who published, nine years later, his transla- 


the editor of the “ Quarterly Review,” at | 


Haydon’s suggestion, 
prevent him from assaulting “ Endymion.’ 

She found him writing with a green shade be- 
fore his eyes, and totally insensible to all her 
reproaches and entreaties. “ How can you, 


and endeavored to | 


tion of the Gerusalemme Liberata. The 
only predecessor in its use whom Keats had 
was John Hookam Frere, in his*whimsical 
Whistlecraft Specimens of Round Table 
Literature (1817), and old Fairfax himself, 
whose folio was reprinted at this time by 
Knight. Reynolds was under the influence 
of this light-hearted man of genius who 
wrote the hundred tales of love, as Keats 


| was, and as Proctor was; and, like Keats, 


Gifford, dress up in this dreadful manner a | 


youth who never offended you ?” 


“Tt has | 


done him good,” grunted Gifford, “he has | 
| fifth day; Keats the fifth novel of the same 


” 


had £25 from Devonshire.” Mrs. Hoppner 


Reynolds was turning one of these tales into 
verse, but not so happily as his great friend, 
for he was turning it into rugged heroics, 
Reynolds chose the seventh novel of the 
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immortal day, and they began their pleasant 
winter task, Reynolds in Little Britain, and 
Keats at Hampstead, where the first thirty 
stanzas of “ Isabella” were composed, and 
copied in his folio Shakspere. ‘The rest of 
the poem was written at Teignmouth before 
Apnil 27th. I will only say of “ Isabella” 
that no English poet of the period, of whom 
I have any knowledge, could have infused 
into it such tenderness and pathos as Keats 
has, and such suggestions of the sweetest 
idealities of poetry. I would especially 
point out for admiration the simultaneous 
confessions of Lorenzo and Isabella, and 
the joy which filled the hearts of both: the 
stanza which hints at the geographical extent 
of the transactions of Isabella’s brothers ; 
the daring anticipatory lines which Hunt 
says Lamb admired so much, 


“So the two brothers and their murdered man 
Rode past fair Florence ;” 


the two stanzas in which the spirit of Lorenzo 
struggles to convey a sense of its existence 
through earthly associations (“ Iam a shadow 
now”); the seven perfect stanzas in which we 
see the finding of Lorenzo’s body, its disin- 
terment, the amorous endearment with which 
Isabella hovers over her pot of basil; and 
the triple apostrophe to Melancholy, Music, 
and Echo toward the close of the poem. 
Before it was finished, Proctor was writing 
a poetic narrative on the same subject (“ A 


Sicilian Story”) in which he departed from | 


the force of his original by substituting the 
heart for the head of Lorenzo. 

The mythology of Greece resumed its 
sovereign sway over the genius of Keats as 
soon as he had escaped from the gracious 
melancholy of Boccaccio, and upon the fair 
May-day, it appeared in the smiling form of 
an early goddess. Never did an ode open 
more happily than the fourteen lines of the 
fragment : 


“Mother of Hermes, and still youthful Maia.” 
7 


But I must return to Keats’s personal 
history, and I begin with a gentleman whose 
acquaintance he had made while he was 


writing “ Endymion,” and who was a neigh- | 
g y g 


bor of his brothers at Hampstead. Charles 
Armitage Brown was a retired Russia mer- 
chant, with a taste for letters, and a love for 
men-of-letters. He was drawn to Keats, 
whom he recognized as a great poet, and 
Keats was drawn to him, as to a wise coun- 
selor and a generous friend. He will go 
down to posterity as the Mzcenas of this 





later Horace, and as the author of a remark. 
able book on Shakspere (“Shakespeare’s 
Autobiographical Poems,” 1838). Brother 
George was prosperous in his wooing, and 
before the middle of June had wedded his 
lady love, the heroine of brother John’s son- 
net,’“ Nymph of the downward smile,” and 
had determined to emigrate to America with 
his young wife, in order to better his fortune 
and the fortunes of his family. So Keats 
and their common friend Brown went to Livy- 
erpool to see them embark, and after their 
departure went on a walking-tour through 
the Lakes and the Highlands. I shall leave 
my readers to trace the itinerary of the 
travelers through the letters that Keats wrote 
to his brother Tom, who was ill at Hamp- 
stead, and to Reynolds, Bailey, and other 
friends. They were in the land of Burns on 
July 2d, at Dumfries, where Keats wrote 
a perfunctory sonnet, “ On visiting the tomb 
of Burns.” The tomb did not inspire him, 
but the cottage in which Burns was born did, 
and he wrote a Shaksperean sonnet (“ This 
mortal body of a thousand days”) which 
was worthy of himself, and of the great 
poet whom it celebrated. They passed 
through the country of “ Guy Mannering,” 
and as he had not read the novel, Brown 
described to him the character of Meg 
Merrilies, which he at once caught, and 
reproduced in a spirited lyric (“Old Meg 


| she was a gipsy”). A few days later he wrote 


an elegiac poem, if I may call it such, in a 
measure which he had never before used, 
and which is capable of sustaining the 
gravest thought. (“There is a charm in 
footing slow.”) There is an indescribable 
melancholy about this poem, which is one 
of the best that Keats ever wrote. When 
the travelers reached Girvan they betook 
themselves to the inn, which looked out 
over the waters on Ailsa Rock in the dis- 
tance. ‘The sight of this great sea-monu- 
ment wrought up Keats, then and there, 
and he composed a noble sonnet, “ Hearken, 
thou craggy ocean-pyramid.” They visited 
Staffa and Fingal’s Cave, where he had a 
vision of Milton’s friend, Edward King, 
who went down in the Irish Channel one 
gusty August day, a hundred and eighty 
years before, in a fatal and perfidious bark, 
and rose again in the imagination of a young 
poet as the pontiff-priest of that cathedral 
of the sea. No young man was ever more 
honored than this Cambridge scholar, who 
was bewailed in the first of the four im- 
mortal English monodies. “ Not Aladdin 
magian,” is a powerful fragment. The last 
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tic memorial of this long walking-tour 
was an indifferent Shaksperean sonnet, which 
Keats wrote on the top of Ben Nevis 
(* Read me a lesson, Muse ”). 

Keats returned to Teignmouth in Sep- 
tember, in time to read Wilson’s brutal 
attack on him in “ Blackwood,” and to 
comfort his brother Tom, who was alarm- 
ingly ill, His next poetical essay was a 
pleasant Shaksperean sonnet, “ The Human 
Seasons.” It was followed by a lyrical 
lullaby in a letter to his brother George, 
written after October 29th (“*’ Tis the witch- 
ing hour of night”), in which he predicted 
a poetic future for his unborn son. The 
letter which conveyed this joyous lyric 
across the Atlantic, carried with it the men- 
tion of a young lady who was to be the 
fate of Keats. She was an East Indian, 
he wrote, and the women who at first were 
wild about her, now hated her bitterly. She 
was not a Cleopatra, but she was at least a 
Charmian, She had arich Eastern look, and 
when she came into a room she made the 
same impression as the beauty of a leopard- 
ess. What Cynthia was to Endymion, and 
what Heloise was to Abelard,—that glory 
and gloom was Fanny Braun to poor John 
Keats. This fatal letter was written at 


Hampstead, where Tom was sinking rapidly, 
and where his sorrowing brother was trying 
to keep up his heart by reading the courtly 
old French poet Ronsard, one of whose 
fantastic sonnets he translated late in No- 
vember, and inclosed in a letter to Reynolds, 


(“ Nature withheld Cassandra from the 
skies”). I place after this translation the 
sonnet “To Homer,” which is in his noblest 
Shaksperean manner, and which is a wor- 
thy companion-piece to the Chapman son- 
net. Tom died early in December, and 
Brown pressed Keats to leave his lodgings 
in Wentworth Place, and reside entirely in 
his house. 


rion.” Such was the inner and outer life 
of Keats, as near as I can make it out, and 
such was the succession of his poetical writ- 
ings in the fourth year of his intellectual life, 
the memorable year 1818. 

The beginning of 1819 found Keats at 
work upon two of his most important poems, 
“ Hyperion,” which he cast in the form of 
a Vision, and “ The Eve of St. Agnes.” The 
first was in blank verse, the last in the be- 
loved Spenserian stanza with which the child- 
hood of his poetic life began seven years be- 


fore. I know of no data that will help me to | 


ascertain the order in which these poems 


were composed; but I hazard the conject- 
ure that they proceeded side by side, and 
that when he was tired of writing on one he 
rested himself by writing on the other, turn- 
ing from the supernatural Shapes that over- 
awed him in his strange Vision to the 
exquisite loveliness of Madeline, and the 
gallant bravery of Porphyro. His letters 


j to his brother George and his sister Georgi- 


ana, and his friends, are the only guides 
that remain to lead us through the labyrinths 
of his poetical writings. Reading these 
carefully I find that between February 14th 
and 18th he had finished “ The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” and the fragment of “ The Eve of 
St. Mark’s,” which last I believe to have 
been written under the antique influence of 
Chaucer, and the weird influence of Cole- 
ridge in “ Christabel.” I find that on the 
night of March 18th he wrote the dark son- 
net “ Why did I laugh to night ?”—a sonnet 
worthy of Shakspere, and in his strongest 
manner. I find the suggestion of the ode 
“To Indolence” in a letter dated the next 
day, and I infer that the composition of 
that ode soon followed. If so, he had 
picked up the clue which he had dropped 
on the last May-day, in his fragmentary 
hymn to the still youthful Maia, who was 
at last— 


“Rich in the simple worship of a day.” 


This ode, if it were written now, led to the 
incomparable ode “To Psyche,” which up 
to this time was the only poem on which he 
had bestowed even moderate pains. I find 
that on the morning of April rsth, when 
Brown was writing Spenserian stanzas against 
Miss Braun, he amused himself by chaffing 
the personal appearance of Brown in three 
Spenserian stanzas (“He was to weet a 
melancholy carle”), which have never yet 





He consented to do so, and it | 
was there that he began to write “ Hype- | 


| been inserted, I believe, in any edition of 


his Poetical Works. I find that at some 
unknown period before the day last named, 
and after a dream brought about by reading 
the fifth canto of the “ Inferno,” he wrote an 
imaginative sonnet (“ As Hermes once took 
to his feathers light”) which is eminently 
Shaksperean, except as to the alexandrine 
with which it closes. 

Keats promised Endymion when he was 
finishing the last book of the poem wherein 
his sufferings are embalmed for all time, that 
he would before long sing his lute-voiced 
brother. He cast “ Hyperion” in the mold 
of a Vision, and this Vision, like Shelley's 
sonnet “ To the Nile,” remained among the 
| manuscripts of Hunt until it was disinterred, 
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and brought to light in Lord Houghton’s | 


edition of Keats. It was composed under 
Shaksperean influences, derived, I should 
say, from “ Lear” and “ Troilus and Cres- 
sida,” to which he superadded his own 
spacious and audacious imagination. It is 
the largest poem he ever wrote,— epical, 
elemental; but he wisely rejected it, and 
wrote in its stead that calm, heroic narrative 
which the world has admired ever since it 
has been published, and will admire for ever. 
If the first is Gothic in its structure, as I 
think: it is, and as *‘ Paradise Lost” certainly 
is, “* Hyperion” is the noblest example of 





Greek art in English poetry—a Pantheon 
of divine forms, carved from the snow- 
white marbles of Pentelicus. Its broken 
ending reminds me of the broken ending of 
“Thealma and Clearchus,” and the simple | 
words with which good old Izaak Walton | 
concluded it: “ And here the author died, 
and I hope the reader will be sorry.” What | 
shall I say of “The Eve of St. Agnes?” | 
What, indeed, can I say but that it is the 
most artistic, the most exquisite, the most 
perfect poem in the world. It is all inno- 
cence, all purity, all music, all picture, all 
delight, and all beauty. I would especially 
point out the twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, 
and twenty-sixth stanzas, wherein we behold 
the moonlight streaming through the quaint 
devices of fruit and flowers, and the gor- 
geous colors emblazoned in the stained 
casement of Madeline’s chamber, and behold 
the loveliness of this fair creature as she 
disrobes herself in the midst of splendors. I 
know of nothing with which to compare these 
glorious stanzas unless it be the fourth sec- 
tion of Tennyson’s “ Godiva,” which seems 
to me inferior to them, although it is very 
beautiful. 

Our last date was April rsth. A little 
later, perhaps, but still in Apri, I find that 
Keats took his chair from the breakfast-table 
to a grass-plot under a plum-tree, where he 
remained writing for two or three immortal 


| cover it with imperishable shapes ?) 





hours. When he reached the house he put 
together, with the help of Brown, what he 
had written. It was that most poetical of 
poems, that ode of all odes,—the one “To 
a Nightingale,” the beauty of which is of 
the soul and heaven, and not of the senses 
and the earth—the translation of the untrans- 
latable. He repeated it one evening to 
Haydon, as they were walking together in 
the Kilburn Meadows, in a low, tremulous 
undertone, or chant, which affected him | 
extremely. I find that before May 3d, | 
Keats was dissatisfied with all recognized | 





forms of the sonnet, and had invented a 
form of his own (“If by dull rhymes our 
English must be chained”), which can hardly 
be pronounced successful. I cannot trace 
the order in which the next two of Keats's 
odes were written ; nor have I sufficient faith 
in my own critical penetration to deeide even 
for myself. Nevertheless, I conjecture on 
the internal evidence of a certain intensity 
of somber feeling in both, that the ode “ ‘To 
Melancholy” comes after the ode “To a 
Nightingale,” and that the ode “On a 
Grecian Urn” comes after that, because it 
contains a higher ideality of thought, and is 
inclosed in a greater perfection of structure, 
(May he not have remembered his ode “ To 
Indolence,” wherein the shadows of Love, 
Ambition, and Poesy passed before his eyes 
like figures on an urn, and may he not have 
resolved forthwith to mold such an urn, and 
This 
wonderful ode closes with the poetical creed 
of its maker,—as “ Endymion ” opened with 


| it: 


“* Beauty is truth, truth beauty,"—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


It was about this time that Coleridge and 
one of his friends met, in a Jane near High- 
gate, a loose, slack, not well dressed youth, 
who introduced himself to the opium-con- 
suming poet, stayed with him a moment, 
and departed. After walking a little way 
he returned and said, “ Let me carry away, 
Coleridge, the memory of having pressed 
your hand.” “ There is death in that hand,” 
Coleridge remarked, after he was gone. 
‘There was death in that heart, also, if he 
had only known it, for the heart and the 
hand were those of Keats. Toward the 
close of June, when I suppose the ode “ To 
a Grecian Urn” to have been written, or at 
the beginning of July, Keats and Brown 
posted off to tne Isle of Wight, and put up at 
Shanklin, a place which Keats could not en- 
dure four years before. He had already 
begun “ Lamia,” the first part of which was 
finished before July 12th. One reason for 
their going to Shanklin was that Keats might 
write a tragedy there. The poetic period in 
which he was living had recently witnessed 
a forced growth of Shaksperean drama, and 
others besides Keats were ambitious of 
theatrical glory and emolument. Coleridge 
had seen his “ Remorse” played in 1813; 
Maturin had seen his “ Bertram,” and Shiel 
his “ Evadne” played in 1816, and the latter 
his “Apostate” played in 1817. Surely 
Keats would not produce a worse play than 
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either of these. So at least thought Brown, 
who engaged to furnish him with the title, 
the characters, and the dramatic conduct of 
a tragedy, which he was to enwrap in poetry. 
The time selected was about the middle of 
the tenth century, the scene the castle of 
Friedburg, and the dramatis persone Otho 
the Great, Emperor of Germany, Ludolph, 
his eldest son, Conrad, his son-in-law, 
Auranthe, Conrad’s sister, Erminia, Otho’s 
niece, and Gersa, Prince of Hungary. It 
was under these circumstances, and with 
these personages and their attendants, that 
“Otho the Great” was projected. ‘“ The 
progress of this work was curious,” Brown 
wrote years afterward : 


“ For while I sat opposite to him he caught my 
description of each scene entire, with the characters 
to be brought forward, the events, and everything 
connected with it. Thus he went on, scene after 
scene, never knowing nor inquiring into the scene 
which was to follow, until four acts were completed. 
It was then he required to know at once all the 
events that were to occupy the fifth act; I explained 
them to him, but, after a patient hearing and some 
thought, he insisted that many incidents in it were 
too humorous, or, as he termed them, too melo-dra- 
matic. He wrote the fifth act in accordance with his 
own views, and so contented was I with his poetry 
that at the time, and for a long time after, 1 thought 
he was in the right.” 


It is not often that one obtains so close a 
glimpse as this of a great worker in his work- 
shop. Brown and Keats were not exactly 
Beaumont and Fletcher, but what with the 
plotting capacity of the one, and the poetic 
capacity of the other, they composed a re- 
markable tragedy in “ Otho the Great.” It 


is pre-Shaksperean in its general manner,— | 


Marlowesque, with genuine Shaksperean 
touches. The characters are strongly in- 
dividualized, with an excess of villainy per- 
haps in Conrad and Albert, and an excess of 
nobleness and generosity in Otho and 
Ludolph. Auranthe has no redeeming 
quality save her beauty. The characters of 
Otho and Gersa relieve each other grandly ; 
all the characters, in fact, obey the impetu- 
ous will of the young poet who clothed these 
historic shadows with robust, sinewy, sinful 
flesh and blood, which whirled them about 
rebelliously and ruinously, as the lightning- 
seamed thunder-clouds are whirled when 
the tempestuous winds are let loose on high. 
There are several striking scenes in “ Otho 
the Great.” One is the meeting between 
Otho and Gersa, whom he has just over- 
thrown in battle; another is the stormy 
interview between Ludolph and his father; 
a still finer one is the approach of madness 








which in the fifth scene of the last act 
lightens up the darkness which weighs so 
heavily on the soul of Ludolph with 


“Skies full of splendid moons, and shooting stars, 
And spouting exhalations, diamond fires. 
And panting fountains quivering with deep glows.” 


“Otho the Great” was finished before 
the end of August, as was, also, “ Lamia,” 
which had been in Keats’s hands for months, 
and was written with great care, after much 
study of Dryden, whom he certainly sur- 
passed, I beg my readers to read this 
poem slowly, and to notice in the reading 
the exquisite description of Lamia,— 


(“She was a gordion shape of dazzling hue ”),— 


her melodious addresses to Hermes, the sud- 
den appearance of the nyinph beloved by 
him, and the wonderful splendor of Lamia’s 
change from serpenthood to womanhood. 
Note also the picture of Carthage, like a 
picture in a dream, the apprehensive trem- 
bling of Lamia as Apollonius passes by, 
and the surpassing luxury of her mansion. 
Note further, in the second part, the con- 
tent of the lovers until Lycius hears the 
thrill of trumpets which recalls his lost 
manhood, her womanly belief that he is 
deserting her, and the madness which leads 
him to insist on marrying her. Never was 
anything so magnificent as the description 
of her banqueting-room,— 


(“About the halls, and to and fro the doors ’’),— 


a passage of over a hundred lines of inde- 
scribable poetic opulence, which is followed 
by the fatal shape of Apollonius, and a 
feeling of dread among the guests. 


“A deadly silence step by step increased 
Until] it seemed a horrid presence there, 
And not a man but felt the terror in his hair.” 


The first part of “ Lamia” was probably 
written at Wentworth Place; the second 
part was written afterward at Shanklin, 
and Winchester, after the completion of 
* Otho the Great,” and the massive frag- 
ment of “King Stephen,” in which Keats 
projected himself back nearly seven hundred 
years upon a lost battle-field, where the soul 
of the dark usurper struggled to go out 
fighting. 

Toward the close of August our drama- 
tists removed to Winchester, where the 
elder.forsook the younger fora time. Win- 
chester was always a favorite residence with 
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Keats, who has left us a bright glimpse of | the strange region in which Endymion finds 
the life that he led there, and of his taking | himself just before he hears the wedding 


a daily walk an hour before dinner across 
a street into the Cathedral yard, pass- 
ing under the trees along a paved path, 
under a stone gate-way, through college 
squares garnished with grass and shaded by 
more trees. On through one of the old city 
gates, and through a college street until he 
crosses some meadows, and is at last in a 
country alley of gardens. It was on one 
of these walks on September 19th, which 
fell on a Sunday, that he conceived his 
“ Ode to Autumn,” which is the perfection 
of picture and feeling for nature. I trace 
through his letters the composition of no 
other poems while he was at Winches- 
ter; but I conjecture on the strength of 
internal evidence that he composed while 
there two sonnets, “On Fame,” and his un- 
speakably delicate sonnet, “‘ To Sleep.” The 
two former are Shaksperean in structure ; 
the latter is also Shaksperean as regards the 
quatrains, but more or less Italianate in the 
terzettes. It is the finest sonnet of which 
sleep is the subject, in the whole range of 
English poetry ; finer every way than the 
famous sonnet of Sydney (“ Come, Sleep, 
O Sleep, the certain knot of peace”), which 
contains three exquisite lines; and infi- 
nitely finer than Daniel’s well-known sonnet 
(“ Care-charmer, Sleep, son of the sable 
Night ”). If “The Song of Four Fairies” 
was written in 1819, as Lord Houghton 
supposes, I should say it was written at 
Winchester, after reading “The Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” or “ Comus,” or “ The 
Faithful Shepherdess.” I should place it 
myself among the poems written at Teign- 
mouth in the spring of the previous year. 

Keats remained at Winchester until early 
in October, when Brown rejoined him and 
they returned to Hampstead. 
time, Lord Houghton thinks, that he wrote 





| ter, Spenser. 


song of Diana, and is, perhaps, the most 
powerful example of gloomy imagination jn 
all the poetry of Keats. Shakspere might 
have written it when he was troubled about 
the dark woman of his enigmatical “ Son. 
nets.” I place at this time, the sonnet writ- 
ten to a lady whom he saw for a few moments 
at Vauxhall (“Time’s sea hath been five 
years at its slow ebb”), and the two sonnets 
beginning, “ The day is gone,” and “I cry 
you mercy—pity—love!” They are all 
Shaksperean in structure. “ La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci,” that flower of English ballads, 
was written, I think, at this time (say in 
Novembcr), and with the breaking heart of 
the poet going out toward his “ Belle Dame 
Sans Merci,” Fanny Braun. The song, “ In 
a drear-nighted December,” was written, | 
have no doubt, on a December night, under 
the dreadful shadow which this enchantress 
cast over the soul of Keats. It is very 
pathetic through what it suggests, and leaves 
unsaid. We have now closed the fifth year 
of Keats’s poetic life (1815-1819), and are 
nearing the end. 

The beginning of the end came in Lon- 
don, where Keats would be, in spite of 
Brown’s desires to have him at Hampstead, 
and where he broke a blood-vessel one win- 
ter night, after an outside ride on a coach. 
“ That drop is my death warrant,” he said; 
“IT must die.” He soon went back to Went- 
worth Place, where Brown tenderly cared 
for him, and where, I think, he set about a 
serio-comic poem, in the manner of Ariosto, 
whom he had taught himself to read in the 
original, and in the stanza of his first Mas 
I cannot satisfy myself as to 


| the place where, and the time when, the 
| fragment called “ Cap and Bells” was writ- 


It was at this | 


two poems to Miss Braun, and extraordi- | 


nary poems they are. What I take to be 
the first (“ Physician Nature! let my spirit 
blood”), begins with outrageous conceits, 


which would have delighted Donne and | 


Cowley; but with the fourth stanza comes 
a glorious burst of poetry, which redeems 
the extravagant bombast that leads up to it. 
Romeo might have written so to Rosaline 
before he had met Juliet. The second poem 
(“ What can I do to drive away”) is still more 
extraordinary. Every line of it is a throb of 
passionate emotion, and a pang of consuming 
jealousy and heart-break. The section be- 
ginning, “ Dungeoner of my friends,” recalls 


ten. It is a piece of ridiculous extrava- 
gance,—a huge jest, such as the dying 
Hamlet might have made, if his loved 
Ophelia were not dead, but was soon to be 
married to his dear friend Horatio. 

Brown and Keats parted on May 7th, and 
Keats went to lodge with Hunt at Kentish 
Town, where he corrected the proof of his 


| third volume of poems, and wrote sparkling 


| tenance. 


| Senses, 


| 


letters to his friends. Hunt saw him at the 
window, one day, silently eying the country, 
and noticed an alarming change in his coun- 
His feelings were more than he 
could bear, he said, and he feared for his 
Hunt persuaded him to take 4 
coach, and ride about the country with him, 
and he recovered his peace ofmind. Never- 
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theless, on the same day, while sitting on a 
bench in Well Walk, he told Hunt, with un- 
accustomed tears in his eyes, that his heart 
was breaking. 

It was thought best by all his friends that 
Keats should go to Italy, and to Italy he 
determined to go, with his friend Severn, the 
artist. Brown, who was anxious to meet him 
before his departure, arrived in London from 
Dundee just one day too late. The vessels 
containing Keats and himself lay a whole 
night side by side at Gravesend ; and when 
the ship of Keats, after beating about the 
Channel, was driven back by the weather to 
Portsmouth, where he landed and spent a 
day, Brown was staying in the vicinity, not 
ten miles away. Keats and Severn put to 
sea again, and were tossed around the 





stormy Channel for a fortnight. They landed | 
once more, this time on the Dorchester | 
coast. It was early in October, and the beauty 


of the day penetrated so deeply into the 
soul of Keats that when he returned on 
board he wrote a poem (his last), in a copy 
of Shakspere’s “ Poems,” which he had given 
Severn a few days before. It appears to 
have been conceived at night, when he was 
looking at a star (“ Bright star! would I 
were steadfast as thou art”) and it reflects 
the night, the movement of the waters, and 
his adoration of Fanny Braun. The poetic 
life of this descendant and heir of Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Shakspere, ended before his 
twenty-fifth year. It began and ended with 
a sonnet. 

Keats wrote a letter to his brother George 
on his twenty-third birthday (October 29th, 
1818), in which he said,—2@ propos to the 
abuse of Gifford and Wilson,—*I think I 
shall be among the English poets after my 
death.” Great Poet, the world thinks so 
too—after many days. 


ESTHER. 


O FACE more vivid than he dreamed who drew 
Thy portrait in that thrilling tale of old! 
Dead queen, we see thee still, thy beauty cold 


As beautiful; thy dauntless 


heart which knew 


No fear—not even of a king who slew 
At pleasure ; maiden heart which was not sold, 
Though all the maiden flesh the king’s red gold 


Did buy ! 


The loyal daughter of the Jew, 


No hour saw thee forget his misery ; 

Thou wert not queen until thy race went free; 
Yet thoughtful hearts, that ponder slow and deep, 
Find doubtful reverence at last for thee; 

Thou heldst thy race too dear, thyself too cheap: 


Honor no second place for 


truth can keep. 


VASHTI. 


In all great Shushan’s palaces was there 

Not one, O Vashti, who knew thee so well, 

Poor uncrowned queen, that he the world could tell 
How thou wert pure and loyal-souled as fair? 

How it was love which made thee bold to dare 
Refuse the shame which madmen would compel ?— 
Not one, who saw thy bitter tears that fell, 

And heard thy cry heart-rending on the air: 


“Ah me! 


My Lord could not this thing have meant! 


He well might loathe me ever, if I go 
Before these drunken princes as a show. 
I am his queen: I come of kings’ descent. 
I will not let him bring our crown so low! 


He will but bless me when he doth repent 


Vow. XV.—28. 


” 
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THE GROWTH OF CITIES 


In this paper it is proposed to show: (1) 
That, within the last thirty years has oc- 
curred a change in the proportion of popula- 
tion which dwells in cities, so extraordinary 
as to amount to little less than a social 
revolution. (2) That the growth of cities 
in this country, however apparently spas- 
modic, is the result of a general natural 
law, whose direction it follows, and will 
continue to follow, under such conditions 
of society as are found in the United States, 
and in several of the nations of Europe. 
(3) That this law may be approximately 
ormulated, its origin understood, and its 
effects clearly illustrated, especially in the 
three sections of this country, known as the 
West, the South and the East. 

Since the beginning of the present century, 
in Europe and the United States, city popu- 
lation has assumed a new and extraordinarily 
large proportion, in comparison with the 
population of the rural districts. This fact 
caught the attention of Lord Macaulay 
nearly thirty years ago, when he remarked 
upon it as follows: 


“ Great as has been the change in the rural life of 
England since the revolution (1688), the change 
which has come to pass in the cities is still more 
amazing. At present a sixth part of the kingdom 
is crowded into provincial towns of more than 
30,000 inhabitants. In the reign of Charles II. no 
provincial town in the kingdom contained 30,000 
inhabitants, and only four provincial towns con- 
tained as many as 10,000 inhabitants.’’— ( Hist. 
Eng., Ch. III.) 


England and Wales are together about 
equal in area to New York and New Jersey. 
A comparison, therefore, between the rural 
and urban population of the former in 1688, 
and of the latter in 1870, when it contained 
about the same number of inhabitants as 
England and Wales did under Charles, will 
afford a tolerable idea of the change which 
has occurred in that period : 


Total Cty No.Towns 
Pop. over cont. more 
Sq. Miles. Total Pop. 10,000. than 10,000. 
England and 
Wales in 1688 57,000 5,500,000 
N.Y. and New 
Jersey in 1870 55,320 5,288,000 2,235,000 31 


610,000 5 


Assuming 10,000 to be the smallest collec- 
tion of people that can constitute a city, it 
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appears that in a territory of equal area, with 
an equally dense population, the number of 
cities had become sixfold, and their aggre. 
gate population fourfold greater in 1870 
than it was in 1688. But extraordinary 
as such a change in 200 years would be, 
a knowledge of it is only preparatory to 
the acceptance of a statement of the trans. 
formation that has actually occurred. In 
1840 the city population of New York and 
New Jersey was 17 per cent. of their whole 
population. The proportion of the urban 
population, which was 11 per cent. in 1688, 
had risen 6 per cent. in 150 years. In the 
next thirty years, in a new and thinly settled 
country, that percentage increased from 17 
to 42. Nor was this sudden rate of aug- 
mentation peculiar to the cities of the 
United States. In England and Wales, in 
1841, “one-sixth of the population was 
crowded into towns of more than 30,000 
inhabitants.” Of such cities, therefore, the 
aggregate population would be about 17 
per cent. of the whole, or 2,666,000 inhabi- 
tants in 1841. The aggregate population of 
all the cities over 10,000 would, of course, 
be much greater, but the data necessary to 
furnish the figures are not accessible to us. 
This increase of 6 per cent. had occurred 
in 150 years; in 1861 the aggregate of the 
largest twenty-five cities in England and 
Wales was 5,996,000, and the total popula- 
tion of the territory was 20,220,000; the 
proportion being 29 percent. It should be 
noticed, however, that the smallest of these 
towns contained 52,000 inhabitants, and it 
is probable that the remaining towns would 
aggregate, af /east, 3,000,000 more, which 
would give 44 per cent., or about the same 
proportion as in New York and New Jersey 
in 1870. 

The following table* exhibits the relative 
city and country population in England and 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland and France, for a 
period of ten years; for the first four, from 
1851 to 1861, and for France from 1846 to 
1856: 


* This table, as well as all others that are not 
specially noted, is compiled from the United States 
——- eports—this particular one from the Report 
of 1860. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE AGGREGATE CITY POPULATION OF CHIEF TOWNS, AND 
THE TOTAL POPULATION. 








No. of | A 7 City ee 
don 


| Towns 


includ’d first Oe. first period. ' nant period) period. 


Increase of | Increase of 
Aggregate City Pop. 
Pop. inroy’rs_ in 10 years. 


gsreqate | City Pop, 





England and Wales 35 By geg 51119)083 asus a See 2,169,576 
801,141 
546,846 | . 764,543 


Scotland. . 
Ireland Gissacts | 


France 39,039,364 | | 2,570,697 


877,410 
172,509 

532,499 | —787,542 

* 673,802 


061,251 
| 37.382,225 3,201,390 





* France, by an accession of territory, appeared to 


In England and Wales the city increase 
is 40 per cent. of the total increment, and if 
we add the increase of the other towns not 
here enumerated, it could hardly fall short 
of 65 per cent., and would probably exceed 
80 per cent. The nine towns of Scotland 
give 56 per cent., which, with the addition 
of the remainder, might rise to 75 per cent. 
The twenty-two towns of France want only 
43,000 of swallowing up the whole increase 
of the nation. Ireland loses two from her 
city population for every 98 taken from the 
rural districts. 

It will be seen from the foregoing re- 
marks, that the influence which is at work 
building up cities does not operate in isolated 
cases alone, such as Chicago or St. Louis, 
Brooklyn or Cincinnati, but is the result of 
regular causes,—is itselfalaw. And thislaw 
is as active in France, where the total popu- 
lation scarcely increases at all, as in Illinois, 
where it is augmented by one half in a single 
decade. It operates in California, where there 
are not three inhabitants to the square mile, 
no less than in England, where there are 
more than 350. Its effects are as visible in 
Ireland, whose population steadily and con- 
tinuously decreases, as they are in the 
United States, where there is a regular de- 
cennial gain of 33 per cent. 

This law may be imperfectly formulated 
in the following words: Under such con- 
ditions of society as are to be found in this 
country and in several of the nations of 
Europe, the tendency of population is to 
concentrate in cities so far as can be done 
without affecting the products of the soil, 
and no further. 

The facts relating to the growth of cities 
during this century, in the United States, 
will be found in the following table, which 
presents the extent of town and rural popula- 
tion by decades. 


1800: Country population, 5,308,483. City popu- 
lation, 200,938. Per cent. of city population of 
whole population, .037. 


vain more than was her real increase in population. 


City, 3 7,632. Per 


1810: Country, 7,230,881. 
er cent. of 


cent. of city population, .046. 
city increase of whole increase, .07. 

1820: Country, 9,663,822. City, 463,128. Per 
cent. of city population, .048. Per cent. in- 
crease, .OSI. 

1830: Country, 12,866,020. 
cent. of city population, .o61. 
crease, . 102. 

1840: Country, 17,069,453. City, 1,394,233. Per 
cent. of city population, .o81. Per cent. in- 
crease, .142. 

1850: Country, 23,191,876. City, 2,737,783. Per 
cent. of city population, .118. Per cent. of in- 
crease, .219. 

1860: Country, 31,443,321. City, 4,567, 873. Per 
cent. of city population, .142. ’er cent. in- 


City, 793,863. Per 
Per cent. in- 


crease, .222. 

1870: Country, 38,558,371. 
cent. of city population, .191. 
crease, .38. 


City, 7,408,681. Per 


Per cent. in- 


With a constantly augmenting percentage 
of the increase of population becoming 
dwellers in cities, the ratio of town to rural 
population will not be long in reaching a 
much higher standard than one-fifth, which 
it was in 1870; the more especially, as that 
percentage was then three times as great 
as it was in 1840. This proportion of 
38 per cent. includes not only those states, 
as Illinois and Missouri, where the urban 
population is small as compared with that 
of New York or Massachusetts; but it also 
includes such territory as Kansas, Arkansas 
and Mississippi, where there is no city 
population at all to speak of. In New 
York, during the last decade, the number 
of inhabitants in the rural districts actually 
decreased ; the gain in the total population 
of that state being 502,000, and in the city 
population, 505,000. In England or France 
this would not be an extraordinary fact, for 
both have a very dense population; but 
occurring in this country, and in a state 
where there are not a hundred inhabitants 
to the square mile, it exhibits, with great 
force, the tendency toward concentration in 
cities. 





Striking as is the great and sudden change 
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in the proportion of urban to rural popula- 
tion, which is seen by the foregoing tables 
to have occurred, its causes are not difficult 
to be understood. 

On every given territory, to feed a given 
number of mouths there is required a given 
number of laborers—supposing that the 
means of production are the same. When 
a country is dependent on its own resources, 
if that number be diminished, ceferis paribus, 
a scarcity of food must ensue. It is a 
simple enough problem, then, which is pro- 
posed. To create a larger proportion of 
men who ¢az live in cities, it is only neces- 
sary to enable the producers of food to ob- 
tain a larger supply from the same land with 
less human labor,—that is, by improved ma- 
chinery. In order that there should be a 
larger number of men who wi// live in cities, 
it is necessary that some way be discovered 


CENSUS 





——— 


by which the excess of labor will produce 
commodities incident to city industry, pur. 
chasable by those who have the food to 
sell, and that they be employed. 

The number of persons engaged in al] 
kinds of occupation in 1870, was nearly 
one-half (44 per cent.) of the population, 
ten years of age and over, and should vary 
in a nearly direct ratio with the increase of 
inhabitants—that is to say, it remains in 
the neighborhood of 44 percent. But this 
is not true of agricultural occupations. The 
number engaged in that pursuit varies ac- 
cording to a different rule. With all the 
land cultivated in a given territory, and 
worked in the same manner, the number of 
people engaged in agriculture should be 
approximately a fixed quantity at least, so 
far as to be nearly unaffected by the growth 
of population. 


OF 1870. 








| | Persons 
SOUTHERN (City pop- engaged in| Persons | Acres of 
STATES _ ulation in all occupa- engaged in| improved 
| thous’ds.| tions. agriculture| farms. 


| ! 

Persons | Persons | 

WESTERN (engaged in engaged in| Acres of 
STATES. | alloccu- | agnicult- | 
| pations. ure. | 


City pop- 
improved | ulation in 
farms. | thousands. 





291,691| 5,062,204 
109,310) 1,859,821 
318,510) 10,745,204 
269,238) 5,258,742 
206,654! 37010,539 
336,145) 6,831,856 
42,492) 736,172 
259,199 
141,467 
166,753 
261,081 
267,020) 


365,268 
135,949 
| 527,394 
| 351,299 
263,601 
444,678 

60,703 
318,850 
256,452 
237,126 
414,593 
367,987 


Alabama.... 
Arkansas . 

Va. & W.Va. 
N. Carolina. 
S. Carolina. .| 
Georgia ....| 
Florida ... . .| 
Mississippi..| 12 
Louisiana...} 191 
Texas ... 26 
Kentucky . 155 
Tennessee 65 


42 | 
S | 
132 
13 
48 
76 


8,103,850 
6,843,278 


4,209, 146 || 
2,045,640 || 
2,964,830 || 


469 
118 
143 


840,889 
404,164 
459,369 
742,015 
505,556 
292, 5 5 
344,246 
132,657 


123852 
238,642 


397,024] 14,469,133 
187,211) 5,096,939) 
266,777|10,104,279| 
376,441) 19,329.952) 
263,918) 9,130,615} 
159,687) 5,899, 343 
210,263! 9,396,467 
759157| 2,322,102| 

| 1,971,003) 


Michigan . .| 
Indiana ...| 
Illinois 

Missouri . | 
Wisconsin .| 


Minnesota 

Kansas ....| 

California . .| 
| 


| 





Total States .! 771,180 3,744,400 2,669,560 57,671,372) 


Total States 4,084,195 2,05 7,563/83,937,966 1,932,582 








In those states where cities abound, the 
proportion of agricultural laborers to those 
engaged in all classes of occupations is 
much smaller than in the states where town 
population is inconsiderable. In the west- 
ern states the proportion is not quite one to 
two, and in not a single instance does the 
ratio become as great as two to three; but 
in the South the proportion is considerably 
more than two to three, and in no state 
does it become as small as one to two. 
That this would generally be the case is 
self-evident enough, although one would 
scarcely have expected to find so great a 
difference between two sections of the same 
country. Itis not self-evident, however, that 





the proportion of agricultural laborers to 
the quantity of soil cultivated varies equally 
in the different territories. Different crops 
are indeed raised, but that does not over- 
come the necessity of having the same 
number of persons to cultivate an acre of 
land. The district where the proportion is 
greatest, that is where machinery cannot be 
used, must generally become poor and inef- 
ficient. Of the improved land in the 
South, there are but twenty-two acres to 
each person engaged in agriculture, while 
in the West there are more than forty, or 
nearly twice as many. It may be added, 
that in New York and Pennsylvania, with 
areas of improved land, respectively, of 
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15,000,000 and 11,000,000, the persons em- 
ployed in agriculture number 374,000 and 
260,000, which approximates very nearly to 
the similar statistics of Ohio and Indiana. 

These statistics demonstrate very clearly 
that a relation exists between the number of 
persons necessary to cultivate a given quan- 
tity of land, and the extent of city popula- 
tion. It remains to consider the agencies 
which are at work changing the proportion 
of the number of persons engaged in agri- 
culture to the extent of the soil which they 
till, and the cause which creates the agents. 
Of these instrumentalities, we have space 
to notice only those two whose effects are 
most marked. 

The first is agricultural machinery. A 
writer in a recent number of “ Harper's 
Magazine ” states facts from which we collect, 
that the number of persons required to pro- 
duce a given amount of grain from a given 
tract of land and deliver it ready for use 
to the consumer, in 1840 and in 1870, is 
about as eight toone. ‘The introduction of 
machinery covers the handling and pro- 
duction of the raw material alone, but em- 
braces nearly every stage through which 
the grain passes, from its first planting until it 
is about to be converted into a manufactured 
article. It includes the harrow, the drill, 
the reaper, and thrasher and mower, the 
railroad, the steamship, the plow, and most 
especially the elevator. 

On this calculation alone it would seem 
that the proportion of city population to 
rural may be seven times as great now as it 
was thirty years ago. 

The second of these agencies is the rail- 
road, or more properly the application of 
steam to dynamics, and chiefly in the way of 
transportation. The immense city popula- 
tion of the United States is made possible 
only by this discovery. A few great metrop- 
olises might exist at different intervals, with- 
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out the facilities for intercourse which steam | 


has given; but a considerable urban popula- 
tion, outside of the capitals, would be out of 
the question in a territory not three or four 
times more densely inhabited than Ohio (66 
to the square mile). 

But in considering these two factors as 
agents of the law of the growth of cities, 
they must not be confused with its cause. 
The reason of the increase of towns does 
not lie in any of the modern inventions, but 
is coincident with the influence that pro- 
duced the inventions themselves. It has 
been frequently noticed that the most marked 
feature of social progress in recent times has 
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} nation all agricultural, cannot 





been the extent to which automatic ma- 
chines have taken the place of human hands, 
and the general prevalence of the principle 
of association in labor. It is believed that 
the tendency of civilization is toward the 
increase of intellectual, and the decrease of 
manual, activity ; that in accordance there- 
with, society endeavors to produce the works 
necessary for its subsistence and convenience 
in shorter period, and with less bodily exer- 
tion, to the end of obtaining leisure for 
other pursuits. The impulse is universal. 
It affects every business and every circum- 
stance of life. In obedience to its influence, 
each occupation of life, from the sawing of 
logs, to communicating with persons on the 
opposite side of the world, has attracted the 
attention of inventors, whose one problem 
is to multiply the working powers of man- 
kind; to accomplish a given result by the 
substitution of the forces of nature where 
the forces of the human body were before 
used. 

But among all the contrivances for effect- 
ing a saving of time and labor the city is 
scarcely second even to the steam-engine. 
In connection with the latter, it becomes 
the chief instrumentality in the promotion 
of civilization—at least in the movement 
which we call social progress. It the 
principle of association carried out to its 
fullest extent. Agricultural pursuits necessi- 
tate a very considerable diffusion of pop- 
ulation, while nearly every other employment 
is benefited by concentration. And in this 
connection also, we may allude to an eco- 
nomic question, which can hardly fail to 
prove of interest regarding the desirability 
and probability of a considerable town pop- 
ulation. It is stated as follows, by Mr. 
Mill: 


1S 


“They [the American protectionists}], and Mr. 
Carey at their head, deem it a necessary condition 
of human improvement, that towns should abound, 
i ae thf |UuklU 
gaged in the same or nearly the same rer a 

i attain a high state 
of civilization and culture. _ o " * 2 
far, however, as it is an object to check the exces- 
sive dispersion of population, Mr. Wakefield has 
pointed out a better way. To cut the knot in Mr. 
Carey’s fashion it would be necessary that Ohio 
and Michigan should be protected against Massa- 
chusetts as well as against England, for the manu- 
factories of New England, no more than those of 
old England, accomplish the desideratum of bring- 
ing a manufacturing population to the door of the 
western farmer. | Rvs and New York do not 
supply the want of Jocal towns to the western 
prairies any better than Manchester; and it is as 
difficult to get back manure from one place as from 
another.” —(J. S. Mill, Pol. Ec. V., Ch. X.,§ 1.) 
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TABLE SHOWING GROWTH OF CITY AND RURAL POPULATION OF THE WESTERN 
STATES, BY DECADES FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
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These figures, whether they answer or 
not, are certainly applicable to the question 
raised by Mr. Mill, or rather, enunciated by 
him in behalf of Mr. Carey. Mr. Mill’s 
assertion that, in order to make protection 
available to build up towns in Ohio and 
Michigan, it would be necessary to protect 
against New as well as old England, is 
certainly true; but the towns have just as 
certainly grown up in those states with 
remarkable rapidity without that protection. 

In the South it appears that the growth 
of cities has not kept pace with the in- 
crease of population, or with the tendency 
to concentration in other states. Charles- 
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ton, in 1800, was the fifth city in size in the 
United States, and in 1870 there were 
twenty-five towns of greater population. 
But Richmond and New Orleans alone ex- 
cepted, it is still the largest city of the cot- 
ton planting states, which border on the 
sea and the Gulf. In this territory is pre- 
sented many of the characteristics that 
distinguished Great Britain in the time of 
Charles II. The towns are few and small, 
and separated by great distances. Their 
combined population has increased a little 
faster than the city of Philadelphia, during 
the last thirty years, but has not kept pace 
with the growth of New York. 
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It is somewhat difficult to present, in its 
full force, the contrast which this table ex- 
hibits in comparison with the former one 
of the western states. The dissimilarity 
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between the development, as presented in 
its city growth of the two sections, is really 
marvelous. 14.5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the West dwells in cities; but in the 
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South there is not quite half so great a pro- 
portion, it being only 6.9 per cent. But in 
the southern states, in 1840, the difference 
was entirely the other way. Then, over 

¥% per cent. of the inhabitants of the 
South dwelt in towns containing a popula- 
tion of 10,000, or more, while in the West 
that proportion was not quite two per 
cent. 

There were seven towns in the South at 
that time with a population of over 10,000, 
and in the West there were but two. Yet, 
notwithstanding this advantage on the part 
of the former, in 1870 those conditions had 
been reversed to the extent that there were 
fifty such towns in the enumerated western 
states, and but twenty-four in those of the 





South. The aggregate southern city popu- 
lation was three and a half times greater in 
1870 than in 1840; that of the West was 
thirty times greater. 

Nor was the West more densely popula- 
ted until 1870, than the South; and even 
then there were but nineteen to the square 
mile in the former, as opposed to fifteen in 
the Confederate states; the area of each 
section being respectively, 714,000, round 
number, and 765,000, square miles. 

In the eastern and middle states, the 
population grew not very much faster than 
in the South, but more than 50 per cent. of 
its increase became urban population. The 
following tabular statement of that growth 
explains itself: 
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During this period, in the North (as dis- | known as Indianapolis and St. Louis, as 
tinguished from the Confederate states), in- | though those places had been selected for 


vention succeeded invention, until it almost 
seemed as though the generations would be 
but few before man might cease from manual 
labor and receive all the luxuries and all the 
conveniences of life from the willing and 
tireless hands of machinery. 

The city of Cincinnati, Queen of the 
West, became famous for its pork packing, 
where the slaughter and dressing of hogs 
were accomplished with a celerity and skill 
almost incredible to those who have wit- 
nessed the common mode of butchery. 
Chicago arose in the night and moved the 
great cereal produce of the North-west, with- 
out hands, from the cart of the farmer to the 
docks of New York, at the same time rival- 
ing Cincinnati in its own peculiar line, and 
astonishing the world with the quantity of its 
lumber exports. In Indiana and Missouri, 
multitudes gathered together on the spots 





immense fairs. The farmers reaped their 
grain by new machinery, thrashed it by new 
machinery, moved vast quantities of it with 
new machinery, and converted it into flour 
by a new force, and accomplished the result 
with one man where eight were required 
before. But in the South the cotton and 
tobacco were still planted, still gathered, and 
still moved by human hands. The very 
advantages which inventions had bestowed 
upon the cotton-grower were reaped by 
another people in anotherland. There was 
no surplus population to build new cities. 
The increment of inhabitants only kept pace 
with the necessities of the tobacco and cot- 
ton demand, and cities could not have 
grown up rapidly, as in other states, with- 
out affecting the products of the soil. 

The great need of the South is agricultural 
machinery. It must either invent machinery 
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or be forced into a competition with India, 
—must become like its rivals in civilization 
and government. For no political theory 
can make a people free under a natural 
organism which the experience of all time 
has shown must overthrow the equal rights 
of man. 

The South has already been conquered 
(alas, the inevitable necessity!) by the arms 
of a people that it affected to despise ; but it 
will be yet more terribly overthrown by the 
cities of the world, unless it finds means to 


TOPICS OF 
West Point and the Educational Charities. 


WE have no love of controversy ; but as all we 
have written upon educational charities has been 
conceived in the interest of what we regard as the 
highest and most sacred and important of all the 
professions, we very gladly publish the following 
letter. We only ask that the comments we make 
upon it shall be received in the friendly spirit with 
which they are offered. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 9, 1877. 

To tHe Eprror or “ Scrisner’s Macazine”’: There are 
those who hold that candidates for the Christian ministry who 
receive pecuniary help in preparation for their work are not 
pauperized, and that the help extended is not charity; that the 
church, in educating her own sons, bears the same relation to 
candidates for the ministry as is borne by the government to 
those who “are learning the art of war;" that in educating the 
men who are to preach the gospel, it is spending money for its 
own interests and the interests of society at large; and that 
the parallel between the church and the government in this 
respect is perfect. In accordance with this view it is contended 
by some that these educational provisions should embrace rich 
and poor alike; the only condition being that of physical, 
moral and intellectual fitness. ‘The argument for the church’s 
duty, as thus stated, is based partly on the fact, that those who 
engage in the work of the ministry will be excluded from all 
the ordinary avenues of worldly enterprise and profit, and that, 
therefore, they have a just claim upon the church for the means 
of preparation for their self-denying labor. 

hat think you of this view, suggested by one who, in the 
prosecution of his studies, had no help but what his own head 
and hands gave him, and who is all the stronger, it may be, 
for the discipline of the struggle? Why not consider the edu- 
cational arrangements of the church and those of the govern- 
ment to bear precisely the same relation to the educated,—not 
pauperizing in either case? Why not apply your own words 
to students of theology and the education they receive at the 
hands of the church: “This body of men, in holding them- 
selves ready for what is expected of them, have the conscious- 
ness of rendering an equivalent for what they receive. They 
are ready to pay their debt in the only way in which it is 
desired to be paid, or can be paid. The aid they have received 
is in no possible sense a charity. It is given by the [church] 
for a consideration ; it is accepted by the student, who perfectly 
understands the nature of the equivalent he renders.” 

This reasoning applies with peculiar force to those who are 
preparing to win moral victories for the race,—victories far 
transcending in grandeur and importance all the bloody achieve- 
ments of the battle-field—victories that will one day tum 
swords into plowshares and spears into pruning-hooks, and 
harmonize all human interests by causing every one to love his 
neighbor as he loves himself. 

C. A. S. 


Our correspondent has presented an ideal scheme, 
which is not even approximated by anything that 
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create a manufacturing population. The 
working of the raw material at home might 
accomplish the desired result ; but it is much 
to be feared that such an industry cannot be 
introduced until machinery is more largely 
used in the production of the raw material 
itself. 

However, generalizations of this kind are 
made upon too vague a foundation to be of 
much value, and we leave the reader to 
make such deductions as seem good to him 
from the facts that have been set forth. 


THE TIME. 


exists, and he presents it without any consideration 
of the conditions and circumstances that would be 
essential to its success. In the first place, he speaks 
of “the church,” as if it were as much a unity or 
an integer as the government. Is it any such 
thing? We wish it were, but it-is nothing of the 
kind, in the sense in which he uses the word. We 
are all subjects of the government. We are all 
subject to taxation for its support, and all interested, 
immediately and permanently, in every scheme 
instituted for its defense. Certainly we cannot 
speak of “the church” as at all parallel to this in 
its nature and recognized claims. The majority of 
the people do not belong to it in any way, while 
the institution itself is divided into a great number 
of parties, friendly in certain attitudes and relations, 
but actively opposed to one another in others. There 
is a sense in which the multiplied churches of the 
country may be spoken of as one church, perhaps, 
but this unity, if it exists, is limited to the realm of 
spiritualities, and has never been, and probably can 
never be, a union that will bind into one policy and 
one educational scheme the warring policies and 
schemes that at present exist. If Christianity, pure 
and simple, were recognized by everybotly in the 
state, if there were no parties within it, we might 
speak of it as “the church,” and draw parallels 
between it and the government, at our convenience ; 
but it is notoriously divided, until it bears no end 
of names, and is controlled by the most discordant 
policies. 

If there were institutions in every state of the 
Union corresponding with that at West Point, we can 
see how petty they would become, in comparison 
with it, even when supported by public taxation, 
under the sanctions and regulations of law. The 
charities established by the different church organ- 
izations could not even be compared with those. 
An item of taxation, instituted for the good or the 
defense of a petty state, is very different from a 
voluntary contribution given to support a petty 
party. Every sect, under our correspondent’s sug- 
gestion, would be obliged to have its institution, as 
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it does now, and instead of its belonging to “ the 
church,” it would belong to the Presbyterians, the 
Congregationalists, the Catholics, the Episcopalians, 
the Methodists, the Baptists, and so on. In the 
practical management and administration of affairs 
there is no such thing as “the church ” in America. 

Our educational charities, let us realize, are petty 
things, established undoubtedly with some broad 
views of Christian service and sacrifice, but always 
under the control of a sect, and in the immediate 
interest of a sect. They have reference to the needs 
of a sect, and they have never been in a condition— 
they are in no condition now—to enforce regulations 
that will give commanding dignity to their institu- 
tions. Our correspondent speaks of having an insti- 
tution that will educate the rich and the poor alike 
—*“the only condition being that of physical, moral, 
and intellectual fitness.”” West Point can com- 
mand this condition—can so command it that it is a 
high honor to be admitted to that institution. It 
can insist on it all the way through; but, where is 
the sectarian seminary that commands it, or ever did 
command it? Every student decides on his own 
fitness for the ministry, as a rule. If he has been 
converted, and feels that he has a call to preach, he 
goes in and is nursed through. What an invitation 
to benevolent mediocrity is this! Howit has over- 


filled the ministry with feeble and unfruitful men! 
The pulpits must be filled—the sects must have 
men—and they undoubtedly get the best they can, 
under the circumstances; but, would they not get 
better men if they were to compel every man who 


comes into the ministry to win his own way to that 
high office? The question answers itself. 

We speak with great hesitation of the effect of 
these charities upon the personal and professional 
character of their beneficiaries. It is not good—it 
cannot be good. It is not good to be any man’s 
man, or any society’s man. We do not believe that 
there is a thoroughly manly minister now in service, 
in youth misled into the reception of an education 
at the hand of charity, who does not look upon his- 
course with a sense of humiliation, desiring to for- 
get it. The degrading conditions imposed by hard 
and presuming officials, the exercise of censorship, 
—ownership, indeed,—upon him, at various stages 
of his career, must have made him wish a thousand 
times that he had entered his position by a slower 
path, and that path hisown. There can be no sense 
of freedom and independénce in a man who stands 
forever indebted to an influential sectarian charity, 
and without this sense, manhood shrinks, and 
power and usefulness die out. 


Books and Reading. 


Rev. Dr. WILLIAM M. TAyYLor has recently de- 
livered in this city a very valuable and interesting 
lecture, on the subject which we have written as the 
title of this article: One of the most suggestive 
passages of the lecture was that relating to personal 
character as the basis of successful reading. Wedo 
not remember any special reference to the means 
through which this character is lost, by reading 
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itself, although it was suggested; and to these it 
should be profitable to call attention. After all, the 
character necessary to profitable reading is, when 
we come to measure and analyze it, hardly more, 
and little else, than the power of study—the power 
to fix and hold the attention, to master principles 
and details, to seize the dominant motive of a book, 
and to appropriate and assimilate what there is in it 
for the reader, of food for personal culture. 

At some period of the life of every man and woman 
of fairly good education, the power of study has 
been in possession. Any man or woman who has 
once studied successfully has possessed the qualifi- 
cations for profitable reading; and we believe that 
there are comparatively few who do not become 
conscious of the loss of this power, in a greater or 
less degree. Disuse of the power will account for 
this loss in many instances—indeed, in most in- 
stances. The cares of business or the household, 
the diversions of society, sometimes the lack of 
opportunity to get good books, leave the power of 
study to dissipation. Beyond these, and more mis- 
chievous than these, is a cause of this loss of power 
in the kind of reading indulged in. The pursuit 
of one class of reading to excess, in accordance with a 
pronounced individual taste, disqualifies for another 
class. Aman with a taste for poetry, so strong that 
his power for study is not called into use at all, may 
lose his power for studying history or philosophy, 
and vice versa. A woman with a decided love of 
novel-reading may indulge in her taste or passion 
to such an extent that it is an absolute pain to her 
to undertake to read anything else. A person with 
antiquarian tastes may become so devoted to their 
gratification that he can fix his attention upon noth- 
ing that relates to the current interests of society or 
the state. Newspaper-reading is one of the most 
fruitful causes of the loss of the power to study. To 
a newspaper reader, an antiquarian book is more dry 
than dust, and history no more significant than a 
last year’s almanac. 

In these days, all men and women read something, 
but the trouble is that by reading in a single vein, 
which so strongly appeals to their individual tastes 
and personal idiosyncrasies that it is not study at 
all, they lose their power to study anything else. 
The rule for successful and profitable reading would, 
in the light of these facts, seem to be to read only 
what one does not like to read. That reading which 
costs no effort and necessarily dissipates the power 
of study, is that which we should indulge in only for 
recreation, while that which we know to be impor- 
tant in itself, and in its bearings upon broad knowl- 
edge and culture, should most engage our time and 
attention. The trouble is, not that we do not read 
enough, but that we read so much of that which 
simply pleases us as to destroy our power to read 
that which will edify and enlarge us. There are 
many aspects in which newspaper reading is prefer- 
able to much that is considered essential to high 
culture. It is undoubtedly dissipating to the power 
of study, but so is any other reading which is pur- 
sued as a passion. It has this advantage: that it 
never detaches the mind from a supreme interest 
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in the affairs of to-day. There are studies which 
separate a man frcem his time,—which shut off his 
sympathies from the men and the movements around 
him. There is a kind of dilettanteism which re- 
joices in mousing in dark corners for the curiosities 
of history or art, which is wise about great nothings 
—wise about bric-d-brac, wise about antique gems, 
wise about coins, wise abvut classical antiquities, 
wise about old books of whose contents it knows 
little, wise about dead and useless things, and fool- 
ish enough to plume itself upon its wisdom. Now, 
any reading that does not make us better citizens— 
more capable of meeting and mastering the needs 
of the time and generation in which our life is cast, 
is reading which we cannot afford to engage in. 
Young men of ambitious aims are fond of asking 
advice as to a “course of reading.” The safest 
advice that can be given them is to read least the 
books they like best, if they would retain their power 
to study, or to read profitably at all. A special, strong 
liking for one kind of literature betrays’a one-sided 
nature, or a one-sided development, which demands 
compl2mentary culture and other directions. The 
neglected books of the world are histories and works 
upon moral and intellectual philosophy. The 
present is the day of novels, and, what is about as 
nearly their antipodes as possible, scientific knowl- 
edge and culture. That history in whose instruc- 


tive light we should weave the history of our own 
time,—that history through which we make the 
acquaintance of our kind, as they have lived and 


acted under various institutions and circumstances, 
and that philosophy by which we become acquainted 
with ourselves, and our higher powers and relations, 
are comparatively little read. It is in these works, 
mainly, that the power of study is missed, and in 
these mainly that it is to be regained. We say this 
very decidedly. and yet we know that there are men 
whose whole life is here, and who stand in great 
need of the influences of poetry and fiction as food 
for starved imaginations. No man liveth by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. We nced food from every side, 
of every kind, and the man who finds that he has 
lost that power of study which alone can seize and 
appropriate it, should win it back by patient ex- 
ercise. 


Fitting for College. 


Tue difficulty that some young men have had 
during the past season in the endeavor to enter the 
colleges of their choice, makes desirable a public 
discussion of the matter, that both parcnts and young 
men may have a more intelligent comprehension 
of just what they have to do. A boy, we will say, 
attends a private school in New York. The school 
is near the boy’s home, the teacher is all that is 
desirable in character and acquirements ; one of his 
special functions is to fit young men for college, 
and so the boy is kept there, much to the comfort 
of his parents, who like, as long as possible, to keep 
their children near them. 

Now it should be understood that a boy, attempt- 
ing to fit for college in this way, works at an im- 





mense disadvantage. In the first placc, where 59 
many boys are brought together in a miscellaneous 
way, they will be found to have varying predilec. 
tions for the different colleges. One wishes to fit 
for Harvard, one for Yale, one for Columbia, one 
for Princeton, one for Amherst, and so on. Now, 
these colleges have widely differing standards jn g 
general way, and widely differing requirements jp 
particulars. There is necessity for classification jn 
the economy of labor; and so these boys, who are 
fitting for various colleges, are put together. Now, 
while one of them may be fitted for one college, he 
may not be at all fitted for another, or not fitted in 
some essential particulars. One of them enters the 
college of his choice without difficulty, and all the 
rest, perhaps, are conditioned, or fail entirely, and 
they, with their parents, are subjected +) a great 
disappointmentand a great mortification from which 
they never entirely recover. 

Again, an ordinary private school in the city is 
attended by a large number who do not intend to 
fit for college at all. They are the sons, perhaps, 
of business men, who intend to make business men 
of them. Probably the majority of the boys in the 
larger and smaller private academies of the city have 
no view to a college training, though some of them 
may be getting ready to go away to some special 
preparatory school. At any rate, the schools have 
no drift in the direction of the college. There is no 
unity of aim, no class spirit, no emulation among a 
large body of boys who are running along a com. 
mon track toward a common goal. The schools 
are lakes of educational and social eddies. They 
are not streams that drive on toward a single de- 
bouchure into the sea. Now, no man who under. 
stands the nature of a boy can fail to sec that in 
institutions like these, he works at a very great dis- 
advantage. Class life has a wonderful influence on 
a boy. It is in this life that he not only learns to 
measure himself, but he is immensely stimulated by 
sympathy and society. The school that has a com- 
mon drift and aim, common plans, common topics 
of conversation, common text-books, and knows 
exactly what it is trying to do, and what it must do, 
is that in which any boy will do best. 

The disappointments which come in such num- 
bers to parents and boys every year, grow mainly 
out of the fact that the boys have not had a fair 
chance. They have been kept in schools where they 
have always studied at a disadvantage. It may not 
be that they have lacked at ail in faithful study, but 
it has all been up-hill, with influences around them 
that have never helped, but always hindered them. 

We Lave now, scattered about in different parts 
of the country, eminent preparatory schools, ofli- 
cered and appointed for their special work. They 
have some, perhaps many, students in them who 
are not fitting for the college, but the controlling 
influences all tend toward the college. Nearly 
every one of these institutions .has a special affili- 
ation with a college, and it is understood that the 
most of those who attend any particular one of them 
will go to a certain college. There are schools that 
fit for Harvard. There are those that fit for Yale, 
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or Princeton, or Cornell, or Columbia. There was 
probably never a time when these schools were as 
as they are to-day. Some of them have the 
reputation even of fitting too well, so that a student 
who enters college from them finds himself with so 
little to do during the first year that he loses his 
industry, and is surpassed i in the long run by those 
who simply get in, and are obliged to work hard 
during the first year to keep in. 

Any school of miscellaneous and multitudinous 
aims is a bad school for special work, no matter 
what the work may be. Any school whose social 
influences cannot be harnessed in with the educa- 
tional and guided toward a common object, and that 
object the college, cannot be the best in which .0 fit 
a boy for college. So let the boys have a fair 
chance. If they cannot find the preparatory school 
they nced in the city, they must go to the country,— 
go somewhere, at least, to a school whose function 
it is to do the special work desired. If this rule 
were strictly followed, the great army of the mis- 
managed and the plucked. every year turned away 
from our universities, would be very much reduced. 


Work for ‘‘the Machine." 


THERE is an old command, not yet obsolete: 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor,”’ to which we beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of “The Pittsburg Banner,”—a “religious ” 
newspaper. The following editorial paragraph ap- 
pears in its columns : 


Dr. Holland, editor of Scriswer’s MonrTHLY, is getting no 
better rapidly. In the November number he has the bad taste 
tocall a church which requires a minister to be faithful t» the 
creed he has solemnly professed, a “‘machine."" And then he 
still farther indulges in the use of “slang” by saying of a 





church which casts out those untrue to it, it “is a ogre 
machine, which in our (Dr. Holland's) opinion, ought to 
smashed."" ihe use of such language 7 one at the Err ofa 
great magazine bearing an honored and loved name, will find 
no de! 2 2s among respectable people If Dr. Holland ex- 
pects, to use his own term, to “smash” orthodox church of 

the Lord Jesus Cnust, he has simply undertaken to do what the 
devil and all the enemies of the truth have endeavored but failed 
to dy in all the ages of the past. 


It would not be courteous to call the writer of 
these words a fool, but the alternative is so sad a 
one that we cannot bring ourselves to write its 
name. We are sure that no man can know better 
than he that the identification of a small organiza- 
tion of professional sectarian teachers, in a single 
presbytery or synod, with the great Christian church 
is an outrage upon truth. No man can know better 
than he tHat we have been talking of sectarian polity, 
as represented and operated by small bodies of men, 
over whom the great church of Jesus Christ has 
about as much influence as it has over the man in 
the moon. No man can know better than he that 
the identification which he has made between the 
church and these bodies has not existed in our mind 
for a moment. No man can know better than he 
that SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY and the devil do not 
draw in ‘he same harness. 

So we say that this is a case of gross and inex- 
cusable slander, publicly uttered, with the intent to 
damage a man, his influence, his interests; and we 
are curious to see what “the machine ” will do with 
it. Ifthe machine is practically good for anything, 
it will pay as much attention to conduct as to opin- 
ion—to motive as to judgment. We shall see, how- 
ever, that the Christian church, so far as it gives the 
matter a thought, «ill condemn the slander, and that 
“the machine,” which is quite another thing, will 
pay no attention to it whatever. 
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I KNEW some young people once who started out 
in life with the idea that they would have no gossiping 
in their house; that they would not gossip with other 
people, and that they would not let other people 
gossip with them. As months and years went on 
they found that they had not been keeping their 
rule. It seemed tc be impossible not to talk about 
other people; and in talking about other people it 
seemed to be impossible to refrain from telling the 
truth; and the truth often took an ugly shape. But, 
they said, after all is it not well, is it not necessary, 
that people should understand the exact character 
and disposition of those with whom they come in 
contact? Does it not save us from mistakes and 
heart-burnings ? 

Doubtless there is a good deal to be said in favor 
of the close and intimate discussion of the merits 
and demerits of our acquaintances. But there is 
this to be taken into consideration: There are 
probably not more than half a dozen persons in the 
whole country whom any one of us would find en- 
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tirely sympathetic in all matters of taste, morals and 
disposition. Now, even at the figures of the last 
census, which was taken seven years ago, there are 
left thirty-eight million, five hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand three hundred and sixty-five perscns, each 
of whom possesses traits which would be likely to 
irritate us, and stir up discussion, and call forth 
criticism. It is thus shown bya simple arithmetical 
calculation that if one gives way to the temptation 
of talking about his neighbors he is in danger of 
ending by doing nothing else. This, in fact, is what 
has happened to the mea and women known in the 
community as “gossips.” With the United States 
census before him, it behooves every man to take 
warning. 

Is not the discussion of other people’s merits and 
demerits something like criticism of literature, and 
works of art generally,—a good thing in itself, but not 
as good as another thing, namely, the production of 
excellent work? There is a lot of young authors 
and artists in this country who are deluging the air 
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with criticism. So far as it helps them and others 
to perform well, it is all right; but so far as it calls 
off their energies from excellent creative work it is 
bad. It is better, and has a better influence, to be 
good and to do good work yourself than to call atten- 
tion to the lack of goodness and of excellent per- 
formance in others. 


As To“ law points ” in novels we have this opinion 
from a legal friend, who knows good literature as 
well as good law: “The sum and substance ef it is, 
I expect, that an artistic novelist will be accurate 
and nice in his law points as well as in his other 
points. And even if he does then chance to make a 
slip that would not be made by an accomplished 
lawyer, who cares? I have read the novel you 
speak of more carefully than I ever read a law book, 
and I didn't notice what was the heroine’s mistake 
as to her interest in her husband’s property. Nor 
do I yet know what it was. Nor do I care.” 


Dear G. W.—You ask me whether I voted for 
the reform candidate in my senatorial district. I 
did not. Did I vote for the Tammany man? I 
did not. But did I not then wirtually vote for 
Tammany? No. I cannot be forced into steal- 
ing either a turkey off one roost or a fat hen off 
another. When a choice of crimes is offered I 
choose neither. The effect of my voting as I did, 
i. ¢., refusing to vote for the senator on the reform 
ticket,—was this: it showed the “ Reformers ” that 
they lost one reform vote by putting up such a 
man for the suffrages of respectable people. Cana 
politician make me vote either for Beelzebub on one 
ticket, or for Satan on the other? Not if I can read 
the ballot. 

“But Tammany means extravagance—robbery.” 
—A gambler in the legislature—what does that 
mean? What influence has ¢4at upon public and 
private morals? Above all,—a gambler elected on 
a reform ticket ! 

Did I throw away my vote? The only effect one 
honest man can have is a moral effect; is he throw- 
ing away his vote or making good use of it, when 
he refuses to compromise, and stands up for his own 
side, which is the side’ of morality and decency ? 

“But has not the prize-fighter and gambler re- 
formed, and is he not trying to do something to 
make a good name for himself and his children ?” 
Now, if you want me io consider Ais side of the 
situation, I can say, with a preacher of the Gospel 
whom I know, that from the prize-fighter’s point of 
view there is something noble in the “ profession.” 
There is less that is noble in the gambler’s profes- 
sion, but from the gambler’s point of view it is 
something to try to keep your establishment “ gen- 
tlemanly ’’—even if in so doing you make it all the 
more pestilential. . 

I think I know how to be charitable to every 
criminal, as I hope myself for charity from God 
and man; but when [ sin I suffer, and expect to 
suffer ; and if an inscrutable fate should so order my 
life that it should prove a scourge and a reproach, 
and if in middle age I should come before the com- 
munity and ask to be elevated to an office of dignity, 





and have the stamp of honor put upon me instead of 
the brand of dishonor, I would be doing a thing pos. 
sibly natural and in a way commendable; but the 
community would be committing a political and social 
crime if it listened favorably to my petition. 
Yours, 0. C. 


A youNnG Cambridge student went home to 
London after the Michaelmas term, a good many 
years ago, to spend his Christmas vacation. A 
letter written by him then in Latin verse toa friend is 
still extant. This letter was in reply to a metrical 
epistle in which the author asked that his verses 
might be excused, if they were less good than usual, 
on the ground that, in the midst of the festivities 
with which he had been received by his friends, he 
was unable to give a sufficiently prosperous atten. 
tion to the Muses. To this the young student replied: 
How well you describe the feasts and other county 
pleasures of December, and the cups of French 
wine round the gay hearth! Why do you complain 
that poesy is absent from these festivities ? Festivity 
and poetry are surely not incompatible. Song loves 
Bacchus, and Bacchus loves song. “ But, indeed, 
one sees the triple influence of Bacchus, Apollo, and 
Ceres, in the verses you have sent me. And, then, 
have you not music—the harp lightly touched by 
nimble hands, and the lute giving time to the fair 
ones as they dance in the old tapestried room? 
Believe me, where the ivory keys leap, and the 
accompanying dance goes round the perfumed hall, 
there will the Song-god be. But let me not go too 
far. Light Elegy is the care of many gods, and 
calls any one of them by turns to her assistance— 
Bacchus, Erato, Ceres, Venus, and little Cupid 
besides. To poets of this order, therefore, convivi- 
ality is allowable; and they may often indulge in 
draughts of good old wine. But the man who 
speaks of high matters—the heaven of the full- 
grown Jove, and pious heroes, and demi-god leaders 
of men; the man who now sings the holy counsels 
of the gods above, and now the subterranean realms 
guarded by the fierce dog—let Aim live sparely, 
after the manner of the Samian master, let herbs 
afford him his innocent diet, let clear water in a 
beechen cup stand near him, and let him drink 
sober draughts from a pure fountain! To this be 
there added a youth chaste and free from guilt, and 
rigid morals, and hands without stain. Being such, 
thou shalt rise up, glittering in sacred raiment and 
purified by lustral waters,—an augur about to go 
into the presence of the unoffended gods.” 

The writer of this letter had, four years before 
(that is, at the age of seventeen), written on the death 
of an infant niece, a poem of great delicacy, strength 
and beauty. He was a model college student; he 
performed to the very best of his ability everything 
which came to his hand in the way of study, of aca- 
demic exercises in prose and verse, of elegies, 
epistles, etc., in English andin Latin. He was rather 
a heavy humorist, yet he did his level best when 
called upon once by his companions for a humorous 
oration—in which he attempted to prove “that 
sporting exercises on occasion are not inconsistent 
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with the studies of philosophy.” Though his sym- 
pathies were strongly with the classics, there is 
among his Latin exercises a most eloquent plea for 
the study of the physical sciences; it would satisfy, 
I think, even Huxley himself. After leaving college 
he was asked for a contribution to a little volume in 
memory of a college-mate, for whom, by the way, 
there is no evidence that he entertained any peculiar 
affection, unless the poem itself be considered such 
evidence; and while the other contributors wrote 
yery trifling and inadequate pieces, his own—printed 
at the end of the collection and signed simply with 
his initials—is still read with delight and admiration 
by cultivated minds. 

“But to go back to the letter with which we began, 
—here is its conclusion (remember that it was 
written just after Christmas): 

“But if you will know what I am myself doing 
(if indeed you think it of so much consequence to 
know if I am doing anything), here is the fact :— 
We are engaged in singing the heavenly birth of the 
King of Peace, and the happy age promised by the 
holy books, and the infant cries and cradling in the 
manger under a poor roof; of that God who rules, 
with his Father, the kingdom of Heaven, and the 
sky with the new-sprung star in it, and the ethereal 
choirs of hymning angels, and the gods of heathen 
eld suddenly fleeing to their endangered fanes. This 
is the gift which we have presented to Christ’s natal 
day. On that very morning, at daybreak, it was first 
conceived. The verses, which are composed in the 


vernacular, await your criticism; you shall be the 


judge to whom I shall recite them.” * 


And now I beg every one who has read this to 
read, this Christmas eve, the poem which is here 
alluded to; we cannot quote all of it but will give the 
first lines—the reader will not have to go far for the 
rest: 


“This is the month, and this the happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of heaven’s eternal king, 
Of wedded Maid, and Virgin Mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring; 
For so the holy sages once did sing, 
That He our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with His Father work us a perpetual peace.” 


WHEN a reader objects to a scene in a story on 
the ground that it is unnatural, it is usual for the 
writer to declare that to be the only scene in the 
story which is an actual fact. This is, of course, a 
lame and impotent defense, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing brief essay taken from the portfolio of a 
friend : 

“The question which seems to me of great im- 
portance is whether the very wraisemblance and 
accuracy of description do not impede the purposes 
of a story, unless subordinated to the action. This 
is a question not to be decided out of hand, involving, 
as it does, the whole subject of realism and idealism 
in fiction. To me the valuable part of a novel is the 
part that can’t be verified. To insist upon correct- 





* Masson’s translation. 





ness of details, as people do nowadays, seems to 
me like preferring a photograph of an athlete to an 
imaginative figure with the touch of a master. In 
literature, as in morals, ‘ the letter killeth, the spirit 
giveth life.’ Now, it does not seem to me to add to 
the interest of a story to know that things have hap- 
pened just so in actual life. To be true to actual 
fact is one thing, to be true to artistic truth is 
another; one is history, the other fiction. As for 
local color, it seems to me to be the slightest part 
of a story; it is the usiversa/ color of human nature 
that gives value. Correctness in details is only a 
matter of course, like correct speech in an orator. 
Any violation of either is chiefly reprehensible as 
distracting the mind from the ideas, which are the 
main thing. So I think it may safely be said that 
the less local color, the better. As in art, anything 
that is not necessary is impertinent.” 


THERE are two persons now in New York who 
are attracting a good deal of attention. The name 
of one is Miss Minnie Obom, and of the other, 
General Mite. They are exhibited in a hall on 
Fifth avenue, and are visited daily by crowds of 
people. Miss Obom is thirteen years old, and 
weighs only ten pounds. General Mite is also 
thirteen years old, and weighs only twenty-two 
inches, he says; or, upon being corrected, only 
nine pounds. These young persons are justly 
callea, in the advertisements, the “ wonderful 
Midgets.” The price of admission is twenty-five 
cents. The exhibition is more amusing, and much 
less unpleasant than that of any dwarfs I have ever 
seen. The general is ridiculously and unbelievably 
small. When you look at him you are ready to 
believe all the delightful old fairy-stories about 
dwarfs being sent around in pot-pies. Lilliput ceases 
to be a myth. 

It must be a very curious thing to be a midget; 
and yet a great many of us are midgets without 
knowing it. That is to say, we derive our celebrity 
entirely from accidental circumstances. I heard a 
midget make a speech the other evening; I did 
not know he was a midget, however, till the speech 
was over. I went into a hall where a great public 
question was being discussed, and I heard a dapper 
little man making the most proper and common- 
place and silly address on this great public question 
that I ever listened to in my life. When he sat 
down some one whispered in my ear: “That gen- 
tleman’s name is Julius Cesar; he is a grandson 
of the true, original, and only Julius Cesar, of whom 
you have heard.” Julius Czsar is used here, of 
course, merely in place of another familiar name, 
which immediately called to mind one of the most 
towering reputations in American history. 

Princes and princesses of the blood, heirs and 
heiresses, and men who wear their hair long, are all 
midgets. There are midgets also in literature and 
art. Some of our “celebrated ”’ painters and sculpt- 
ors would never have been heard of if it had not 
been for their fathers, or their grandmothers, or 
their wives. Celebrity in art is sometimes reached 
by no more artistic qualities than endurance, push, 
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enterprise, knack. In literature the faculty of mem- 
ory goes a great way toward the acquisition of a 
reputation. When an author has a great memory, 
and can by this means make his writings interesting 
and widely current, we sometimes get to calling him 
a great writer. ‘Mr. Bryant, in his recent speech at 
the Goethe Club reception, tried to prove that he 
himself was a midget,—in other words a poet celc- 
brated for the accident of longevity instead of the 
excellence of his poetry. It was of course nothing 
but a good joke. His audience was intensely 
amused; they were very well aware that the sly old 
poet knew better. 

At the exhibition in Midget Hall the fathers of 
the two little people are present. They take ex- 
cellent care of their children, and do not permit 
their tiny brains and bodies to be overworked. 
They are also very proud of their offspring, and 
there is evidently a rivalry between the father of 
Minnie Obom, and the father of General Mite. It 
is always this way in the families of midgets. 


AFTER reading the sonnets on “ Sleep” to which 
Mr. Stoddard refers in the present number of 
“ After Many Days,” read the following: 


Sleep. 


Wuen to soft Sleep we give ourselves away, 
And in a dream as in a fairy 
Drift on and on through the enchanted dark 
‘lo purple daybreak—little thought we pay 
To that sweet-bitter world we know by day. 
a are clean quit of it, as is a lark 
high in Heaven no human cye may mark 
The n swift pinion cleaving through the gray. 
Till we awake ill fate can do no ill, 
The resting heart shali not take up again 
The heavy load that yet must make i: bleed; 
For this orief space the loud world’s voice is stil, 
No faintest echo of it brings us pain. 
rlow will it be when we shall sleep indeed? 


I found this published anonymously in a news. 
paper several months ago, and searche:l the British 
poets of the preceding generation, high and low, to 
find out who wrote it. I should have known that 
it was by the American poct, Aldrich, 
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Two Sides of a Sentiment. 


WHEN two-year-old May-Blossom 

Comes down in clean white dress 

And runs to find “dear Auntie,”’ 

And claim her sweet caress ;— 

Tken Auntie takes up Blossom, 

And her eyes—they glow and shine, 

“Oh, pretty Baby Blossom,—if you were on/y 
mine! ’' 


When Bk ssom, in the pantry, 

High mounted on a chair, 

Has nibbled at the icing 

Until half the cake is bare, 

Then Auntie puts down Blossom, 

And her eyes—they glow and shine, 

«Oh, n. ughty Baby Blossom,—if yeu ne only 
L. 


mine!’ 


Private Theatricals. 
A WORD OF WANING. 

AN aspiring amateur actor once asked a celebrated 
dramatic critic, —“ What did you think of the perform- 
ance of our club?” And the cruel critic is said to 
have answered slowly and with a slight drawl, “I 
should hardly have called it a club; it seemed to 
me more like a collection of sticks.” 

At another private performance, it was either 
Garrick or Kean, who exclaimed involuntarily, 
“ There is an actor,” when the footman of the play 
presented a letter,—and it turned out that none of 
the amateurs being willing to accept so small a part, 
a professional “utility man” had been engaged from 
the theater. The player was probably not the equal 
of his noble and gentle associates in intelligence or 


| in education, but he knew his business. And it was 
| his business,—for them it was cnly amusement. 
Yet many of them were doubtless told, and some of 
them perhaps believed, that they had only to desire 
success on the stage to find it within their grasp. 
They believed, in short, that they could be actors 
if they chose: in truth they were only amateurs. 
| Charles Lamb reports Coleridge as having said: 
“ There is an infinity of trick in all that Shakspere 
| wrote: I could write like Shakspere if I had a 
mind.” And Lamb ‘adds quietly, “So you see 
Coleridge only lacked the mind.” The application 
| to amateur actors is obvious. 

Macready remarks that with one exception the 
only amateur he had seen “with any preten- 
sions to theatrical talent was Charles Dickens, of 
world-wide fame.” Now, it was not jealousy, as 
some vain amateurs would fain believe, which led 
Macready to write thus. He was not above the 
feeling, as his journal plainly shows, nor was Gar- 
rick or Kean. But he and they, like all actors who 
have won fame and fortune by hard work, had a 
feeling akin to contempt for those who dabbled for 
mere amusement in the art of acting, to which they 
had given a life-time of study. They knew that 
without long labor nothing is likely to be achieved 
in the art which is, to a certain extent at least, the 
union of all other arts. Campbell condensed pages 
of prose discussion into a few beautiful lines: 

“For ill can Poetry express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime; 





And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but a glance of time. 

But by the mighty actor brought, 
Illusion’s perfect triumphs come; 

Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb.” 
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“It surely,” Macready comments, “ needs some- 
thing like an education for such an art, and yet that 
appearance of mere volition and perfect ease, which 
costs the accomplished artist so much time and toil 
to acquire, evidently leads to a different conclusion 
with many, or amateur acting would be less in 
vogue.” Although the theater is a place of amuse- 
ment for the lawyer and the doctor, it is the work- 
shop of the actor,—and his work there is just as 
hard for him as the doctor’s or the lawyer’s is in his 
study. 

Few would presume to paint elaborate historical 
pictures without years of training—without the study 
of perspective, of anatomy, of the handling of colors, 
of the thousand and one other things which the 
task demands. Yet we find not a few, with as 
little preparation as possible, bravely battling with 
Hamlet and Richelieu, and retiring amid the plau- 
dits of their friends, convinced that they only need a 
wider field to rival Booth or the memory of Kean 
and Kemble. There is unfortunately nothing in 
the art of acting as simple as the sketch of which 
the amateur in the art of design can acquit himself 
without discredit. The nearest approach to it is 
the one-act English farce taken from the French: 
this, being roughly written, perhaps deserves noth- 
ing better than to be roughly acted. The approx- 
imation is hardly accurate, for the sketch, as its 
name suggests, may be the happy record of a fleet- 
ing impression, slight and incomplete. A comedy 


however, no matter how short it may be, is a com- 
plete and finished whole, containing at least one 


situation plainly presented and pushed to its logical 
conclusion. The demand it makes on the actor is 
as great in quality, although not in quantity, as the 
demand made by five acts. 

But amateur acting has its advantages—which it 
is needless to specify here. And it is well therefore 
to study how to use it as best we may. First of 
all—never choose a play which has been recently 
acted by professional Sctors. The amateur, how- 
ever good, can hardly hope to equal the profes- 
sional, however poor. So he must needs avoid the 
eommparison. Discretion is the better part of valor, 
and private theatricals arc in themselves a feat fool- 
hardy enough to be the better for an extra portion 
of discretion. They call for all the help they can 
get, so they should never neglect the advantage of 
novelty in the chosen play. The interest the spec- 
tators feel in the unfolding of the plot may thus be 
reflected upon the actors. 

In the second place, it is the duty of the amateur 
to choose as short a play as possible. A piece in 
one act is far less likely to fatigue the spectators 
than a piece in five acts. And the shortness is a 
great boon to the amateur who lacks many things 
needed in a long play—the knowledge, for instance, 
of how to use his voice without fatigue. There is no 
limit to the variety of subject and style to be found 
within the compass of one act; you can have com- 
edy, farce, burlesque, extravaganza, drama, opera, 
and even tragedy—and all in one brief act. One of 
the most effective situations in the modern drama 
of France, a situation so striking that it has been 





stolen half a dozen times, is to be found in a play in 
one act, ** La Joie fait Peur,” of Mme. de Girardin. 
The list of French plays, with their Lnglish equiva- 
lents, given in this department in the November 
number cortains a wide range of subjects, from the 
low comedy of “ Un Sourd,” to the high comedy of 
“Le Postscriptum,” from the simplicity of * L’été 
de.la St. Martin” to the intense emotion and anxi- 
ety of “A Sheep in Wolfs Clothing.” 

Most of the plays mentioned in that list are admi- 
rably adapted for amateur acting; the characters are 
well marked; the dialogue is flowing and in general 
not exacting; and the scenery and mounting can 
easily be compassed by a little ingenuity and per- 
severance. Indeed, the scenc is in most cases laid 
in a parlor, with the costumes of every-day life. Now, 
in such costumes, and in such scenes, and in short 
plays like these, the amateur is seen at his best. 
When he is ambitious and iries to do “ Hamlet” or 
“The Lady of Lyons,” or even “ The Hunchback ” 
or “ The Honeymoon,” he is seen at his worst. And 
when the amateur is bad, it is often because he is 
bumptious. Al] amateurs are not bumptious, and 
all amateurs therefore are not bad. And amateurs 
who ar: not bad because they are not bumptious, 
wisely and modestly gauge their own strength and 
refuse incontinently to do battle with any ponderous 
monster in five acts. 

It has been held by some wise critics that the 
best programme for an amateur performance is a 
two-act comedy, followed by a one-act farce or 
comedietta, or even burlesque; the more serious 
play of course coming first, and the lighter later— 
like the sweet after the roast. Where the evening’s 
entertainment consists of Mrs. Jarley’s Wax-wozks 
or tableaux, together with a play, the play should 
always be given first, in order that the spectators 
shall see it before they are wearied and worn by the 
multitudinous delays which always accompany a 
series of tableaux, however excellently ordered or 
frequently rehearsed. Although the experiment is 
arash one, a three-act play may sometimes be sub- 
stituted by experienced amateurs for the two plays, 
with a total of three acts. There are many good 
three-act plays, light and bright, and well suited 
for parlor performance. The influence of Mr. Rob- 
ertson, the author of “Ours” and “ Caste,” and 
of his host of imitators in the tea-cup-and-saucer 
schocl of comedy has given us a long list of three- 
act pieces just about worthy of amateur acting. 
There are unfortunately but few good two-act plays, 
—*“ Simpson & Co.” and a half-a-dozen more. But 
of good onc-act plays there isnoend. Mr. Gilbert's 
most amusing “ Trial by Jury,’’ with Mr. Sullivan’s 
music complete, can be bought very cheap. We 
may also recommend the two series of “ Le Théatre 
de Campagne,” edited by M. Legouvé, and Mrs. 
Clement Scett’s book of “ Drawing-room Plays 
and Parlor Pantomimes.”’ Beeton’s * Book of 
Burlesques,” contains several of Mr. Burnand’s 
funniest productions, well within the reach of the 
manager of private theatricals. In an old annual 
of Routledge’s called ‘‘ Mixed Sweets ” there is an 
absurd and most marvelous extravaganza by Mr. 
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Burnand, called “The Great Eastern, a Harem 
Scarum Tale of a Great Moor and a Little Game,” 
of the performance of which with a few alterations 
and localizations, under the new title “ Boabdil, the 
Moor the Merrier,” the writer retains most pleasant 


recollections. 
J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


Letters from Correspondents. 
APPLE VINEGAR. 


THE surest way to procure pure apple vinegar is 
to make it athome. You will find it an easy matter 
to save all of the parings for this purpose. Put the 
parings in a stone jar, and add just enough warm 
water to wet them thoroughly. Cover with a coarse 
piece of muslin and set in a warm place until the 
fermentation begins. Then strain,—first through a 
coarse sieve (this will remove the skins), then 
through a piece of toweling. After this has settled, 
drain it off into a stone jug. ‘Tie a coarse rag over 
the mouth, to keep out insects without keeping out 
the air. Stand in the kitchen, near the stove, until 
sour enough for use. Then cork and set in a cool 
place, ready touse. Almost before you are aware of 
it, you are well supplied with good vinegar, without 
its having cost anything, except a little labor. 

E. M. 
ABOUT FRANKLIN STOVES. 
THERE can be nothing so beautiful, in its way, 


as an open fire of wood, blazing and crackling in an 
open fire-place. The day, however, for the enjoy- 


ment of this luxury must necessarily be short, 
indeed is already past, for most of us who dwell in 
cities. 

I wish to talk a little about “ Franklin stoves,” 
hoping, by this means, to reach some of the many 
persons, who believe that no open fire is sufficient 


of itself to warm a room. Perhaps many of your 
readers have never seen a real old-fashioned stove 
of this sort. The modern “ Franklin coal-burner,” 
“ Christmas fire-side, etc.,” are very good attempts 
at the article desired, but not nearly equal to this 
broad, old, iron fire-place, which Franklin left as 
one of his best gifts tous. There is one before me 
now, warming and brightening our sitting-room. 
We have a low grate in it, on which we burn wood, 
coal or coke—not very much of the former, how- 
ever, as it is too costly. The morning fire is made 





of coke, which ignites almost as readily as charcoal, 
This fire is replenished with soft coal,—a most map. 
ageable fuel. The fire can be kept alive all winter, 
with little trouble, and the amount of heat from 
given amount of fuel is so great that there is more 
care needed to avoid too much heat than to obtain 
sufficient, even in midwinter. 

Unfortunately the changing fashions have ban. 
ished these dear old stoves from our markets, and 
one can only be obtained by much searching. | 
am hoping that the present renewal of old fashions 
may revive the manufacture of them. I wish | 
could induce just one person to give up living in 
the dry atmosphere, mixed up with poisonous gas, 
which comes out of a hole in a sham chimney. Make 
the sham chimney a real one; put in one of these 
stoves, with its glowing fire, and see how bright 
and cheery every one around will feel. Such a fire 
is not expensive either, though, even were it a trifle 
more costly, the saving in the matter of health and 
good spirits would seem to be compensation enough. 

Emerson says, in his essay on “ Inspiration,” 
speaking of various things which “furnish some 
elemental wisdom,”—*“And the fire, too, as it 
burns in the chimney; for I fancy that my logs, 
which have grown so long in the sun and wind, by 
Walden, are a kind of muses.’”’ Now, while we are 
told that the time is at hand in which no more 
trees must be cut down, lest the fair land be turned 
by climatic changes into a desert—we can take heart 
in thinking of the coal, which is so much sunshine 
packed away for us. Let us have it burning in 
Franklin stoves, warming and inspiring us with its 
flames which gleam forth for us, bringing light out 


of the past. 
A. B. 


Note. 


Many of our readers will be pleased to learn 
that “Mary Blake,” whose {Letters to a Young 
Mother ” appeared in this department (in the num- 
bers from November, 1876, to March, 1877, inclu- 
sive), is soon to contribute to the magazine several 
papers on subjects of special interest to women, 
entitled, “ Twenty-Six Hours a Day.’’ The theme 
having outgrown the confines of “ Home and Soci- 
ety,” the papers will be printed in the body of the 
magazine, beginning with the February number.-Ep, 
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New English Books. 
Lonpon, Oct. 7. 


THE chief literary interest of the moment centers 
around Dr. Schliemann’s Grecian researches, as the 
time for the publication of the complete and authen- 
tic account of them draws nigh. This interest is very 
much heightened by the purport of Mr. Gladstone’s 





introduction to the book, whose full title is “ Mycenz: 
Researches and Discoveries on the Sites of Ancient 
Mycenz and Tiryns.” After fortifying himself 
by the assurances of the best living archzologists 
that the subject really demanded attention, Mr. 
Gladstone, somewhat in a spirit of incredulity, 
began its investigation, prepared (it is needless 
to say) to do justice to.it, by his previous studies, 
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better than any other antiquarian or learned man 
of the day. The result of his long and careful 
scrutiny is given in his preface to Dr. Schliemann’s 
book. He fully indorses the Doctor’s results, de- 
clares that it is impossible to resist the evidence, and 
that he fully believes that the remains of the ancient 
Homeric heroes have been discovered in the regal 
city of Agamemnon, more than three thousand years 
after the time when they flourished, on the original 
site pointed out by classical tradition, and preserved 
by later writers whose indications were most 
strangely overlooked or misinterpreted until these 
shrines yielded up their secrets to the enterprise 
and intelligence of the discoverer. Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s volume is among the most splendid and 
copiously illustrated books of modern times. 

The same line of thought is followed in a new, 
small, but very valuable work, by Professor George 
Rawlinson, author of “ The Four Great Monarchies 
of the Eastern World,”—* The Origin of Nations, 
in two Parts—I. On Early Civilizations; II. On 
Ethnic Affinities.” The author grapples boldly 
with the evolutionary theory that man was originally 
an untamed and absolute savage, requiring the lapse 
of countless ages to raise himself by his own efforts 
tothe condition of a civilized being. So far from this 
being the case, he regards it as a pure assumption 
not borne out by facts, and that man’s primitive con- 
dition was one very remote from the savage state, 
containing many of the elements of what we now 
call civilization ; and that this civilized state can no- 
where be traced back to a date anterior to the first 
appearance of a settled monarchy in Egypt, about 
the year B. C. 2500. This opinion he arrived at 
after an examination of Oriental and Western civili- 
zations as we find them recorded, or manifest in the 
traces they have left on the earth. The second part 
is devoted to show the complete accordance of the 
ethnology of Genesis with the latest results of mod- 
ern ethnographical study, and this is done not only 
with reference to the interests of science, but also to 
lead men’s minds from a disparaging view of inspira- 
tion to a higher and truer theory, whereby its abso- 
lute truth and perfection are recognized not only in 
relation to religion and morality, but in all questions 
that can interest man. The same views are thor- 
oughly carried out in a learned and elaborate work, 
“Treatise on the Inspiration of the Holy Script- 
ures,” by Charles Elliott, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the North-western Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago. After treating of the canon of Script- 
ure, its integrity, historical credibility, and scientific 
accuracy, he adduces proofs of the inspiration of the 
Bible from its doctrines and precepts, its diversity 
and unity, organic character and universality, and 
the beneficial effects of the Bible on the world, 
concluding with “ Definitions, Theses, Distinctions,” 
“Nature and Extent of the Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures.” It is worth recording as showing 
the diversity of opinion prevalent among men pro- 
fessedly embracing the same orthodox views, that a 
work of opposite character of an elaborate nature 
is just published by the Rev. Dr. Giles, Rector of 

Sutton, and formerly fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 





lege, Cambridge,—* Hebrew and Christian Records, 
an Historical Enquiry concerning the Age and Au- 
thorship of the Old and New Testaments,” two vols. 
8vo. In it he endeavors to prove that while “ the 
whole of Christendom yields to the authority of the 
Bible, not only because it is the most sacred of 
sacred oracles, but because it is the greatest of all 
great books,” the Old Testament, both style of 
language and order of events, is due to the re-estab- 
lishment of the Hebrews in Palestine 500 years 
B.C., and that the historical books of the New 
Testament were not in their present form until 150 
years after Christ. Among recent de//e-lettres pub- 
lications, Mr. Browning’s attempt to naturalize in 
an English dress the ancient Greek tragedy in one 
of its noblest extant examples, “The Agamemnon” 
of Aschylus, has attracted most attention; and 
critics have united in extolling the splendor 
and hardihood of the diction. An interesting ex- 
periment is being tried on the poetic tastes of the 
English people by the publication of a popular 
“ shilling-volume ” edition of Tennyson’s poems,— 
which have hitherto been a luxury for the upper 
classes. It may be remembered that the enter- 
prising publisher of a penny weekly who desired 
tobring the “Waverley” novels within reach of 
the million, by reprinting them serially in his 
paper, was obliged to fail, so little were they adapted 
to the taste of his customers. A recent work 
of fiction, “with a purpose,” has received the un- 
wonted honor of a notice in the “Quarterly Re- 
view,” and is making much noise from the severity 
of its strictures on some of the most prominent names 
in science, art,and literature. It is entitled “The New 
Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House.” Experts profess todiscover 
in its pages life-like sketches of Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Huxley, Professor Jowett, etc., etc. A charming 
miscellany by Frederic Crowest, author of “The 
Great Tone-Poets,” is entitled “A Book of Musical 
Anecdotes, Collected from every Available Source,” 
—two vols., crown 8vo. 


“Will Denbigh, Nobleman.”’ * 


No one, we suppose, need be ashamed to confess 
a fondness, in early years, for “ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman,” nor a good deal of forgetfulness, in later 
years, as to the incidents of that much-loved novel. 
“ Will Denbigh,” from title to style and theme, re- 
minds us frequently of “ John Halifax,’’ though its 
material is evidently all taken from the author’s own 
observation. It has plenty of incident, sentiment, 
small talk, and people. Of the last, about twenty 
are introduced with care in the first hundred pages, 
and others later on. The language has a rather 
forced brevity, and as Mr. Hamerton has been sug- 
gested as the author, we incline to trust the rumor; 
for there was no forced brevity in the style of “ Wen- 
derholme.”” To the hardened and impenitent novel- 
reader, “ Will Denbigh” will not appeal; but to the 
fresh and confiding one it will give genuine pleasure. 





*No Name Series. Will Denbigh, Nobleman. Boston; 
Roberts Brothers. 1877. 
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Mr. Stedman's “‘ Hawthorne and Other Poems.” 


THE new volume of poems from the pen of Mr. 
E.C. Stedman (“Hawthorne anc other I’oems,”’ Bos- 
ton: J. K. Osgood & Co.) consists, almost entirely, 
of pieces with which the public have been made 
acquainted through the magazines and newspapers. 
The leading poem was pronounced before the Phi 
Beta Kappa at Liarvard, 1877. 

Mr. Stedman’s place among the poets of America 
is neither obscure nor uncertain. It is not claiming 
too much for him to say that he stands among the 
first half dozen. In certain ranges of verse he has 
no superior; while into all that he undcrtakes he 
carries a certain brilliancy and verve that lift him 
above the commonplace, and give him his position, 
clear and clean, as a well-individualized, well-char- 
acterized writer. 

Without entering into a minute criticism of the 
trok before us, it is legitimate to call attention to 
certain traits which it, as well as Mr. Stedman’s pre- 
vious poems, illustrate. Whether it be attributable 
to the fact that he is a man of practical affairs, or to 
the peculiarity of his mind, we do not know; but 
he seems less than many others to lave assimilated 
his culture. We mean by this, simply, that there 
seem to be two independent forces working in and 
through him, viz., his nature and his classical cult- 
ure. These do not interblend, as in Longfellow for 
instance. His culture, which is fine and full, does 
not scem to be a part of him; but a something 
which he possesses. He goes out into it as intoa 
separate field. He comes back from it, as if he 
were coming home again. Longfellow is steeped 
through and through with the classical spirit. It 
informs every fiber of his nature. Stedman volun- 
tarily invests himse/f with it, revels in it, rejoices in 
its temporary inspirations, and then retires from it. 
Like Bryant, he interprets without exemplifying. 
He delights in calling the old back into the new, as 
in “ News from Olympia,” and “ Pan in Wall street,” 
and he oes it with a touch and humor quite inimi- 
table by his compeers ; but it is only for a purpose 
and a moment. 

The two most notable poems in the volume be- 
fore us are “ Hawthorne” and “The Lord’s Day 
Gale,”’ the latter of which we regard as much the 
more remarkable. “Hawthorne” we have read 
twice; and it seemed like walking all day under a 
hazy cloud, through which the sun was about to 
shine, but through which it never did shine, until, 
at the close, it burst forth in thrilling beauty. The 
trouble was doub.less with us, who could not sce 
our own Ilawthorne in his. We could not sce his 
Hawthorne because we were prepossessed by an- 
other image, to which his limning did not answer. 
But the close, how exquisite it is ! 


“ What though i:s work unfinished lies ? 
Half bent 

The rainbow's arch fades out in upper air; 
The shi:.ing cataract half-way down the height 
Breaks into mist; the haunting s:rain that fell 

On listeners unaware 
Ends incomplete, but through the starry night 
The ear still waits for what it did not tell!” 








a 
“The Lord’s Day Gale’”’ is a poem that will live, 
and a poem that shows wherc the writer is strong. 
est. The storm roars over it as if it were itself g 
sea. The deadly mists drive through it, the waves 
beat themselves into foam among its lines as if 
every stanza were an i-land or a headland, and shat. 
tered ships and dying men were drifting around its 
words. And over all sweeps, again and again, the 
writer’s pathetic “ New England! New England!” 
as if into that dear and revered name he crowded 
the love and sympathy of a son, with the apprecia. 
tion of the great tragedy and sorrow that came on 
that Lord’s Day to the dying at sea and the living 
athome. It isin every respect a noble poem, on 
the possession of which the friends of American lit. 
erature are to be congratulated. 


Fisher's “‘Beginnings of Christianity."* 


PROFESSOR FisitER properly puts the beginnings 
of Christianity before the actual advent of Christ, 
He finds preparations for his coming, in the ante. 
cedent history and condition of both the Jewish and 
Pagan worlds, though he does not fil to discern and 
to disclose the difference between the Jewish and the 
Gentile preparation,—the one maturing the living 
seed, and the other making ready the soil for its 
planting. The contributions to the beginnings of 
Christianity furnished by these two sources and in 
these two ways, the author exhibits with compre- 
hensive clearness ard candor, and with much mi- 
nuteness. He then proceeds to a critical exhibition 
of the historical documents of the New Testament, 
which he follows by a discussion of some of the 
more important topics connected with the life of 
Jesus and the apostolic age. 

The whole work is characterized by the acute 
discrimination, and the accurate and affluent scholar- 
ship for which Professor Fisher is so justly noted. 
While in the first part, some of the topics—e. ¢., 
the difference between the Persian and Macedonian 
methods of dominion, and that of Rome, and the 
scope of the Platonic philosophy—are treated with 
rare felicity, we think that the portions of the work 
which will prove most interesting to the general 
reader, and at the same time most valuable to the 
theological student, are the discussions of the canon- 
ical authority of the New Testament histories,—a 
discussion more full and more fair than the Ameri- 
can student will easily find elsewlere.—and the final 
chapter in which he gives the characteristics of 
Christianity in the first century. 

If we should venture a criticism upon a book 
worthy of such large commendation, it would relate 
to the illustrative citations, especially in the early 
part of the work, given with a minute amplitude 
which the scholar does not need, and which, to the 
unscholarly reader, may almost cover up the point 
which the author desires to make plain. 

We could also wish that the distinctions between 
Christianity and all other systems of religion had 





* The innings of Christianity, with a View of the State of 
the Roman Wor d at the Bir h of Christ. By George P. Fisher, 
D.D. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
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been more sharply drawn. Professor Fisher has, 
of course, avoided the error of classifying Christian- 
ity with other religions, from which it is supposed 
to differ only as they differ among themselves ; an 
error into which superficial writers on the history 
of religion, and the philosophy of religion, have 
often fallen; but we think it would have becn well 
ifin exhibiting the different religious systems prev- 
alent at the time of Christ's coming, he had shown 
more fully that the point wherein the other religions 
agree is the exact point wherein they all differ from 
Christianity. Hegel’s definition of religion, as a 
union with God, may be true, and may apply to all 
religions; but this union Christianity proposes 
to make practicable by a divine sacrifice, while the 
other religions prescribe for its attainment only 
human endeavors, Christianity starts with the 
thought that God has mercy upon man originally, 
and because of His love, and not because of any 
pleading or propitiation which man has offered. 
The love of God, as Christianity declares it, is not 
a love purchased or induced by even the obedience 
or the death of Christ; rather does Christianity 
represent the work of Christ as the consequence of 
this love. “For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” Ilere Christianity stands absolutely 
alone. The other religions are altogether wanting 


in this peculiarity. They represent more or less 
dimly the profound sense in the human soul of sin, 


and its pathetic strivings for forgiveness and the 
divine favor; but not one of them has the faintest 
glimpse ef the divine mercy or grace. In Christi- 
anity the divine blessings are represented as a gilt; 
in all other religions, they appear only as a pur- 
chase,—in the one case a gift wholly unmerited, and 
for which payment is impossible ; and in the other, 
a purchase for a fair equivalent which man is com- 
petent to offer. 

If this thought were uttered in the book as clearly 
as we have no doubt it lies in the mind of the 
author, Professor Fisher would only have given 
additional value to a work whose worth, as it is, can 
hardly be overestimated. 


Dr. Smith's “ Faith and Philosophy.”’* 


Dr. BELLOws truly remarked upon the death 
of Professor Smith,—“ How feebly the general 
public knows what a treasure has dropped from 
the world, and how poor it leaves the church and 
scholarship of America! ’’ Great scholarship is still 
too rare among us to compete successfully for ap- 
preciation with culture of a lower and more popular 
grade, and it is therefore fortunate if its monuments 
abide to await Inter and wider recognition. The 
great regret in this case is that the monuments 
are so few, and that the work of this most noble 





* Faith and Philosophy. Discourses and Essays, by 
Henry B, Smuh, D D., LL D._ Edued with an introductory 
notice by George L_ Prentiss, D.D., Professor in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 





scholar is mostly scattered through reviews and 
published addresses. 

Nevertheless, the selections so judiciously edited 
by Dr. Prentiss, perpetuate the best traits of his 
intellect, and furnish a fair index of his power. 
While the title “ Faith and Philosophy” imparts 
to them all a certain unity, since in some form they 
all illustrate his favorite conception of the alliance 
of faith and philosophy, they exhibit at the same 
time his remarkable versatility. It might be hard 
to determine from this volume whether he excelled 
as a theologian, a historian or a philosophic critic. 

Ilis mind was severely logical and analytical. 
To a wonderful subtlety of perception which directed 
him unerringly to the vital point of a question or to 
the real cleavage line of a party issue, he added 
the utmost simplicity and definiteness in the forms 
of his thought, and blended in rare proportion the 
speculative and the methodical types of intellect. 
His research was as minute as his outlook was 
broad, and the keenness of his critical faculty was 
balance! by the profound religiousness of his spirit. 
His aggressive courage in the realm of thought was 
equaled only by his reverent restfulness in the 
realm of faith. 

His ideals of culture and of learning, and his 
methods, bear the stamp of Germany in their com- 
prehensiveness and thoroughness; while his treat- 
ment of the various phases of German thought is 
based upon personal knowledge of its original 
sources. Placed in early manhood at the very 
center of the rationalistic struggle, and familiar with 
all its complex lines; never swept from his anchor- 
age of faith, yet touched to the quick by the agony 
through which German theology was taking shape 
in her great Christian souls,—his experience made 
him at once one of the most dangerous foes of 
rationalism, and one of the grandest representatives 
of the gencrous side of orthodoxy. 

All these characteristics are represented in the 
volume before us. It has a timeliness which does 
not always attach to productions republished after 
so long an interval as some of these essays. This 
is partly because they deal so largely with funda- 
mental principles, which do not change with the 
rapidly shifting phases of thought, and partly be- 
cause the questions discussed are still for the most 
part living questions. Indeed it might be said that 
some parts of the volume perhaps fit better into the 
present condition of religious thought than into that 
in which they were originally written. Nearly thirty 
years ago Dr. Smith discerned and stated what few 
Americans suspected, that principles which had 
already formulated themselves in Germany, were 
unconsciously at work among us. In that interval 
they have come very distinctly and aggressively into 
American thought. Even if the Rev. Joseph Cook’s 
somewhat rose-colored view of the decline of ration- 
alism in Germany be correct,though Strauss and Baur 
are in their graves, and other kings have arisen in 
their stead,—Aeve their influence has not yet faded 
out; they with others who have shared their de- 
cline at home are at work still in American ration- 
alistic thought, perhaps at a lower plane, but still 
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where they must be met: and the pantheistic ma- 
terialism which was the latest outcome of Strauss’s 
thought, and which never was more vigorously or 
more brilliantly handled than in the last essay of 
this volume, is to-day the most prominent antago- 
nist of Christianity. Apart, however, from its par- 
ticular forms, or its representatives, the rationalistic 
spirit is rampant, and the great value of the book 
consists after all in its dealing with the essential 
errors of this spirit. 

The style is nervous and vigorous, lucid, sharply 
cut, and pervaded at times with an impassioned 
glow. Mingled with the remorseless logic and the 
nice dissection of fallacies, are passages of the deep- 
est tenderness, and these in turn are offset by a 
sarcasm as keen as Gibbon’s, and a humor at once 
racy and delicate. 

The introductory address, on “ Faith and Philos- 
ophy,” and the two noble inaugurals on “ Church 
History” and “Systematic Theology,” exhibit the 
author’s easy mastery and nice adjustment of a vast 
range of knowledge. The sermon on “ Christian 
Union and Ecclesiastical Reunion ” will have a per- 
manent value, not only as a contribution to the history 
of a great movement, but as an exhibition of calm 
wisdom, courage, and generous catholicity applied to 
the solution of a most difficult and delicate ecclesi- 
astical problem. One of the best specimens of 
Professor Smith’s fine qualities as a reviewer is fur- 
nished in the article on “ English Latitudinarians.” 
The book of “Essays and Reviews” made a pro- 
digious stir in its day, which was due more to the 
ignorance of the public than to the superior wisdom 
or originality of the authors. It is safe to say that 
it nowhere received a more thorough treatment, and 
a more damaging exposure than in this article. 
The essayists are shown to have been frightening 
themselves and their readers by resuscitating phan- 
toms already laid; to have gotten just so far into 
German criticism and philosophy as to learn the 
difficulties without studying the replies; not far 
enough to have any knowledge of those positive 
constructions of the Christian system which are 
means to reconcile faith and philosophy. The 
handling of Doctor Rowland Williams is particu- 
larly felicitous for its severity, candor, and good- 
humored, but cutting, sarcasm. 

Space will not allow us to dwell on several other 
essays which we had marked for special comment. 
The magnificent review of Strauss’s “ The Old and 
the New Faith” is a worthy conclusion of the vol- 
ume. Would that we might have had from the same 
pen the discussion of “the other two questions.” 
The book is one which ought to be in the library of 
every theological student, and of every minister of 
the gospel. It will teach young theologians how 
to be “liberal” without being vague; how to unite 
positive convictions with generous sympathies. It 
furnishes a noble illustration of Christian scholar- 
ship; and, if the reader rises from its perusal feel- 
ing that faith has a right to use the weapons of 
philosophy, he will find mingled with this the feel- 
ing that “it is a very reasonable thing to be- 
lieve.” 





Joseph Cook’s ‘‘ Biology.” * 


Most of the notices called forth by the appear. 
ance of Mr. Cook’s book have dealt with the 
manner, while the matter of the volume has almost 
escaped criticism. The style of these lectures,— 
with the constant recurrence of mixed metaphor, 
of inaccurate English, of strained conceits, of rhe- 
torical flourishes, of dogmatic self-assertion,—does 
certainly present many tempting opportunities for 
sharp criticism, and even for well-merited ridicule, 
Much may indeed be pardoned to the lecturer who 
speaks without notes; but when the orator himself 
revises his oratory, and presents it to the public, as 
argument, in the form of a bound volume, he forfeits 
all claim to consideration en that score. 

The secret of Mr. Cook’s success as a lecturer is 
somewhat hard to explain, if the explanation be 
sought in the lectures themselves. Many of the 
most powerful arguments against materialism are, 
it is true, presented in this volume; some of them 
are forcibly and graphically stated; but the work 
is so marred by affectation and by unfairness of 
statement, that as a whole it seems calculated to do 
far more harm than good. It is almost incredible 
that an intelligent Boston audience, one which, upon 
Mr. Cook’s authority, had “as many brains in it as 
any audience in America,” could have tolerated 
much that these lectures contain. The ground of 
his success probably is that Mr. Cook is a special 
pleader, and is addressing an audience mainly com- 
posed of his clients. It cannot be denied that there 
is abroad throughout the Christian world an uneasy 
sense that Christianity is in jeopardy, and that it 
is mainly threatened by the advocates of modern 
science. When a _ stout-hearted, self-confident 
champion arises, and proposes to demolish the 
enemies of the faith in a dozen Monday lectures, or 
in a few hundred printed pages, is it any wonder 
that the timid and the doubting are happy to shelter 
themselves behind his statements, being not too 
critical of the weapons he employs ? 

A criticism of mere manner, however well-de- 
served it may be, is beneath the dignity of the subject, 
if not of the volume itself. The matter of which it 
treats is one that reaches far below the level of the 
mere zsthetic and lays hold upon the very “root 
and ground of things.” The doctrine of evolution, 
when pressed to its extremest conclusion, is the 
rankest materialism. Upon its hard, unyielding 
dogmas, if they should ever be established, the 
hopes of all the ages would suffer shipwreck, and 
by them God himself would be dethroned and exiled 
from the universe he has created. On its physical 
side, evolution, even if it were fully proved, would do 
no more than show Aew God works; but on its 
spiritual side,—where it makes life and intellect and 
soul the mere results of chemical and molecular 
action,—it would be death to Christianity, to religion, 
to morality. 

It is just because Mr. Cook is the avowed advo- 
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cate of Christianity that we should be careful to 
assure ourselves of his fitness, his earnestness and 
his integrity. It is just because our belief in the 
Christian religion, in the immortality of the soul, in 
the existence of a God who touches our lives at 
every point, is to us the most vital of all truths, that 
we should test the armor of the champion who has 
come up to fight the battle of the Lord. As Chris- 
tians we should desire Christianity to fall, rather 
than to be upheld by misrepresentation. The very 
foundation stones of the city of our God must be 
of imperishable and incorruptible material ; its very 
streets beneath our feet “of pure gold like unto 
transparent glass.” 

The real issue must be made with Mr. Cook upon 
the fundamental qualities of truth and justice. The 
flippant, off-hand manner in which our champion 
goes out to meet this modern Goliath would seem 
to be as far removed from the caution of Saul as it 
is from the faith of David. 

Statements so sweeping require to be sustained 
by direct proof. Mr. Cook’s own words fully justify 
the selection of the theory concerning bathybius as 
the point upon which his fairness and accuracy shall 
be tested. He says (pp. 69-70): “Strauss rested-on 
bathydius the central arch of his argument against 
the supernatural ; ’’ and “ Haeckel makes bathybius 
the stem from which all terrestrial life divides and 
comes to its present state. It would not be worth 
much,’ he goes on to say, “for me here to cut 
down this or that bough in the great tree; but if 
with the latest scientific intelligence I may strike at 
the bottom stem, bathybius, I shall have done some- 
thing.” As Mr. Cook thus acknowledges its fun- 
damental importance, and as this discussion includes 
the major portion of the biology proper in the pres- 
ent volume, which is really a work upon the im- 
mortality of the soul, we should here certainly expect 
accuracy and fairness. 

The first lecture in the volume opens with these 
words : 


“In 1868, Professor Huxley, in an elaborate paper in the 
‘Microscopical Journal,’ announced his belief that the gelati- 
nous matter found in the ooze of the beds of the deep seas, is a 
sheet of living matter extending around the globe. The stick- 
iness of the deep sea mud, he ined, is due to i bl 
lumps of a transparent, jelly-like substance, each lump consist- 
ing of granules, coccoliths and foreign bodies, embedded in a 
transparent, colorless, and structureless matrix. It was his 
serious claim that these granule heaps, and the transparent 
gelatinous matter in which they are imbedded, represent masses 
of protoplasm. 

“To this amazingly strategic and haughtily trumpeted sub- 
stance, found at the lowest bottoms of the oceans, Huxley gave 
the scientific name, bathybius, from two Greek words meaning 
deep and sea, and assumed that it was in the past, and would 
be in the future, the progenitor of all the life on the planet. 
*Bathybius,’ was his language, ‘is a vast sheet of living matter 
enveloping the whole earth beneath the seas.’ ”’ 





To take up the points im the order of succession : 
1. In the paper referred to (“ Mic. Jour.” vol. VIII. 
N. S. pages 203-12) Huxley gives a minute de- 
scription of the various constituents of the Atlantic 
ooze, but says no single word of its being a sheet 
of living matter extending around the globe. 2. 





This substance of which he is speaking may é¢ 
“amazingly strategic” (who would be so bold as to 
deny the truth of this incomprehensible statement ?) 
but it is as far from being “ haughtily trumpeted ”’ 
as language can make it. 3. The very derivation 
of the name is a blunder; bathybius being derived 
from two Greek words meaning deep and /i/z, not 
from two meaning deep and sea. 4. The statement 
that Huxley “assumed that it [bathybius] was in 
the past, and would be in the future, the progenitor 
of all the life on the planet”’ is incorrect. No such 
statement occurs in the article referred to, and it is in 
direct contradiction to his views. (See “ Enc. Brit.” 
vol. III. 9th ed. Prefatory portion of Art. on 
Biology.) 5. Finally, the last sentence of the ex- 
tract from Mr. Cook’s lecture, in quotation marks, 
may be somewhere in Huxley's writings; but it 
does not occur 1n the article from which he purports 
to take it. In the nine consecutive lines just quoted, 
which constitute the second paragraph of the first 
lecture, there are four unpardonable inaccuracies. 
The whole controversy from beginning to end might 
be brought to the test of severe justice and truth, 
and fare no better than this opening sentence; but 
only one other point can be so tested here. 

In 1868 Huxley re-examined some specimens of 
the deep sea ooze, which had been for some time in 
spirits, under higher microscopic powers than had 
previously been used. “I conceive these granule 
heaps, and the transparent gelatinous matter in 
which they are imbedded, to represent masses of 
protoplasm,” he says,“* “ which must, I think, 
be regarded as a new form of those simple animated 
beings which have recently been so well described 
by Heckel in his ‘ Monographie der Moneren.’”’ 

“Great microscopists and physiologists,” says 
Mr. Cook, “like Professor Lionel Beale and Dr. 
Carpenter, rejected Huxley’s testimony on this 
matter of fact”’ (page 3). And yet Dr. Carpenter, 
in the last edition of “ The Microscope and its Reve- 
lations,” 1875, not only describes every constituent 
of the deep-sea ooze as Huxley does, but says, after 
speaking of the Moners,“To this group it would 
seem we are to refer these indefinite expansions of 
protoplasmic substance which there is much reason 
to regard as generally spread over the deep-sea 
bed”? ($ 366). What are we to make of such 
general but positive statements, on the part of Mr. 
Cook, with facts like these directly contradicting 
them ? 

The statement immediately following this, on the 
subject of Huxley's “recantation” in regard to 
bathybius, is a tissue of misapplied quotations, 
incorrect statements, and unworthy insinuations, 
which it would take pages to make clear and refute, 
as the whole history of the controversy is involved. 
But any one who will take the trouble to read 
Huxley’s article (“ Mic. Jour.” volume viii. N. S. 
pages 203-12), Mr. Murray’s article and Mr. 
Buchanan’s report in regard to the deep-sea sound- 
ings of the “ Challenger ”’ (“ Amer. Jour. of Science 
and Arts,” volume xii, 1876, page 267), and Hux- 
ley’s “ Recantation ” (idid. volume x, page 312), in 
connection with the article on Biology (“Enc, 
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Brit.” volume iii., 9th edition) will need no further 
evidence to prove how unsafe a guide is our arator. 

Mr. Cook seems to ignore the fact that the whole 
evolution theory does not stand or fall with the 
existence or non-existence of bathybius. The mo- 
ners still exist, whether bathybius does or not,— 
they are, without question, mere undifferentiated 
masses of protoplasm performing the functions of 
nutrition and propagation, without the aid of a single 
organ, and they undoubtedly do lie at the very base 
of organic life. The value of bathybius, as a dis- 
covery, consisted in this: that because of its indefi- 
nite expansion, it conformed more nearly to the 
hypothecated wrsch/eim than any of the other mo- 
ners, but it differed from them not ia quality but 
merely in extension; the evolution theory without 
bathybius stands precisely where it did with it. 
The triumphant shout with which Mr. Cook closes 
his third lecture—“ Bathybius has been discovered 
in 1875, by the ship ‘Challenger’ to be,—hear O 
heavens! and give ear O earth ! sulphate of lime, and 
that, when dissolved, it crystallizes as gypsum ’’— 
is not only undignified in the extreme, but is some- 
what absurd in view of the fact that bathybius does 
exist, though the “ Challenger ” did not find it. (See 
leader “ Pop. Science Monthly,”’ Oct. 1877.) It is 
somewhat dangerous to stake one’s faith upon neg- 
ative evidence of this kind. 

One other point it is absolutely essential to notice 
before leaving this book. Mr. Cook would seem 
to believe in the possibility of miracles ; for he says 
(page 29): “A miracle is unusual, natural law is 
habitual, Divine action. The natural is a prolonged 
and so unnoticed supernatural.” And yet, accept- 
ing the Bible as inspired, and miracle as possible, 
he suggests that Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary in a natural way, as drones are produced 
from the unfertilized eggs of the queen bee: 
he eliminates from this central fact of the Christian 
religion the Divine element. And not only is Christ 
no longer the Son of God, he hardly reaches to 
the dignity of man. And this is the champion of 
our religion! Heaven protect us from our friends ! 

Possibly the best service these lectures have done 
the world is in bringing to the ears and eyes of 
thousands Asa Gray’s noble and profound words : 
“Faith in an order, which is the basis of science, 
cannot reasonably be separated from faith in an 
ordainer, which is the basis of religion.” 


Two Illustrated Books. 


THE public owe to Mr. Anthony the opportunity 
of seeing a new series of designs by Mary Hallock 
Foote.* There are few living artists who could illus- 
trate satisfactorily the most masterly and profound 
tragedy which the New World has given to literature. 
It is enough praise to say that some of these designs, 
notably those on pazes 49, 99, 237 and 311, are not 
out of keeping with the book itself. The flower 
pieces are exquisitely drawn, and into them Mr. 





* The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthome. I!!ustrated. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 





Anthony scems to have put his best work. Some of 
the cuts in “The Scarlet Letter’’ have evidently 
lost a good deal either in the engraving, or in the 
printing on stiff paper; perhaps in both. Mrs, 
Foote’s drawing on the block is extremely difficult 
to reproduce; a satisfactory result can only be ob. 
tained by following carefully and sympathetically the 
most subtile gradations. It is a pity that the public 
really never see directly the work of one of our 
ablest artists. There are not many American paint. 
ers who have equal mastery of the figure and of com. 
position, or “ picture making,’’ and her drawings on 
the wood show other artistic qualities which are as 
rare as these. One of these days we shall hope to 
see paintings in water-color and oil, by Mrs. Foote, 
in our annual exhibitions. 

The two most notable “ gift books ” of the season 
are the above noticed, and Bryant’s “Flood of 
Years,” with illustrations both designed and engraved 
by W. J. Linton.* We think there will have to be 
a reform in the art of “gift book” illustration. A 
picture to accompany a poem must be an extra- 
ordinarily good one if in subject it is a mere restate. 
ment of the text. A great deal of Mrs. Foote’s 
pictorial faculty has been cramped in this way. Mr. 
Linton has tried to give an imaginative turn to the 
illustrations of “ The Flood of Years,’’ but in some 
places the mixture of the fanciful and the realistic 
results unhappily,—as in such pictures as we find 
on page 19. In the upper one, two young people 
are walking calmly along the margin of a moon-lit 
river. In the lower they seem to be “taking a 
header” in the Long Branch breakers. 

We very much doubt whether the “Flood of 
Years ” is the kind of a poem to illustrate after the 
modern fashion ; it might, indeed, have been sug- 
gestively “decorated ;”’ but although it calls up in 
the mind of the reader a number of successive scenes, 
acertain incongruity in the machinery of the poem 
itself is brought out all the stronger when we come to 
see these scenes actually pictured. The force of the 
poem—and it is certainly one of the best that 
Bryant has ever written—consists not in the im- 
azery which Mr. Linton’s pictures press upon our 
notice, but in its pure and noble diction; its refine- 
ment, and tenderness, and imagination ; —the general 
spirit of the poem rather than its accessories. 

Much of the engraving shows that the hand of the 
master has not lost ics cunning; and that Mr. Linton 
is one of the masters of modern wood-engraving, en- 
gravers themselves vill be the first to acknowledge. 


“The United States as a Nation.’’t 


To explain to foreigners “why we are what we 
are,"’—as Dr. Thompson in one place expresses it,— 
was the primary object of this book. But it is sin- 
gular y well adapted, also, to teach our own citizens 
a wiser and deeper appreciation of American insti- 
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tutions than that which generally prevails in these 
days of doubt and seeming contradiction, and unful- 
filled experiment. There are six lectures; the first 
three being devoted to a comprehensive, fresh, and 
learned review of the origin of the nation and adop- 
tion of our form of government, and the latter three 
treating of “The Nation Tested” (by civil war), 
“The Nation Judged by its Self-development,’’ and 
“The Opening Century.” Dr. Thompson incul- 
cates, throughout, the distinction between the essen- 
tial life of the nation (which existed before the 
Colonies became independent) and the vicissitudes 
of government; and is careful to separate the 
elements of politics and society—unfortunately di- 
vorced among us, at present,—and to show how the 
unshakable Christian foundation of our national 
and social life gives us something by which we can 
always hold, and which is continually working im- 
provement amid even the most discouraging circum- 
stances. One may not agree with every detail of 
the reasoning employed or the conclusions reached ; 
but, as a whole, the book is most admirable. It is 
surprising how slowly the real and inmost meaning 
of our republic makes its way into the minds of 
European thinkers, to say nothing of the mere 
average foreigner; and we have been listening to 
the ill-informed remarks of outsiders so long, that 
it is a pleasure to find put into good shape the prin- 
ciples and the facts on which our present rests and 
our future depends. Much that Dr. Thompson ad- 
vances, of course, is heard in the daily talk of thought- 
ful Americans; but here it is well ordered and 


amplified, and is illustrated by terse statements of a 
deep philosophy, by copious statistics, and references 
of a highly suggestive kind to a wide range of read- 


ing and observation. At the same time, it is easy 
reading and suited for popular use. We suppose 
there is no other single volume at this moment 
which gives so vivid an idea of our national exist- 
ence, from the beginnings down to 1876, as this. 
And to all patriotic minds it will be especially ac- 
ceptable for its manly, clear-sighted faith in the 
future of the United States. 


“ About Old Story-Tellers,’’ by Donald G. Mitchell.* 


Mr. MITCHELL has made a volume, very attractive 
to the eye and very gratifying to a cultivated taste, 
in which he undertakes to keep alive for young peo- 
ple an interest not only in the best fictitious litera- 
ture apprehensible by them, but in the authors of 
the books which he would have them read, and in 
the times and circumstances out of which the stories 
grew. Thus, giving first some account of the origin 
of printed books, he has chapters upon the “Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,” Goldsmith and the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” Swift, Miss Edgeworth, “ Paul and 
Virginia,” Madame Cottin’s “ Elizabeth,” the 
Brothers Grimm and Fairy Tales, Sir Walter Scott, 
De Foc, and Bunyan. In each case he seeks to 
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blend the interest which the young reader may have 
in the story with what he wishes him to have in the 
story-teller, glancing back and forth from book to 
author, and from author to book. The plan grew 
out of talks by his own fireside and the manner of 
the book is thus largely conversational, so much so 
sometimes as to lead the critical reader to suspect 
that Mr. Mitchell was a little nervous lest he should 
appear du'l, 

Indeed, the plan, excellently as it must strike all 
lovers of good literature, might well alarm any 
writer of books for the young. Mr. Mitchell him- 
self has inadvertently betrayed the doubt which rises 
when he says in his chapter on “The Arabian 
Nights’”: “But, after all, the’ question is not 
answered as to who wrote ‘The Arabian Nights’.’ 
I doubt if it ever will be answered truly. Who 
cares, indeed? I dare say that youngsters in these 
days of investigation committees are growing up 
more curious and inquiring than they used te be; 
but I know well I cared or thought nothing about 
the authorship in those old school-days when I 
caught my first reading of ‘ Aladdin and the Won- 
derful Lamp.’” We suspect that the young readers 
of this day are not very different from those of one 
or two generations ago as to their interest in authors, 
and that the desire to know about them is an edu- 
cated taste of much later development than the lik- 
ing for the books themselves. None the less will 
this book stimulate a love for good literature, for it 
is homage to a few great books and great men, and 
no child fails to be influenced by such signs of 
respect. Whatever serves in a hearty, honest 
way to keep open the springs of great literature 
for the use of children is work worthy of all 
praise. 

Mr. Mitchell is always interesting and avoids too 
much didactic talk. Perhaps his own personal in- 
terest in the men and books is sometimes made 
more prominent than is requisite, but cne casily 
forgives a good lover. We should de=ur to his off- 
hand ranking of Noah Webster above Samuel John- 
son in dictionary-making, and we wish that he had 
given a hint to the older boys who have read 
“Robinson Crusoe,” as to the possible political 
significance of the work, but the slight criticisms 
which any one may make for himself of details 
ought not to weigh beside the positive good which 
the book may do in stimulating, if not in creating a 
fondness for the best literature. De Quincey very 
sagaciously remarks on the “ Spectator’s”’ doctrine, 
that every one wishes to know about the author of 
a book before he reads it: “ No reader cares about 
an author’s person écfore reading his book; it is 
after reading it, and supposing the book to reveal 
something of the writer’s moral nature as modifying 
his intellect; it is for his fun, his fancy, his sadness, 
possibly his craziness, that any reader cares about 
seeing the author in person.” So we take it that 
Mr. Mitcheli’s book will be especially serviceable 
to those who have already had a taste of the books 
he teils about, and to their parents and teachers 
who wish to give their interest a humane direc- 
tion. 
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“Wonder World Stories.” * 


HERE is a new collection of fairy tales which are 
issued by the same publishers on the heels of the 
legends of the American Indians as compiled by 
Cornelius Matthews. The latter gives many of 
the original tales which Longfellow has used 
in Hiawatha; the former takes the pick of the 
fabulous lore of the whole world. The Italian, 
French, German, Russian, Swedish and Hungarian, 
yield one specimen or more, and the legends of 
China, Japan, Judea, Turkey, Ireland and Hindus- 
tan, are drawn upon, if not at first hand, then in 
translation from one of the modern literary lan- 
guages of Europe. Two women have brought 
together this little collection, of which it may safely 
be said that not one is insignificant or wanting in 
amusing qualities. The introduction isa translation 
of a very appropriate fable by Florian, the brilliant 
Franco-Spanish poet, relative of Voltaire and rival 
of LaFontaine. His fable is about Fable and Truth. 
The point is seen in these two lines, where Fable 
says: 

“ But, tell me also, Dame Truth, why 
You show yourself entirely nude.” 

The Hebrew furnishes two short stories, one con- 
cerning the Emperor Titus, who, for all his boasts, 
was destroyed by a little insect, and the other being 
a variant on the story of the Seven Sleepers, called, 
“The Seventy Years’ Sleep of Chonai Hamaagal.” 
From the Chinese comes a characteristic story of 
“The Man who Slew Himself at Sight of the Spirit 
of his Wife,” and from the Irish, a fine old shillelagh 
hero-story called, “ Lomnachtan, and the Fenians of 
Eire,” where the beautiful young warrior Diarmuid 
O’Duinne and other Fenians of tremendous prowess 
do battle with fell enchanters who live on the Peak 
of Teneriffe. The Japanese Contingent is “ Toda 
the Archer, and the Queen of the World under the 
Sea,” according to .he version of Professor W. E. 
Griffis, the author of “The Mikado’s Empire.” 
The Mahabharata is entered for a story from India, 
and that selected is “ Narada’s Prophecy,” trans- 
lated from the German version of Doctor C. Beyer. 
It tells of Sawitri, whose monument bore this in- 
scription: “Sawitri, whose fidelity and love con- 
quered even the God of Death.” The inexhaustible 
treasury of Russian folk-lore supplies “The Bride 
of the Wind,” by Akhschavoumoff, a title which this 
shares with a popular ballad of Germany. Per- 
haps the most exciting tale in the collection is 
the “Son of the Fairy” from the Hungarian of 
Moriz Jokai. It relates to the vanishing of that 
mighty empire which Attila and his Huns founded 
in Western Europe. 


Prof. Shairp ‘‘On Poetic Interpretation of Nature."’ t 


THERE is need that a successor to the chair of 
poetry at Oxford, held for so many years by Matthew 
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Arnold, should give a good account of himself in a 
volume published at the time of his appointment, 
Principal Shairp has already offered to the public an 
evidence of his force as a poet in a volume called 
“ Kilmahoe, a Highland Pastoral, and Other Poems.” 
The English press spoke well of these efforts at the 
time of their appearance, some thirteen years ago, but 
the mark they made could not have been profound, 
even in the north of England. There is on record 
a dictum of the “Atheneum” which allows them 
praise for clearness and sweetness. The same 
trait may be seen in the present volume; clearness 
of statement is the chief point of excellence in 
Mr. Shairp’s prose, even if it be necessary to at- 
tain it by frequent repetitions, while the style 
has decided sweetness and grace. At times one 
perceives a tendency to exaggeration in phrase, a 
leaning toward the “forceful” that reminds one 
of occasional passages in Charles Kingsley and the 
works of Professor Blackie, but the gentler and 
perhaps more artistic nature of Principal Shairp 
makes the recurrence of these peculiarities less 
frequent. 

Judged as a whole, and in regard to its ultimate 
objects, this prettily bound and printed, pleasantly 
worded little volume is a polemic, and, if not exactly 
a religious one, then a polemic poetical, in scope as 
near as may be to a religious work. The combat 
between materialism and spirituality, between posi- 
tivism and ideality, is continued without flagging from 
beginning to end of the treatise. This is what it all 
comes to, whether issue is more directly taken in 
the first chapter on the “ Sources of Poetry,” in the 
fourth entitled “ Will Science put out Poetry?” or 
in the fourteenth and last on “ Wordsworth as an 
Interpreter of Nature.” The first eight chapters 
carry on the argument with the greatest energy, 
while the remaining six have a more historical 
bearing. The treatment of nature by the Hebrew 
poets, by Lucretius and Virgil, by Chaucer, Shak- 
spere and Milton, by Allan Ramsay and Thomson, 
Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper and Burns, 
brings our professor to the poet for whom he 
seems to possess the greatest affection—to Words- 
worth. 

Why Mr. Shairp should have given so much 
attention to the arguments for spirituality over 
against materialism appears from his preface. It 
seems that a series of lectures gave rise to the work, 
and that these chapters have been recast from 
addresses made to an audience already fully supplied 
with the opposite arguments put forward by lecturers 
on science. The addresses were to serve as antidotes 
to the material doctrines of his fellow-lecturers. But 
aside from this, it is also apparent that Mr. Shairp’s 
natural bent lies in that direction; he has a nature 
very susceptible to reverence and awe, and does not 
fail to show his belief that all things begin and end 
in religion, that God exists, and that the denial of 


| him is folly. 


In proving the immortality of the soul, and the 
existence of things outside and beyond our daily 
experience, Mr. Shairp takes as much of Kant’s 
reasoning as is necessary to attain his object. Im- 
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pressions on the mind, which have nothing to do 
with the senses, are discovered in every judgment 
that we make, and hence the independence of the | 
soul from the action of the senses is postulated. 
But he takes care to stop short of the further results 
to which Kant’s stern and inflexible reasoning‘car- 
ried him. He scouts the idea that we know nothing | 
at all of this world because we can only know the 
impressions upon our senses andsoul. That would 
carry him into a negation of all things, and finally of 
God himself; but the term, atheist, is evidently the 
most intolerable of all to Mr. Shairp’s sensibilities. 
As a poet and a champion of poetry, nothing could | 
be more appropriate than to see Mr. Shairp ranging 
himself against the encroachments of the materialists 
and drawing his sword in defense of the ideal. Plato, 
not Aristotle, is the camp for him. 

Agreeable and pleasant reading though it may be, 
there is nothing in this little work to prove the new 
professor a man of much force. Ossian, for instance, 
whose claims might have been urged with especial 
fitness by a Scotchman, is passed over with an 
evasive paragraph or two, as if he were afraid to 
come to any conclusions of his own, either because 
of inadequate consideration of the subject, or 
—what is likelier—out of regard to his Lowland 
audience. Indeed, one need not look for strong | 
expressions of opinion or new theories on any of 
the numerous subjects that arise in the course of so 
fruitful a theme, but only for a good presenting of 
well-known views. Canon Mozley, Ruskin, Stop- 





ford Brooke, Leslie Stephen and Max Miiller furnish 
a good deal of the matter. The strongest private 
conviction expressed is the general one already 
noticed of the existence of God in nature and a soul 
in man. Concerning poetry, he says: 

“T have said that the range of poetry is boundless 
as the universe. Whenever the soul comes into 
living contact with fact and truth; whenever it 
realizes these with more than common vividness, 
there arises a thrill of joy, a glow of emotion. And 
the expression of that thrill, that glow, is poetry. 
The range of poetic emotion may thus be as wide as 
the range of human thought, as existence. It does 
not follow from this that all objects are alike fit to 
awaken poetry. The nobler the objects, the nobler 
will be the poetry they awaken when they fall on 
the heart of a true poet. But though this be so, 
yet poetry may be found springing up in the most 
unlikely places, among what seem the dryest efforts 
of human thought, just as you may see the intense 
blue of the Alpine forget-me-not lighting up the 
darkest crevices, or the most bare and inaccessible 
ledges of the mountain precipice.” 

Physical science, says Mr. Shairp, deals with the 
outward object alone. Poetry has to do with the 
object f/us the soul of man. From the meeting and 
combined action of these two forces, the outward 


| object and the soul, there arises a creation, or ema- 


nation, different from either, but partaking of the 
nature of both. And it is the business of true 
poetry to express this. 
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New Method of Propagating Soft Plants. 


THE usual method of preparing cuttings of soft- | 
wooded plants is either to take the cuttings entirely | 
off the parent plant, or to cut them half-way through | 
and let them remain on the plant till the granula- 


tions appear. An improvement on this is to snap 
or break off the cutting so as to leave it hanging by 
a bit of the skin. This serves to hold the cutting 
to the plant and to keep it from wilting, while it 
saves the plant from the severe check that would 
follow its complete removal. In a short time the 
“callous,” or granulations, appear and the hanging 
cutting may then be removed and planted at once in 
a pot, when, after a few days shading it takes root 
and begins to grow. The advantages of this method 
are found in saving the parent plant, for the hang- 
ing cutting still demands sustenance from the roots 
and thus stimulates and preserves the plant in 
health. At the same’ time, new shoots break out 
below the broken cutting, and these form new cut- 
tings in less time than by the old method when the 
plant is checked by the severe cutting back. Labor 
and time are also saved by omitting the work spent 
in setting and tending the cuttings in a propagating 





tank, 
VoL. XV.—30. 


Dairy Ventilation. 


A SYSTEM of under-ground air-pipes laid up and 
down a hill from a dairy for the purpose of securing 
fresh air of a uniform temperature has been already 
described in this department. Another form of 
ventilating-pipe adapted to dairies on level ground 
employs a brick or stone pipe of a pointed arch 
section 37.7 centimeters (14 inches) high and 30.5 
centimeters (1 foot) wide at the bottom, laid in a 
straight line in any direction for a distance of 15.78 
meters (150 feet). This air-duct is laid 2.74.5 
meters (9 feet) under ground, and rises by an easy 
curve to the surface at one end, and enters the bot- 
tom of the dairy at the other. The temperature of 
the earth at this depth is 48° Fahrenheit at all sea- 
sons of the year, and the air passing through the 
duct has this fixed temperature on entering the 
dairy. In summer, the air of the dairy can be 
lowered to any desired point above this by letting 
the hot air escape from the top of the building, and 
in winter, the fresh air entering the dairy is raised 
to this point by passing through the duct, whatever 
the outside temperature. A little fire heat in the 
dairy will set the air in the duct in motion, and thus 
the room is readily kept at any desired temperature 
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at small expense. Another advantage reported for 
this system of ventilation is the freedom from danger 
of souring in the milk during thunder-storms, as the 
air taken from the duct is free from the germs of 
putrification. This under-ground air-duct might 
also be useful in supplying fresh air raised to 48° in 
winter for a hot-air furnace at a material economy of 
fuel. 
The Alhydic Chain. 


THIS apparatus consists of a number of long, 
slender bags of canvas made air-tight and joined 
together by means of short copper pipes. The chain 
is designed to be used in raising sunken ships where 
the vessel is too deep to be conveniently reached by 
divers. The first step in raising a ship is to lower 
self-fastening grapnels to different parts of the ship, 
and by fastening buoys to these, to mark her posi- 
tion on the surface of the water. A steamer pro- 
vided with powerful air-pumps, and having a large 
number of the empty bags forming the chain, is 
then brought up and a number of the bags are 
fastened together with a self-fastening grapnel at 
the end and lowered overboard till the grapnel finds 
a strong hold on the ship. If divers can be em- 
ployed to fasten the chain, or if the submarine mole 
can be used, the work becomes the more simple. 
Having, in either of these ways, secured the end of 
the canvas chain to the ship, the steamer moves 
round and round the buoys, paying out the empty 
chain for one or two turns. The air-pump is then 
started, and the chain is blown up, causing it to 
swell and fit under the vessel. More chain is paid 
out till it is wound round the vessel several times, 
and then it is charged with air to its fullest capacity. 
The displacement caused by the expanded bags 
eventually causes them to float and lift the ship to 
the surface. This alhydic chain has the advantage 
over the single bag plan of making a continuous 
piece, so that if one bag fails to find a hold on the 
ship, it still exerts its lifting power through the 
others. The flexible character of the chain also 
prevents injury from catching and tearing on sharp 
points of the wreck. The same idea, carried out 
with a light rubber hose, might be useful in recover- 
ing small objects from deep water. 


Uniting Iron and Steel. 


IN uniting cast-iron and cast-steel, as in iron car- 
wheels with steel tires, a new process in welding 
employs a thin sheet of iron so placed in the mold 
that it will separate the steel from the iron when both 
are poured at the same instant into the mold. The 
aim of this diaphragm of sheet-iron is twofold,—first, 
to keep the steel and iron from actual contact, and, 
secondly, to serve as a weld to unite them. The 
thickness of this plate is a matter of careful adjust- 
ment. It must be sufficiently thick to resist the 
flow of the metals on each side, and thin enough to 
eventually weld them together. This device has 
been used with success for some time, and has been 
applied to a variety of forms where one part of the 
casting requires the tenacity of iron and another 
part demands the hardness of steel. 





Mending Appliance for Sewing-Machines. 


A NEW attachment for the sewing-machine has 
been introduced that enables the machine to mend 
or “darn” holes in any kind of fabric. It consists 
of a small steel ring having a hole in one side, and 
having a delicate spiral spring affixed to the top of 
the ring. To use the mending attachment the 
thread is passed though the hole in the side of the 
ring and downward. The ring is then slipped over 
the needle of the machine with the spiral spring 
inclosing the needle. The thread is then passed 
through the eye of the needle as for sewing. In 
placing the cloth with the hole to be closed on the 
machine the fabric is fed up to the needle and 
stitches are made through the cloth along one edge 
of the rent or hole. The stitch passes over the 
opening, leaving a knotted thread reaching from 
side to side. This is repeated, forward and back- 
ward and crosswise, or in any direction, till the 
crossing stitches make a close web over the hole. 
By this simple device the sewing-machine becomes 
a mending-machine, repairing and closing over 
openings in any kind of fabric. The appliance is 
specially useful in repairing table-linen, though it 
can be used for mending any fabric from sails or 
stockings. 

New Portable Kitchen. 

THIs apparatus is designed for a traveling kitchen 
and consists of an upright stove or furnace, hung 
between a pair of wheels that it may be drawn by 
one or two horses. The stove is, like some kinds 
of portable steam-boilers, hung on pivots at the 
sides, so that it will accommodate itself to the 
movements of the carriage. The stove has a fire- 
box at the base, and a direct-draft chimney at the 
top. Within the stove are two copper cylinders or 
boilers, placed one within the other; the outer 
cylinder is fitted with pipes for the water and safety 
valves, and is practically a steam-boiler. The inner 
cylinder is tinned on both sides, and has a lid that 
may be fitted on steam-tight ; a short piece of pipe 
connects the two vessels at the top. In making 
soups, and in cooking other food, the meat or other 
material is placed in the inner cylinder, and the 
cover is put on steam-tight. The fire circulating 
about the outer boiler causes the water to boil, and 
the steam passes over into the cooking vessel and 
cooks the meats by steaming and boiling. Such a 
kitchen, drawn by two horses, can make, while on 
the march, soup for 250 men in three hours. The 
carriage also carries in the forward part all the 
cooking utensils, and the kitchen is thus complete 
in itself. The kitchen has been adopted by one of 
the European armies. 





Cc nd L 
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tives 


THE compound type of engine, where one cylinder 
receives the steam direct from the boiler and after 
using its expansion to a limited degree sends it on 
to another and larger cylinder, is almost universally 
used for marine engines, and in part for stationary 
engines, and has recently been applied to locomo- 


tives, Three engines for passenger service have 
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now madg a united run of over 2,500 miles, and may 
be considered as something more than experiments. 
The engines have two cylinders, placed on the out- 
side, that are fitted to the wheels in the usual man- 
ner, and one of these is somewhat larger than the 
other. When the locomotive is to be started, or 
when more draft is required in the fire, a new form 
of valve, called the undoing valve, is employed to 
turn the steam into both cylinders at once, and the 
exhaust is thrown into the stack to increase the 
draft. The undoing valve is the only addition to 
the engine, and excepting in this and the differing 
sizes of the cylinders, the locomotives do not depart 
from the common type. When the speed is at- 
tained, or when the draft is sufficient, the new valve 
is changed and the steam goes to the smaller, high- 
pressure cylinder, the exhaust is taken to the larger 
cylinder on the other side of the engine, and after 
farther expansion the steam is finally thrown into the 
stack. It will be seen that the engine gives only half 
the number of “coughs ” or ejections at the stack, 
and thus loses half the draft. The engines are re- 
ported to do continuous work in dragging heavy 
excursion trains over a sea-side road at a decided 
economy of fuel. 


Shrinking on Tires by Hot Water. 


THE uncertain and irregular results that follow 
from the use of direct fire heat in expanding tires 
has led to some experiments in the use of hot water. 
An iron tank of suitable size for car-wheels, and 
filled one-quarter full of water, is prepared and 
steam is turned into the water till it is raised to 212 
Fahr. ; the tire is plunged into this by means of a 
crane, and is left submerged for fifteen minutes ; 
it is then taken out and at once put on the wheel. 
By this method three men can set the tires on from 
12 to 1§ wheels in a day of eleven hours. The 
difference between the tires and wheels must be 
very small, being only 0.75 millimeter to a meter, 
and this is ascertained by gauges of great precision, 
as a very slight deviation will not allow the tire to 
go on or will leave it loose when cold. In practice 
it has been found that where on the same road 37 
per cent. of the fire-heated wheels ran loose, and 
five per cent. were broken in a six-years’ trial, only 
one per cent. of the water-heated tires became 
loose and only a single wheel was broken in a three- 
years’ trial. While tired car-wheels are not much 
used in this country, this plan of using hot water 
in expanding tires may be of value in setting wagon- 
wheels. The water bath has the advantage of heat- 
ing the tire uniformly and expanding it equally in 


every direction. 
New Form of Plastering. 


A NEW style of wall and ceiling plastering has 
been introduced that offers some advantages in ease 
and speed in covering the walls and in securing the 
plaster against falling and fire. In place of spread- 
ing the plaster on laths fixed to the wall, it is pre- 
pared in solid blocks or slabs, and these are nailed 
to the rafters or joists. The slabs are made of any 





convenient shape or size by a simple process that 
may be carried on in the building or at the plasterer’s 
shop. A smooth, hard surface is prepared, and a 
sloping edge is set up to give the slabs a beveled 
edge, and on this is spread a layer of plaster of Paris. 
Upon this, and securely bedded in it, is spread a 
sheet of canvas or other heavy fabric, or a layer of 
some loose fibers; laths are then laid along two 
opposite sides of the slab, and over all is spread a 
thick layer of common plaster; before this sets it is 
brushed over with a coarse broom to give it a rough 
surface to make a key for the finishing coat of plas- 
ter. When the plaster has set, and the slab is hard 
and dry, it is raised to its place and fastened there 
by nails driven through the laths. The finishing 
coat is then applied in the usual way, covering the 
division between the slabs so that the surface is 
uniform. Such a system of plastering has the ad- 
vantage of quick and cleanly work at a saving of 
labor, and making a wall covering that will not fall 
in masses when wet, nor take fire at the back as 
two laths are bedded in the plaster. 


Proposed Change in the System of Gauging Wire. 


THE size of wires and thin plates of gold, copper, 
iron and other metals has been everywhere meas- 
ured by the use of various steel gauges. The 
measuring appliances are made in a great variety 
of forms, and the numbers upon them make the 
commercially recognized sizes of plate metal and 
wire. This numbering of the gauges is entirely 
arbitrary, and varies with the different makers of 
gauges, so that the name of the maker of the gauge 
must be known as well as the number of the gauge. 
More than this, all these gauges are subject to wear, 
and unless provided with compensating appliances 
become in time valueless as instruments of precision. 
A Committee of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers having been appointed to examine this 
matter, recently reported that, in view of the con- 
fusion and uncertainty now found in the measure- 
ment of metals by wire gauges, the use of fixed 
gauges and the use of numbers to express the 
diameters of wires be abandoned. In place of these 
numbers the committee recommend the expression 
of commercial sizes in thousandths of an inch or the 
fractions of a millimeter; in place of the numbered 
gauges the millimeter screw gauge is recommended. 
This gauge is a steel frame fitted with a micrometer 
screw. The screw is accurately cut and fitted, and 
the great space through which the lever of the screw 
passes in comparison with the advance due to the 
pitch of the screw makes it a means of very minute 
measurements. The head of the screw is divided 
into equal parts so that a single movement of the 
screw head expresses extremely minute measure- 
ments between the end of the screw and the rest 
where the plate or wire to be measured is placed. 
These micrometer gauges are fitted with compen- 
sating appliances to recover the loss due to wearing, 
and will measure accurately till worn out. This 
change in the system of measuring wire recommends 
itself for simplicity and uniformity. The present 
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confusion of gauges and sizes would be corrected 
by the use of actual measurements, and the microm- 
eter gauge would make a standard for universal 
reference. 


Memoranda. 


A SOLUTION of calcium chloride in glycerine is 
proposed as a convenient substitute for the sand 
bath. It is said to be easily regulated, and to be 
useful for temperatures varying from 572 to 626 
Fahr. 


The cracks sometimes seen in common mortar 
are attributed by M. Decourneau to the uncombined 
quicklime it may contain. To neutralize this he 
employs a fine siliceous powder, mixed with diluted 
nitric acid. The mortar thus made is said to be 
free from this defect, and stone made from it resem- 
bles natural stones and may be cut, sawn or other- 
wise treated. 


To preserve the juices of lemons, currants, 
oranges and other fruits, the juice, when fresh, is 
expressed and mixed with some kind of cooked 
meal, either with or without the addition of sugar, 
and is then made up into cakes and baked. These 
cakes are then ground up into a kind of fruit farina. 
Juices thus prepared are said to keep their flavor 
indefinitely, and the farina may be used as a sub- 
stitute for fresh fruit. 


Dr. Himly, of the University of Kiel, suggests 
a simple test for flour adulterations. A small quan- 
tity of the flour to be examined is placed in a com- 
mon test-tube 3.2 centimeters (3-8 in.) in diameter, 
and 13 centimeters (about 5 in.) long, and enough 
chloroform is added to fill the tube three-quarters 
full. The mixture is then shaken and placed up- 
right at rest, and is kept thus till the various 
substances in the tube find the levels due to their 
specific gravity. In time the clear flour will swim 
at the top, and the lime, chalk, plaster, bone-dust, 
marble and other impurities, will gather in layers 
at the bottom, and thus indicating their proportion 
and character. Unadulterated flour leaves a filmy 
gray or brownish deposit, that is probably due to 
the stone-dust from the grinding. But this is not 
easily mistaken for the white deposits from the 
adulterations. 


The success attending the efforts to toughen glass 
have led to a number of processes for improving 
the quality of glass, and among these is one for 
compressing glass under heavy metallic rolls. This 
compressed glass is reported to be even tougher 
than the “La Bastre glass” (already described 
here), and has the advantage of greater freedom in 
working, so that larger picces can be produced. 
The compressed glass has a fibrous texture, quite 
unlike the crystalline structure of the tempered glass. 
By the use of engraved rolls, the glass may also be 
ornamented at the same time that it is compressed. 


A new process for making artificial black walnut 
from red beech, alder and other woods, is announced. 
The wood thoroughly dried and warmed is given 
one or two coats of a liquid composed of one part, 


| by weight, of extract of walnut-peel dissolved in six 
parts of boiling water. When the staining coat js 
half dry it is brushed with a solution of one part of 
bichromate of potash in five parts of boiling water; 
and after this has dried the wood is rubbed and pol. 
ished. This stain is reported to be firm and of an 
excellent color. 

In a new style of ship’s anchor, simplicity, cheap. 
ness and strength have been secured by making the 
stock in two parts just alike, and fastened together 
by bolts at each end and near the center. Only one 
arm is used, and by making the two parts spread 
apart near the end so that the arm hung on the bolt 
that joins them may swing freely between them 
in either direction. The arm has a T shaped head 
and by means of two projections on either side of 
the head it is limited in its movements. When 
closed, the arm rests between the two parts of the 
stock, and in falling it takes the right position to 
hold in the ground without regard to the way in 
which the anchor falls from the ship. An anchor 
of this pattern tested to destruction broke at a 
strain of 250 per cent. over proof. 

The experiments that have been going on for the 
past year in making glass from slag have been con- 
cluded, and a glass suitable for bottles is now being 
made on a commercial scale. The slag is taken hot 
from a blast-furnace in a ladle and poured into a 
Sieman’s furnace; carbonate of soda and silica are 
then added in various proportions, according to the 
quality of glass to be produced. A large manu- 
facturing plant will soon be in operation in this line 
of glass-making. 

In coating metals with tin and nickel, two new 
processes are mentioned. Kayser melts together 
one part of copper and five parts of pure Australian 
tin. This alloy is granulated and mixed with water 
and cream of tartar into a pasty bath. To each 200 
parts of the alloy is added one part of oxide of 
nickel, and the articles to be plated are laid in this 
bath and boiled for a short time. Articles of brass 
and copper are thus easily plated and given a hard 
surface resembling German silver. Articles of iron 
must first be copper-plated. By adding carbonate 
of nickel to the bath, boiling gives a coating richer 
in nickel and varying in color from that of platinum 
to blue-black according to the amount of nickel salt 
used. Stobla adds to a solution of protochloride of 
tin a small quantity of cream of tartar. The brass, 
copper or iron articles to be tinned are moistened 
with this and then rubbed hard with zinc powder. 


The floating fire-works now used at sea in case of 
shipwrecks have been made in the form of a bomb 
that may be thrown from a mortar. The bomb is 
thrown into the water at any distance from the ship 
or shore battery, and immediately takes fire on fall- 
ing in the water, and burns with an intense white 
flame. It is only necessary to make a small hole in 
the shell to admit the water, and it flames the moment 
it is wet. For this reason it cannot be extinguished, 
and the bomb floats and lights up the sea for a long 
distance around it, plainly showing the position of 
hostile ships or boats. 
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“FOUR ON A MULE, BEHOLD THEM RIDE 


WHEN merry Christmas-day is done, 
And Christmas-night is just begun ; 
While clouds in slow procession drift 
To wish the moon-man “ Christmas gift,” 
Yet linger overhead, to know 

What causes all the stir below; 

At Uncle Johnny Booker’s ball 

The darkeys hold high carnival. 

From all the country-side they throng, 
With laughter, shouts, and scraps of song— 
Their whole deportment plainly showing 
That to THE FROLIC they are going. 
Some take the path with shoes in hiand, 
To traverse muddy bottom-land ; 
Aristocrats their steeds bestride— 

Four on a mule, behold them ride! 

And ten great oxen draw apace 

The wagon from “de oder place,” 

With forty guests, whose conversation 
Betokens glad anticipation. 

Not so with him who drives: old Jim 
Is sagely solemn, hard and grim, 

And frolics have no joys for him. 

He seldom speaks, but to condemn— 
Or utter some wise apothegm— 

Or else, some crabbed thought pursuing, 
Talk to his team, as now he’s doing: 


Come up heah, Star! Yee-bawee! 
You alluz is a-laggin’— 

Mus’ be you think I’s dead, 
And dis de huss you’s draggin’— 


You’s mos’ too lazy to draw yo’ bref, 
Let ‘lone drawin’ de waggin. 


Dis team—quit bel'rin, sah! 
De ladies don’t submit 'at— 
Dis team—you ol’ fool ox, 
You heah me tell you quit ’at? 
Dis team’s des like de ’Nited States; 
Dat’s what I's tryin’ to git at! 


De people rides behind 
De pollytishners haulin’— 
Sh’u’d be a well-bruk ox, 
To foller dat ar callin’— 
An’ sometimes nuffin won’t do dem steers, 


But what dey mus’ be stallin’! 


Woo bahgh! Buck-kannon! Yes, sah, 
Sometimes dey will be stickin’; 

An’ den, fus thing dey knows, 
Dey takes a rale good lickin’— 

De folks gits down: an’ den watch 
For hommerin an’ kickin’. 


Dey blows upon dey hands, 
Den flings ‘em wid de nails up, 

Jumps up an’ cracks dey heels, 
An’ pruzntly dey sails up, 

An’ makes dem oxen hump deysef, 
By twistin’ all dey tails up! 


In this our age of printer’s ink, 
’Tis books that show us how to think— 
The rule reversed, and set at naught, 











“THE WAGON FROM ‘DE ODER PLACE.”” 
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That held that books were born of thought; 
We form our minds by pedants’ rules; 
And all we know, is from the schools ; 
And when we work, or when we play, 
We do it in an ordered way— 
And Nature’s self pronounce a ban on, 
Whene’er she dares transgress a canon. 
Untrammeled thus, the simple race is, 
That “works the craps” on cotton-places! 
Original in act and thought, 
Because unlearnéd and untaught, 
Observe them at their Christmas party. 
How unrestrained their mirth—how hearty! 
How many things they say and do, 
That never would occur to you! 
See Brudder Brown—whose saving grace 
Would sanctify a quarter-race— 
Out on the crowded floor advance, 

“¢ man i” To “beg a blessin’ on dis dance.” 

O Mahsr! let dis gath’rin’ fin’ a blessin’ in yo’ sight! 

Don’t jedge us hard for what we does—you knows it’s Chrismus night; 

An’ all de balunce ob de yeah, we does as right’s we kin— 

Ef dancin’s wrong—oh, Mahsr! let de time excuse de sin! 


We labors in de vineya’d—workin’ hard, an’ workin’ true— 
Now, shorely you wont notus, ef we eats a grape or two, 

An’ takes a leetle holiday—a leetle restin’-spell— 

Bekase, nex’ week, we’ll start in fresh, an’ labor twicet as well. 


Remember, Mahsr—min’ dis, now—de sinfulness ob sin 
Is ’pendin’ pon de sperrit what we goes an’ does it in: 
An’ in a righchis frame ob min’ we’s gwine to dance an’ sing; 
A-feelin’ like King David, when he cut de pigeon-wing. 


It seems to me—indeed it do—I mebbe mout be wrong— 
That people raly ought to dance, when Chrismus comes along; 
Des dance bekase dey’s happy—like de birds hops in de trees: 
De pine-top fiddle soundin’ to de bowin’ ob de breeze. 


We has no ark to dance afore, like Isrul’s prophet king; 
We has no harp to soun’ de chords, to holp us out to sing; 
But ’cordin’ to de gif’s we has we does de bes’ we knows— 
An’ folks don’t ’spise de vi’let-flow’r bekase it aint de rose. 


You bless us, please sah, eben ef we’s doin’ wrong to-night; 
Kase den we’ll need de blessin’ more’n ef we’s doin’ right; 
An’ let de blessin’ stay wid us, untell we comes to die, 

An’ goes to keep our Chrismus wid dem sheriffs in de sky! 


Yes, tell dem preshis anjuls we’s a-gwine to jine "em soon: 

Our voices we’s a-trainin’ for to sing de glory tune; 

We’s ready when you wants us, an’ it aint no matter when— 
O Mahsr! call yo’ chillen soon, an’ take ’°em home! Amen. 


The rev’rend man is scarcely through, 
When all the noise begins anew, 

And with such force assaults the ears, 
That through the din one hardly hears 
Old Fiddling Josey “sound his A”— 
Correct the pitch—begin to play— 
Stop, satisfied—then, with the bow, 
Rap out the signal dancers know: 


Git yo’ pardners, fust kwattilion / 
Stomp yo’ feet, an’ raise ’em high; 
Tune is: “Oh! dat water-million! 
Gwine to git to home bime-bye.” 
S'lute yo’ pardners !—scra a 
Don’t be bumpin’ gin de res’— 
Balance all/—now, step out rightly; 


’ 


“OLD FIDDLING Josey.” 
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Alluz dance yo’ lebbel bes’. 
Fo'wa'd foak /—whoop up, niggers ! 
Back ag’in /—don’t be so slow— 
Swing cornahs/—min’ de figgers : 
When I hollers, den yo’ go. 
Top ladies cross ober! 
Hol’ on, till I takes a dram— 
Gemmen solo!—yes, J’s sober— 
Kaint say how de fiddle am— 
Hands around /—hol’ up yo’ faces, 
Don’t be lookin’ at yo’ feet! 
Swing yo’ pardners to yo’ places! 
Dat’s de way—dat’s hard to beat. 
Sides fo'w’d/—when you’s ready— 
Make a bow as low’s you kin! 
Swing acrost wid opp’ site lady / 
Now we'll let you swap ag’in: 
Ladies change /—shet up dat talkin’; 
Do yo’ talkin’ arter while— 
Right an’ lef’-/—don’t want no walkin’— 
Make yo’ steps, an’ show yo’ style! 


And so the “set” proceeds—its length 
Determined by the dancers’ strength ; 

And all agree to yield the palm 

For grace and skill, to “Georgy Sam,” 
Who stamps so hard, and leaps so high, 
“Des watch him!” is the wond’ring cry— 
“De nigger mus’ be, for a fac’, 

Own cousin to a jumpin’-jack! ” 

On, on, the restless fiddle sounds— “ononcy san.” 
Still chorused by the curs and hounds— 
Dance after dance succeeding fast, 

Till SUPPER is announced at last. 


Yet scorns the very thought of bed :— 
So wears the night; and wears so fast, 
That scene—but why attempt to show it? All wonder when they find it passed, 
The most inventive modern poet, And hear the signal sound, to go, 

In fine new words whose hope and trust is, From what few cocks are left to crow. 
Could form no phrase to do it justice! Then, one and all, you hear them shout: 
When supper ends—that is not soon— “Hi! Booker! fotch de banjo out, 
The fiddle strikes the same old tune; An’ gib us ome song ‘fore we goes— 
The dancers pound the floor again, One ob de berry bes’ you knows!” 
With all they have of might and main; Responding to the welcome call, 

Old gossips, a/most turning pale, He takes the banjo from the wall, 














“AUNT CASSY’S GRUESOME TALE.” 


Attend Aunt Cassy’s gruesome tale And tunes the strings with skill and care— 
Of conjurors, and ghosts, and devils, Then strikes them with a master’s air; 
That in the smoke-house hold their revels ; And tells, in melody and rhyme, 

Each drowsy baby droops his head, This legend of the olden time: 


Go ’way, fiddle!—folks is tired o’ hearin’ you a-squawkin’. 
Keep silence fur yo’ betters—don’t you heah de banjo talkin’? 
About de ’possum’s tail, she’s gwine to lecter—ladies, listen !— 
About de ha’r what isn’t dar, an’ why de ha’r is missin’: 
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“Dar’s gwine to be a oberflow,” said Noah, lookin’ solemn— 

For Noah tuk the “ Herald,” an’ he read de ribber column— 

An’ so he sot his hands to work a-cl’arin’ timber-patches, 

An’ ‘lowed he’s gwine to build a boat to beat de steamah “ Natchez.” 


Ol’ Noah kep’ a-nailin’, an’ a-chippin’, an’ a-sawin’ ; 

An’ all de wicked neighbors kep’ a-laughin’ an’ a-pshawin’ ; 

But Noah didn’t min’ ’em—knowin’ whut wuz gwine to happen: 
An’ forty days an’ forty nights de rain it kep’ a-drappin. 


Now, Noah had done cotched a lot ob ebry sort o’ beas’es— 

Ob all de shows a-trabbelin, it beat ’em all to pieces! 

He had a Mor colt, an’ sebral head o’ oo cattle— 

An’ druv ’em Board de Ark as soon’s he heered de thunder rattle. 


Den sech anoder fall ob rain!—it come so awful hebby, 

De ribber riz immejitly, an’ busted troo de lebbee; 

De people all wuz drownded out—’cep’ Noah an’ de critters, 
An’ men he’d hired to work de boat—an’ one to mix de bitters. 


De Ark she kep’ a-sailin’, an’ a-sailin’, a’ a-sailin’ ; 

De lion got his dander up, an’ like to bruk de palin’— 

De sarpints hissed—de painters yelled—tell, what wid all de fussin’, 
You c’u’dn’t hardly heah de mate a-bossin’ ’roun’ an’ cussin. 


Now, Ham, de only nigger whut wuz runnin’ on de packet, 
Got lonesome in de barber-shop, an’ c’u’dn’t stan’ de racket; 
An’ so, for to amuse he-se’f, he steamed some wood an’ bent it, 
An’ soon he had a bau;o made—de fust dat wuz invented. 


He wet de ledder, stretched it on; made bridge, an’ screws, an’ apron ; 
An’ fitted in a proper neck—’twuz berry long an’ tap’rin’ ; 

He tuk some tin, an’ twisted him a thimble for to ring it; . 

An’ den de mighty question riz: how wuz he gwine to string it? 


De ‘possum had as fine a tail as dis dat I’s a-singin’; 

De ha’rs so long, an’ thick, an’ strong,—des fit for banjo-stringin’ ; 
Dat nigger shaved ’em off as short as wash-day-dinner graces; 

An’ sorted ob ’em by de size, frum little E’s to basses. 


He strung her, tuned her, struck a jig,—twuz “ Nebber min’ de wedder ”’— 
She soun’ like forty-lebben bands a-playin’ all togedder ; 

Some went to pattin’; some to dancin’; Noah called de figgers— 

An’ Ham he sot an’ knocked de tune, de happiest ob niggers! 


Now, sence dat time—it’s mighty strange—dere’s not de slightes’ showin’ 
Ob any ha’r at all upon de ’possum’s tail a-growin’; 
An’ curi’s, too,—dat nigger’s ways: his people nebber los’ 
em— 
For whar you finds de nigger—dar’s de banjo an’ de ‘possum! 


The night is spent; and as the day 
Throws up the first faint flash of gray, 
The guests pursue their homeward way; 
And through the field beyond the gin, 
Just as the stars are going in, 

See Santa Claus departing—grieving— 
His own dear Land of Cotton leaving. 
His work is done—he fain would rest, 
Where people know and love him best— 
He pauses—listens—looks about— 

But go he must: his pass is out; 

So, coughing down the rising tears, 

He climbs the fence and disappears. 
And thus observes a colored youth— 
(The common sentiment, in sooth): 
“Oh! what a blessin’ ’tw’u'd ha’ been, 
Ef Santy had been born a twin! 

We'd hab two Chrismuses a yeah— 

Or p’r’aps one brudder’d settle heah!’ “Go "WAY, FIDDLE! 
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Abraham Lincoln, 


€bis man, whose bomeip face pou {ook upon, 

Was one of Mature’s masterful, great men; 

Born with strong arms, that unfought batties won; 
Direct of speech and cunning with the pen. 


Chosen for targe designs, be bad the art 

Of winning with big bumor, and be went 

Straight to bis mark, which was the buman beart ; 
Wise, too, for what be could not break, be bent. 


Hpon bis bach a more than Atias-{oad, 

Che vurthen of the Commonweaith, was {aid ; 
We stooped, and rose up to it, though the road 
Sbot subdenip downwards, not a whit dismaped. 


Wold, warriors, councilors, kings !—all now give place 
€o this dear benefactor of the Wace. 


€bristmas, 1877. i. &. Stoddard. 





